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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The history of the English Revolution, its origin and con- 
sequences, extends over a period of sixty-three years — from 
the accession of Charles I., in 1625, to the ML of James IL, 
in' 1688 ; and is naturally divided, by the great events which 
it includes, into four periods. The first of these compre- 
hends the reign of Charles L, his conflict with the Long 
Parliament, his defeat and death ; the second contains the 
history of the Commonwealth, under the Long Parliament 
and Cromwell ; the third is marked by the Restoration of 
the Monarchy, after the brief Protectorate of Richard Crom- 
well ; and the fourth comprises the reigns of Charles H and 
James II., and the final fall of the royal race of Stuart. 

Each of these four periods will form the subject of a spe- 
cial work by M. Guizot. The first of these has already ap- 
peared ; the second is now published ; and the other two are 
in progress. Together, the four works will constitute a com- 
plete picture of the most important epoch in our history. 

With regard to the present Volumes, I need say nothing, 
except so far as my own share in them is concerned. I have 
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endeavored to make as literal a translation as was compati- 
ble with our English idiom ; and, in all caseg, I have care- 
fully verified the references, and given the ipsissima verba of 
the authorities quoted by M. Guizot. The historical docu- 
ments which form the Appendix to each Volume, are, for the 
most part, now printed for the first time, and are derived 
from the Archives of Simancas, the Archives of the French 
Foreign Office, and various collection^ of manuscripts in the 
public liberies , of : Earis. 



Andrwvt B. Scoblis. 



Lincoln's Inn, 
February , 185£ 
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BOOK I. 

ORGANISATION OF THE REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT — FORMATION OF TBS COUNCIL 
OF STATE — RESISTANCE OF THE COUNTRY — TRIAL AND CONDEMNATION OF FIVE 
ROYALIST LEADERS : LORDS HAMILTON, HOLLAND, CAPBLL, AND NORWICH, AND 
8IR JOHN OWEN — EXECUTION OF HAMILTON, HOLLAND, AND CAP ELL — PUBLI- 
CATION OF THE "EIKOH BASTLIKE" — ROYALIST AND REPUBLICAN POLEMICS: 
MILTON AND SALMA8IUS— OUTBREAK AND INSURRECTION OF THE LEVELLERS- 
JOHN LILBURNE — DEFEAT OF THE LEVELLERS — TRIAL AND ACQUITTAL OF HL- 
BURNE — TYRANNY OF THE PARLIAMENT — INCREASING GREATNESS OF CROM- 
WELL. 

In a previous work, I have related the downfall of an an- 
cient monarchy, and the violent death of a king who was 
worthy of respect, although he governed his people badly 
and unjustly. I have now to relate the vain efforts of a 
revolutionary assembly to found a republic; and to describe 
the ever-tottering, but strong and glorious government of a 
revolutionary despot, whose bold and prudent genius com- 
mands our admiration, although he attacked and destroyed, 
first legal order, and then liberty, in his native land. The 
VOL. I.— 3 
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men whom God chooses as the instruments of his great 
designs, are full of contradiction and of mystery ; in them 
are mingled and combined, in undiscoverable proportions, 
capabilities and failings, virtues and vices, enlightenment 
and error, grandeur and weakness ; and after having filled 
the age in which they lived with the splendor of their 
actions and the magnitude of their destiny, they remain 
personally obscure in the midst of their glory, alternately 
cursed and worshipped by the world which does not know 
them. 

At the opening of the Long Parliament, on the 3d of 
November, 1640, the House of Commons consisted of five 
hundred and six members. In 1649, after the execution of 
the King, when it abolished kingship and proclaimed the 
Commonwealth, there scarcely remained a hundred who 
took part in its sittings and acts. During the month of Feb- 
ruary, the House divided ten times; and at the most numerous 
division, only seventy-seven members were present to record 
their votes. 1 

Thus mutilated and reduced to the condition of a victo- 
rious coterie, this assembly set to work t with an ardor full 
at once of strong faith and deep anxiety, to organize the 
republican government. On the 7th of February, 1649, the 
same day on which it abolished kingship by an express 
decree, it voted the creation of a Council of State, " to be 
henceforth the executive power ;" and five members, Scott, 
Ludlow, Lisle, Holland, and Eobinson, chosen from among 
the staunchest republicans, were ordered "to present to the 
House instructions to be given to the Council of Estates ; 
and likewise the names of such persons as they conceive fit 
to be of that Council." 3 



, • Old Parliamentary History, vol. iz. p. 12 ; Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, yoI. vi. pp. 128, 130, 132, 140, 141, 143, 147. 

8 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 133. I may here mention that, at this 
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Six days after, on the 13th of February, Scott presented 
his report to the House. All the practical functions of the 
Government were vested in the Council of State. It received 
power to dispose of the national forces and revenues; to 
direct the police ; to repress all rebellion ; to arrest, interro- 
gate, and imprison all who should resist its orders; to conduct 
the relations of the State with foreign powers ; to administer 
the colonies ; and to watch over the interests of commerce : 
being thus invested with almost absolute power, under the 
control and in obedience to the instructions of Parliament— 
the sole depositary of the national sovereignty. 1 

On the two following days, the House proceeded to appoint 
the forty-one Councillors of State, voting specially on each 
name. Five ex-peers of the realm, 2 the three chief judges, 3 
the three leaders of the army, Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Skippon, and thirty country gentlemen and citizens, nearly 
all of whom were members of the House, were elected. The 
nomination of the five peers met with objections ; the demo- 
crats wished to exclude them, as well as the House of Lords 
itself, from all participation in the government of the Com- 
monwealth ; but the more prudent politicians, on the contrary, 
gave an eager welcome to these noblemen, who were still 
powerful by their wealth and name, and whom fanaticism or 
meanness had connected with the party which had destroyed 

period, England had not yet adopted the reformed Gregorian Calendar, and 
that her chronology was ten days behind that of the Continent. The 7th of 
February in England, in the seventeenth century, would therefore correspond 
with the 17th of February on the Continent. For convenience of reference 
to the English authorities which I quote, I have adopted the English date in 
speaking of English events. 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 188, 139. 

* The Earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, and Salisbury, and Lord 
Grey of Wark. 

* Henry Rolle, Chief Justice of the Upper Bench ; Oliver St. John, Chief 
Justice of the Common Bench ; and John Wylde, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 
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their order. The entire list proposed by the Commissioners 
of the Parliament was adopted, with the exception of two 
names, Ireton and Harrison, who were probably thought too 
devotedly attached to Cromwell, and for whom two republi- 
cans were substituted, conspicuous for their uncompromising 
distrust of the army and its leaders. They were all ap- 
pointed for a year. 1 

When they met for the first time, on the 17th of February, 
1849, they were required to sign an engagement, expressing 
approbation of all that had been done in the King's trial, 
in the overthrow of kingship, and in the abolition' of the 
House of Lords. Only fourteen Councillors of State were 
present at this meeting ; thirteen signed the proposed decla- 
ration without hesitation, and a fresh meeting was convoked 
for the next day but one; thirty -four members then attended, 
and on the same day Cromwell gave a report to Parliament 
of what had occurred. Six other Councillors of State, 
making nineteen in all, had signed the engagement; but 
twenty -two persisted in refusing it. They stated that they 
were resolved, in future, faithfully to serve the government 
of the House of Commons, as it was the supreme power, the 
only one which remained in existence, and therefore neces- 
sary to the liberties and safety of the people; but, from 
various motives, and in terms more or less distinct, they 
refused to give their sanction to all the past. The House in 
great excitement, proceeded at once to deliberate on this 
report, forbidding all the members present to leave the hall 
without express permission ; but political good sense acted 
as a check upon passion ; to originate dissensions among the 
republicans, in the first days of the Commonwealth, would, 
it was felt, be madness ; the regicides knew that, if left alone, 
they would not be strong enough to maintain their position ; 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 140 — 143 ; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 123$ 
Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, yoJ. iiifp. 12. 
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and the House merely ordained that the Councillors of State 
whom it had appointed should all meet to confer together on 
what had best be done under the circumstances, and should 
afterwards communicate their decision to Parliament. The 
matter was arranged without further difficulty ; the pledge 
of fidelity which the dissidents offered for the future was ac- 
cepted, and they took their seats beside the regicides in the 
republican Council of State. 1 

This compromise was to a very great extent the work, on 
the one hand of Cromwell, and on the other, of Sir Harry 
Yane, the most eminent, the most sincere, the most able, and 
the most chimerical of the non-military republicans. He 
was an ardent revolutionist, and he detested revolutionary 
violence. When, on the 6th of November, 1648, the army 
expelled the entire Presbyterian party from the House of 
Comxnons, Vane boldly denounced that act, and ceased to 
take part in the sittings of the mutilated House. He pro- 
tested still more strongly against the trial of the King, and 
ever since that period, he had .resided at his country-seat at 

* Baby, completely unconnected with public affairs. But the 
Commonwealth was the object at once of his faith and of his 
aspirations ; as soon as it appeared, he belonged to it, heart 
and soul. Cromwell, who cared little for the embarrassments 
which might at a future time be occasioned him by the allies 
of whom he had present need, immediately used every effort 
to induce Vane once more to give the republican government 
the support of his talents, his devotedness, and his influence. 
Vane resisted at first, but in a way which showed he soon 
would yield. He it was, who, setting aside the past, sug- 

i gested the oath of fidelity for the future; and Cromwell, 
quite sure that this would be enough to secure Vane to the 

i * Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 189, 146 j Whitelocke'g Memorials, p. 882; 

Cromwelllana, p. 62 ; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. pp, 

28—81. 
> 8* 
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service of the Council of State and to the Parliament, was 
one of the most eager to express his entire approval of the 
suggestion. 1 

Cromwell was right, for no sooner had they taken their 
seats than this same Yane, and that same majority of the 
Council of State who had refused to take any share in the 
responsibility of the regicides, elected 2 as their president, 
John Bradshaw, the President of the High Court which had 
condemned Charles I.; and three days after, Vane, with 
several of his colleagues, proceeded to " a small house in 
Holborn, which opens backwards into Lincoln's Inn Fields," 
to offer the post of Latin Secretary to the Council to a kins- 
man of Bradshaw's, who had recently maintained, in an elo- 
quent pamphlet, " that it is lawful to call to account a tyrant, 
or wicked king, and after due- conviction, to depose, and put 
him to death!" 3 That man was Milton. ^ 

At the same time that it was engaged in the constitution 
of the Council of State, the House turned its attention also 
to the courts of law; an urgent question, for the day for the 
opening of their quarterly sessions was at hand, and no one 
for a moment admitted the possibility of interrupting the 
course of justice. Of the twelve principal judges, ten had 
been appointed by the Parliament itself since the outbreak 
of- the civil war; and yet, on the 8th of February, 1649, six 
of them refused to give any oath of fidelity to the Common- 
wealth, and the other six would only consent to continue the 
discharge of their functions on condition that, by a formal 
declaration of the House, the ancient laws of the country 

1 Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth, toL iii. pp. 125 — 127 ; God- 
win's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 31. 

a On the 10th of March, 1649. 

8 Todd's Life of Milton, pp. 63, 70; Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches, yol. ii. p. 16 ; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 
86. 
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should be maintained, and that the judges should continue 
to take them as the rule of their decisions. These demands 
were complied with, and the six judges who had tendered 
their resignation were not replaced until the following sum- 
mer. 1 

The Earl of Warwick, the Lord High Admiral, lived on 
intimate terms with Cromwell ; but he was a decided Pres- 
byterian, who inspired the republicans with no confidence, 
and who himself preferred his own ease to their service. 
His office was taken from him on the 20th of Februaiy, 
1649 ; the powers of the Admiralty were vested in the Coun- 
cil of State, which delegated them to a committee of three 
members, of whom Vane was the chief; and the command 
of the fleet passed into the hands of three officers, Edward 
Popham, Richard Dean, and Robert Blake — the last a liter- 
ate and warlike Puritan, who had already given proof of his 
great qualities as a soldier, and who was destined to augment 
at sea the power and glory of the Commonwealth, which he 
served with austere and unflinching devotedness.* 

The House had revised and arranged every department of 
the administration; the legislation and diplomacy of the 
country, the courts of justice, the police, the finances, the 
army and the fleet, were all in its hands. To appear as dis- 
interested as it was active, it permitted those members who 
had separated from the conquering party, at the moment of 
its definitive rupture with the King, to resume their seats in 
its midst ; but it required from them at the same time such 
a disavowal of their former votes that very few could per- 
suade themselves to take advantage of this concession. To 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 134—136; Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 
378—380 ; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 247. 

a Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 147, 149, 150; Godwin's History of the 
Commonwealth, vol. Hi. p. 35; Hepworth Dixon's Life of Blake, pp. 114 — 
122. 
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fill up the vacancies thus created, it authorized some new 
elections, but in very small numbers — seven only in the 
space of six months — for it distrusted the electors; and it 
even directed the formation of a committee for the purpose 
of framing a new electoral law, to regulate the assembling 
of a new Parliament. But these were mere demonstrations, 
not bond fide and effectual resolutions. Henry Martyn told 
the House, "That he thought they might find the best advice 
from the Scripture : for when Moses was found upon the 
river, and brought to Pharaoh's daughter, she took care that 
the mother might be found out, to whose care he might be 
committed tQ be nursed; which succeeded very happily." 
Applying -this, he continued : " Our Commonwealth is yet 
#n infant of a weak growth, and a very tender constitution : 
and therefore my opinion is, that nobody can be so fit to 
nurse it as the mother who brought it forth ; and that we 
should not think of putting it under any other hands, until 
it hath obtained more years and vigor." 1 

Henry Martyn did not say enough: not only was the 
Commonwealth unable to exist without the care of the Par- 
liament which had given it birth, but when that all-powerful 
Parliament wished to impart full vigor to the Commdh- 
wealth, it found itself too weak to accomplish that work, 
and could only fluctuate between precipitation and postpone- 
ment, hesitation and violence. The acts voted oathe 7th of 
February, for abolishing the kingly office and taking away 
the House of Peers, were not definitively adopted until the 
17th and 19th of March ; and when the House ordained their 
official proclamation in the City of London, the Lord Mayor, 
Eeynoldson, positively refused to proclaim them. When 
summoned to the bar, ten days afterwards, he alleged the 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 129, 180, 133, 130, 210; Godwin's His- 
tory of the Commonwealth, vol. Hi. pp. 83 — 35; Forster's Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 324 ; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 134. 
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scruples of his conscience in justification of his conduct. The 
House condemned him to pay a fine of two thousand pounds, 
and to be imprisoned- for two months; and ordered the elec- 
tion of another Lord Mayor. Alderman Thomas Andrews, 
one of the King's judges, was elected; but though the House 
did not think it wise to require of him immediately that offi- 
cial proclamation of the Commonwealth which his predeces- 
sor had refused to make, it gave intimation of more rigorous 
intentions with regard to the City. " They believe they may 
make sure of the metropolis," wrote the President de Bel- 
li&vre, the French ambassador in England, to M. Servien, 
"either by causing the election of other magistrates who are 
devoted to their service, or by absolutely suppressing the 
form of government which has hitherto been observed, and 
establishing one of the officers of the army as Governor of 
the city — as it is believed they intend to do. But, according 
to all appearance, although it may be their intention to do 
this at some time or other, they will be contented for the 
present with establishing their authority therein, without any 
display of violence." On the 10th of May following, more 
than a month after the election of the new Lord Mayor, and 
more than three months after the death of- Charles I., the 
authority of the House was not established in the city, for 
•the Commonwealth had not yet been proclaimed there. In- 
quiry was made into the cause of this delay, and twenty days 
after, on the 80th of May, the proclamation at length took 
place, in the absence of several of the aldermen, who declined 
to take any part in the ceremonial, and amid the strongest 
manifestations of popular disapprobation. " It was desired," 
wrote M. de Croulte, the secretary of the President de Bel- 
li&vre, to Cardinal Mazarin, " that this act should be effected 
in the ordinary form of a simple publication, without the 
mayor and aldermen being supported by any soldiers, in 
order to show that no violent means had been resorted to ; 
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but a quantity of people having assembled around them with 
hootings and insults, compelled them to send for some troops, 
who first drove away all the bystanders, and thus they 
finished their publication." 1 

The aldermen who had absented themselves were called to 
the bar of the House, and they unhesitatingly confessed the 
motives of their absence. Sir Thomas Soames, who was also 
a member of the House, stated : " That it was against several 
oaths which he had taken as an alderman of London, and 
against his judgment and conscience." Alderman Chambers 
said : " That his heart did not go along with the work, in 
that business." They were both deprived of their municipal 
functions, and declared incapable of holding any public office. 
Sir Thomas Soames was even expelled from the House. But 
when it became necessary to replace them, it was found very 
difficult to obtain persons willing to be their successors, and 
seven successive refusals attested the ill-will of the citizens. 
A dinner offered to the House, by that faction in the city 
which was devoted to its cause, was a poor compensation for 
these checks ; and in order to put the municipal body in a 
position to discharge its functions, it was found necessary to 
give to forty, and even, in certain cases, to ten of its mem- 
bers, the right to act in its name. 2 

The same obstacles and the same resistance were met with 
everywhere. The Parliament ordained the destruction, in all 
public places, of the King's arms, and all other emblems of 
royalty; and this order, though renewed four times, 3 was so 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 133, 166, 168, 177, 179, 206, 221 ; White- 
locke's Memorials, pp. 393, 394 ; Leicester's Journal, p. 73 ; Letters of the 
President de Bellievre to M. Berrien (12th April, 1649), and of M. de Croulle* 
to Cardinal Mazarin (14th June, 1649), in the Archives des Affaires Etran- 
geres de France. 

2 Commons' Journals, vol. vii. pp. 221, 222; Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 
384, 404, 405; Godwin, vol. Hi. p. 97. 

» On the 15th of February and 9th of August, 1649, the 9th of April, 1650, 
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imperfectly obeyed that, two years after the establishment of 
the Commonwealth, Parliament was obliged to make the 
parochial authorities responsible for its execution, and to 
authorize them to pay the expenses out of the parish rates. 
A simple oath of fidelity to the Commonwealth was required 
of all the beneficed clergy, of the members of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, of all public functionaries, 
sheriffs, justices of peace, and others; and refusals arrived Ijy 
thousands, publicly sanctioned by the gravest authorities, 
among others, by the Assembly of the Presbyterian Clergy 
in London, which met in May, 1650. 1 It was only in the 
month of January, 1650, a year after the death of the King, 
that they ventured to change the names of those vessels in 
the fleet which were suggestive of departed royalty.* In the 
spring of that same year, a new frigate was launched at 
London, in presence of the whole Council of State. It was 
proposed that it should be named The Commonwealth of 
England, "but it was thought," wrote M. de Croulte to 
Cardinal Mazarin, "that if the vessel were to perish, as all 
vessels are liable to do, it would be a bad omen ;" 3 and so 
that hazardous satisfaction was dispensed with. 

Nothing is more irritating to power, and especially to a 
conquering power, than the consciousness of its weakness; 
and when it experiences this feeling, it immediately seeks 
some opportunity of manifesting its strength, by way either 
of diversion or of revenge. The republican Government of 
England, thus hampered in its progress, had in its hands some 
of the most eminent of the Eoyalist leaders : the Duke of 

and the 5th of February, 1651 ; Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 142, 276, 
394, 631. 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 306, 427 ; Neal's History of the Puritans, 
vol. iv. pp. 8, 10 ; ReliquisB Baxterian®, book i. p. 64. 

* Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 340. 

8 M. de Croulle* to Cardinal Mazarin (2 May, 1660) ; Archives des Affaires 
Etrangeres de France. 
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Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, the Earl of Norwich, Lord 
Capell, and Sir John Owen — valiant survivors of the last 
struggles of the civil war, who had fallen, at different times, 
into the power of the Parliament, and had been its prisoners 
for many months. At one moment they almost believed 
themselves in safety. In November, 1648, the two Houses 
voted that the Duke of Hamilton should pay a fine of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, and that the other four 
should be banished from the country. 1 But before this vote 
had been carried into execution, the Presbyterians, by whose 
influence it had been passed, were expelled from the House 
of Commons, and the Independents, left sole masters of the 
field, formally revoked it, and detained the five leaders in 
prison, announcing, at the same time, their intention to bring 
them to trial. 2 Eegardless of his perilous position, when, a 
few days after, a more important trial, that of the King, com- 
menced, Lord Capell, with the enthusiasm of a high*minded 
gentleman, and of a valiant soldier, wrote from his cell in the 
Tower, on the 15th of January, 1649, to Cromwell, to repre- 
sent to him the enormity of such a crime, and to conjure him 
to save the King. " I frankly give you leave to think," he 
said in this remarkable letter, "nor do I value the inconve- 
nience it could draw along with it, that there is not that 
honest expedient in the world to serve him by, that I would 
not hazard myself into employ for him ; nor do I know what 
earthly felicity it is could be so welcome to me as to advance 
a step beyond any other in my duty towards him. But my 
present condition refuseth me the ability of anything else but 
that of invocating the favor of God for him, and making my 
addresses to you, whom I take to be the figure that gives the 
denomination to the sequence of a great many ciphers that 
follow you." He then set forth at great length, and in terms 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 72. 

2 On the 13th of December, 1648 ; Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 96. 
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sometimes of reproach and sometimes of flattery, all the mo- 
tives of religion, justice, policy, duty, honor, interest, pride, 
and personal ambition, which might combine to influence 
Cromwell's decision; and he concluded with these words: 
"Sir, my conclusion shall be very plain, because you may 
thereby be the better assured of my sincerity in all the rest. 
The ancient constitutions and present laws of this kingdom 
are my inheritance and birthright; if any shall think to im- 
pose upon me that which is worse than death, which is the 
profane and dastardly parting from these laws, I will choose 
the lesser evil, which is death. I have also a right in king- 
ship, the protector of those laws ; this is also, by a necessity 
and conjunction with that other, dearer to me than life. And 
lastly, in this King is my present right, and also obligations 
of inestimable favors received from him. I would to God 
my life could be a sacrifice to preserve his I Could you make 
it an expedient to serve that end, truly I would pay you more 
thanks for it than you will allow yourself from all your other 
merits from those you have most obliged, and die your most 
affectionate friend, Capell." 1 

Cromwell returned no answer to this letter, but he did not 
forget it. He possessed that pitiless sagacity which, while it 
enabled him to recognize the value of an enemy, only con- 
vinced him of the necessity of putting him out of the way. 
On the 1st of February, the House resolved on erecting a new 
High Court of Justice, to consist of sixty members, of whom 
fifteen should form a quorum. Bradshaw was appointed 
President of this Court. It was commissioned to "hear, try, 
and adjudge divers delinquents," among whom the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Earls of Holland and Norwich, Lord Capell, 
and Sir John Owen were specially named ; and orders were 

1 Lady Theresa Lewis's Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, yol. ii. pp. 102, 
264. 
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given that their trial should immediately be proceeded 
with. 1 

On the following day, the 2d of February, as soon as 
night had fallen, Lord Capell, whom one of his friends had 
provided with a cord, let himself down from his room in the 
Tower into the ditch below. He had been informed as to 
what part of the ditch he would find it most easy to tra- 
verse ; but he either mistook the place to which he had been 
directed, or the water and mud were deeper than his in- 
formant had expected, for he sank into the mire to his chin, 
and was on the point of giving up his attempt and shouting 
for assistance. His tall stature and undaunted courage, 
however, saved him ; he succeeded in reaching the other 
side, where his friends were expecting him. He was con- 
ducted by them to the Temple, where he remained concealed 
for two days. The Government, enraged at his escape, used 
the utmost diligence for his discovery. One of his most 
faithful friends thought that he would b^uliable to remain 
in safety in a place of so much resort as the Temple, and that 
he would find a surer asylum in a small house in Lambetb 
Marsh. That same evening Lord Capell, accompanied by his 
friend alone, went out for the purpose of taking the first boat 
they should find at the Temple Stairs. It was so late that 
only one remained. They entered it, and told the boatman 
to row them to the other side of the river. Lord Capell was 
..carefully disguised; but whether his companion inadvert- 
ently called him My Lord, as was generally reported, or 
whether some other circumstance awakened his suspicions, 
the boatman determined to follow his two passengers on 
landing ; and haviag watched them into the house, went at 
once to an officer, and asked him " what he would give him 
to bring him to the place where the Lord Capell lay?" The 

1 Commons 1 Journals, vol. vi. p. 128. 
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officer promised Mm ten pounds ; the boatman fulfilled his 
promise ; Lord Capell was seized, and the next day returned 
a prisoner to the Tower. 1 

On the 9th of February, the Court began its sittings ; fifty 
of the Commissioners appointed to form it were present. 
The five prisoners were brought to the bar, as different in 
attitude and language as in condition and character. The 
Duke of Hamilton was a great nobleman, a court politician, 
sincerely attached to the king, whom he had always desired 
to serve, but still more anxious to maintain his influence 
and popularity in Scotland, his native land, where he was 
careful to keep on good terms with all parties, and cared 
little to aggravate the difficulties or dangers of his master, if 
he could diminish or delay those which threatened himself. 
Lord Holland was a frivolous and reckless courtier, fond of 
money and pleasure, and characterized by very little faith, 
ability, or morality ; he had curried and obtained favor, first 
with the Duke of Buckingham, then with Queen Henrietta 
Maria, then with the King himself, and finally with the 
Parliament, passing, as his necessities or fears dictated, from 
one party to another ; decried by all who knew him ; main- 
taining relations of a suspicious nature with the Court of 
France ; and regarded with jealous enmity by Cromwell, 
either because of some slighting language he had used con- 
cerning him, or, as it is said, on some lady's account. The 
Earl of Norwich was a jovial and good-natured Cavalier, 
anxious to do his duty to the King and to serve his friends, 
and inspiring his enemies with neither fear nor resentment. 
Sir John Owen was a simple Welsh gentleman, honest and 
courageous, without any thought of ambition or personal 
advantage, an obscure martyr of the cause he had embraced, 

1 Lady Theresa Lewis's Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, vol. ii. pp. 106 
—107; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 268—260; White- 
locke's Memorials, p. 877. 
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and utterly unconscious that there was any merit in his 
devotedness. Lord Capell came last, as noble in heart as in 
race, the worthy descendant of a grandfather who had been 
celebrated in his county for his eminent virtues and olden 
hospitality. "He kept a bountiful house," said his grandson 
of him, "and showed forth his faith by his works; extending 
his charity in such abundant manner to the poor, that he 
was bread to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, eyes to the 
blind, and legs to the lame, and might be justly styled a 
great almoner to the King of kings." 1 Lord Capell had 
worthily represented in Parliament, at court, and in the 
camp, the solid virtues of his family ; and Charles I. had 
had experience, as the necessities of the- time required, both 
of hia independence and his loyalty. These five men, thus 
thrown together in misfortune, formed, by their union, an 
almost complete and faithful type of the royalist party, in its 
noblest as well as in its least honorable elements ; and that 
entire party seemed represented and arraigned in their 
persons, before the Court which began to sit in Westminster 
Hall, a few days after the dissolution of that which had tried 
and judged the king. a 

Hamilton maintained a severe countenance, and asked for 
time to send to Scotland for certain papers which he re- 
quired. The Court granted him an insufficient delay, and 
when he prayed for more time, he was told, " that it was for 
prisoners to prepare their proofs against, the trial, he having 
been in prison so long." After his condemnation, he was 
urgently solicited to make certain revelations about the past. 
CromWell even sent messengers to offer him not only his life, 
but the restitution of his former fortune if he would do so ; 
but he indignantly refused, saying, that " if he had as many 

1 Lady Theresa Lewis's Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, vol. i. p. 252* 
a State Trials, toI. iv. col. 1155 ; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, voL 
vi. pp. 252—266. 
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lives as hairs on his head, he would lay them all down 
rather than redeem them by so base a means." 1 The effect 
of supreme and irrevocable misfortune is to elevate those 
souls which it does not deprive of all virtue. 

The Earls of Holland and Norwich merely attempted to 
diminish the gravity of the charges brought against them, 
and to produce a favorable impression on the minds of their 
judges by the modesty of their demeanor. 2 

Lord Capell was not only dignified ; he was haughty and 
undaunted. Without paying any attention to the Court, he 
gazed severely on the audience, as if to reproach them with 
the complicity of their presence. He maintained that by 
the terms of the capitulation of Colchester, and the explana- 
tions of the Lord General Fairfax himself, his life had been 
secured to him. " I am a prisoner of war," he said: " I had a 
fair quarter given me, and all the gowns in the world have 
nothing to do with me." In any case, he demanded to be 
tried by his peers : " Though king and lords be laid aside, 
yet the fundamental laws of the land are still in force." He 
called the attention of the Court to " Magna Charta and the 
Petition of Eight ; he desired to see his jury, and that they 
might see him, and said he believed that a precedent could 
not be given of a subject tried for his life, but either by Bill 
in Parliament, or by a jury." In reply, President Bradshaw 
told him "that he was tried before such judges as the Parlia- 
ment thought fit to assign him ; and who had judged a better 
man than himself." 3 

1 State Trials, yol. iv. cols. 1156, 1187, 1188, 1191, 1211; Whitelocke's 
Memorials, p. 881. 

* State Trials, vol. iv. cols. 1195—1250; Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 381, 
885, 386. 

* State Trials, vol. iv. cols. 1209—1214; Whitelocke, pp. 380, 381, 883; 
Lady Theresa Lewis's-Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, vol. ii. pp. 108—115; 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 253—255. 
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When the Attorney-General concluded by demanding that 
he should be hanged, drawn, and quartered, Lord Capell 
"seemed to startle;" but speedily recovering himself, he told 
the Court " that however he was dealt with here, he hoped 
for a better resurrection hereafter." 1 

They were all five condemned to be beheaded. When thje 
president had pronounced this sentence, Sir John Owen made 
a low bow to the Court, and gave them humble thanks. On 
being asked by one of the bystanders what he meant, he said 
aloud, " it wa$ a very great honor to a poor gentleman of 
Wales to lose his head with such noble lords," and added, 
with an oath, " that he was afraid they would have hanged 
him." 2 

The High Court, however, was irresolute; and either from 
a desire to act with clemency, or with a view to shift the re- 
sponsibility of such rigorous proceedings, after Saving con- 
demned the prisoners, it referred the execution of their 
sentence to the sovereign decision of Parliament. 3 

On the next day, the 7th of March, the Earl of Warwick, 
the brother of Lord Holland, with Lady Holland, Lady 
Capell, and several other relatives and friends of the pri- 
soners, presented themselves at the door of the House of 
Commons, and requested permission to intercede personally 
for the lives of those against whom the High Court of Justice 
had pronounced sentence of death. They were admitted, 
and presented their petitions. But, after some hours' debate, 
the House resolved " not to proceed any further upon these 
petitions, but to leave them to the justice of the Court that 
sentenced them." The republican leaders would have pre- 
ferred, without interfering further in this melancholy affair, 
to profit by the severity of the judges whom they had ap- 

1 Whitelocke, p. 381. 

* Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 255, 256. 

• State Trials, yol. xy. col. 1188 ; Whitelocke, p. 386. 
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pointed ; but the Court was resolved not to allow the whole 
weight to rest upon its shoulders; it granted the condemned 
a respite of two days, that they might again appeal to Parliar 
ment. 1 

Thus compelled to decide, the republican leaders consulted 
only their animosities and their fears. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, as an individual and as a Scotchman, inspired no interest; 
hia petition wa& unhesitatingly rejected. Lord Holland had 
many Mends ; his brother and his wife were there to plead 
hia cause; he was naturally of an. obliging and kindly dis- 
position; in his passage through all parties he had in all 
formed connections and rendered services : but Cromwell and 
Ireton s detested and despised him ; his petition was rejected 
by a majority of one vote. With regard to the Earl of Nor* 
wich, the votes were equally divided; but Lenthall, the 
Speaker of the House, said, "that he had received many 
obligations from him; and that once, when he had been like 
to have incurred the King's displeasure, by some misinforma- 
tion, which would have been very penal to him, Lord Nor- 
wich had by his credit preserved him, and removed the pre- 
judice that was against him ; and therefore he was obliged in 
gratitude to give his vote for the saving him." Lord Norwich 
was saved, as Lord Holland had just been condemned, by a 
majority of one vote. No one was there to defend Sir John 
Owen ; but Colonel Hutchinson said to Ireton, who was sitting 
next to him : "It grieves me much to see that, while all are 
laboring to save the lords, a gentleman, that stands in the 
same condemnation, should not find one friend to ask his life ; 
and so am I moved with compassion that, if you will second 
me, I am resolved to speak for him, who, I perceive, is a 
stranger and friendless." Ireton promised to do so : Hutch- 
inson obtained the poor Welsh knight's petition, which had 

i Common*' Journals, yqL vi. p. 158; State Trials, vol. iv. col 1316. 
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been left in the hands of the clerk of the House, delivered it, 
spoke for him so nobly, and was so effectually seconded by 
Ireton, that Sir John Owen's life was saved by a majority of 
five votes. 1 

Lord Capell now remained-— the object, on the part of his 
family and friends, of the most passionate solicitude and the 
most active efforts ; every means was tried to save him ; money 
was offered, and even given, to persons who promised the 
support of their influence. A long debate took place on his 
petition ; some spoke in his favor, extolling his virtues, and 
saying "that he had never deceived them, or pretended to be 
of their party, but always resolutely declared himself for the 
Bang." Cromwell then rose, and in the opening of his speech, 
manifested more esteem and kindness for Lord Capell than 
any previous speaker had done; "but my affection for the 
public," he continued, "so much weighs down my private 
friendship that I cannot but tell you, that the question now 
is, whether you will preserve the most bitter and the most im- 
placable enemy you have ? I know the Lord Capell very well, 
and I know that he would be the last man jn England that 
would forsake the royal cause. He has great courage, industry, 
and generosity ; he has many friends who would always^adhere 
to him ; and as long as he lived, what condition soever he was 
in, he would be a thorn in your sides* And, therefore, for 
the good of the Commonwealth, I shall give my vote against 
the petition ;" and it was rejected, by what majority we can- 
not accurately ascertain. 3 

The execution was fixed for the following day, the 9th of 
March, 1649. During the night, Lord Capell requested his 

1 Common*' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 159, 160; Whitelocke, p. 386; Memoir 
of Colonel Hutchinson, pp. 339, 340 ; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 123 ; Clarendon^ 
History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 258. 

« Lady Theresa Lewis's Lives from the Clarendon Galkry, vol. ii. p. 120; 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 260. 
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friend, Dr. Moriey, who had visited him in # his prison, to 
administer to him the sacrament. a I desire to receive it," 
he said, " from a minister of the King's party, and according 
to the liturgy of the Church of England. * * * * I 
think I cannot accuse myself of any great known sin, com- 
mitted against the light of my conscience, but one only — and 
that is, the giving my vote in Parliament for the death of 
my Lord of Strafford; which I did against my conscience, 
not out of any malice to the person of the man, but out of 
a base fear, and carried away with the violence of a prevail- 
ing faction ; for which I have been and am heartily sorry, 
and have often with tears begged and, I hope, obtained 
pardon of Almighty God. If you think it necessary or fit, 
I will confess this great and scandalous sin of mine, together 
with the cause of it, openly upon the scaflbld, to God's glory, 
and my own shame*" I>r. Morley encouraged him in this 
virtuous intention. The next morning, Lord CapelTs family 
visited him — his wife, his eldest son, two of his uncles, and 
his nephew, all together, for they were not permitted to see 
him separately. He kept them with him an hour, lovingly 
but sadly endeavoring to sustain their courage, and to. address 
to them his last counsels. " I would not," he said to his son, 
"I would not have you neglect any honorable and just occa- 
sion to serve your King and country with the hazard of your 
.life and fortune ; yet I would have you to engage yourself 
(as I, thanks, be to God for it ! have done) neither out of de- 
sire of revenge, nor hope of reward, but out of a conscience 
of your duty only. The best legacy I can leave you is my 
prayers for you, and a verse of David's Psalms, which I 
command you, upon my blessing, to make a part of your 
daily prayers, as I have always made it a part of mine, viz., 
1 Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path-' 
For I have always loved plainness and clearness both in my 
words and actions, and abhorred all doubling and dissimula- 
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tion, and so I would have you to do also." When the mo- 
ment of parting arrived, Lady Capell's strength failed her, 
and she was carried away in a fainting fit. " Well, doator," 
said Lord Capell, as soon as he was left alone with his friend 
Morley, "the hardest thing that I had to do here in this 
world is now past, the parting with this poor woman. I 
believe I shall be called upon presently to go to the place 
where I am to take my leave of all the rest of the world, 
and, I thank my God, I find myself very well disposed to it, 
and prepared for it. I am in good hope that, when 1 come 
to die, I shall have nothing else to do but to die only." Yet 
he wrote twice to his wife, during the short interval between 
their separation and the scaffold. "Let me live long here in 
thy dear mernory. I beseech thee, sorrow not unsoberly, 
unusually. God be unto thee better than an husband, and 
to my children better than a father. I am sure He is able to 
be so : 1 am confident He is graciously pleased to be so." 1 

The Duke of Hamilton was brought first to the scaffold, 
which had been erected on an open space before Westmin- 
ster Hall. He died with dignified courage, after having 
addressed the bystanders in simple and quiet language, 
modestly justifying his life, and professing his steady attach- 
ment to the dead king whom he had served, and to the 
absent king whose return he hoped for, although he would 
not witness it. As he spoke, the rays of the sun fell full on 
his face; he was advised to change his position; "No," he 
said, " I hope to see a brighter sun than that very speedily." 
On the previous evening, Lord Holland had manifested con- 
siderable anguish and weakness ; he was ill in body and un- 
easy in mind ; but at the last moment, supported by two 
Presbyterian ministers, who had accompanied him to the 
scaffold, he exhibited becoming firmness. Lord Capell ap- 

1 State Trials, vol. iv. cols. 1230, 1231 ; Lady Theresa Lewis's Lives from 
the Clarendon Gallery, vol. ii. pp. 137 — 145. 
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peared last, and alone, on the scaffold. "Sir," said the officer 
who commanded the execution, "is your chaplain here?" 
"No," he replied, "I have taken leave of him;" and per- 
ceiving that some of his servants were weeping, he said, 
" Eestrain yourselves, gentlemen, restrain yourselves." 
Then, turning to the officer, he asked, " Did the Lords speak 
with their hats off, or no?" . "With their hats off," replied 
Colonel Beecher. Lord Capell then took off his hat, and 
spoke briefly and firmly, showing equal frankness and de- 
cision as a royalist and as a Christian. He did as he had 
promised Dr. Morley ; he accused himself of his vote against 
Lord Strafford. "I do here profess to you," he said, "that I 
did give my vote to that bill. against the Earl of Strafford. 
Truly this I may say, I had not the least part nor degree of 
malice in doing of it. But I must confess again, 4o God's 
glory, and the accusation of mine own frailty, and the frailty 
of my nature, that truly it was unworthy cowardice not to 
resist so great a torrent as carried that business at that time." 1 
People and soldiers, friends and strangers, all beheld him die 
with mingled feelings of admiration and respect. 

It is one of the first duties of history to render full justice 
to those virtuous and courageous martyrs, whose deaths act 
so powerfully on the feelings of nations, and give fresh 
vitality in the hearts of men to those causes which have 
suffered defeat on the field of battle. With the exception of 
the republican party, the whole nation was inspired with 
indignation and sorrow by the death of Lord Capell. The 
war was at an end ; the blood of the King had been shed, in 
expiation, it was affirmed, of all the bloodshed which he had 
occasioned. Why, then, more victims ? Why these severi- 
ties inflicted, on prisoners made in a war which had termi- 
nated, by judges whom the laws did not recognize, and whose 

1 State Trials, vol. iv. cols. 1188—1194, 1220—1235 ; Lady Theresa Lewis's 
Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, vol. ii. pp. 145—153. 
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authority could be defended only by scholastic subtleties ? 
The Parliament itself felt that it could not persevere in such 
a course. It had still to decide the fate of several royalist 
leaders, both ecclesiastical, civil, and military. Against fif- 
teen of them it decreed perpetual banishment, and the con- 
fiscation of all their property ; it ordered that five should be 
proceeded against by court-martial for armed insurrection ; 
it determined that two others, the Marquis of Winchester 
and the Bishop of Norwich, should be detained in prison as 
long as might be deemed necessary; and it voted that two 
only, Sir John Stowel and -Judge David Jenkins, should be 
brought to trial for their lives, not before any extraordinary 
tribunal, but before the regular courts of assize. But even 
this vote was not carried into effect ; for they both remained 
in prison, Jenkins until the year 1656, and Sir John Stowel 
until the Restoration. The Parliament became anxious to 
avoid publicity; it forbade the publication of the debates 
and acts of the High Court which had condemned Lord 
Capell ; pamphlets were seized, journalists were gained over ; 
and a cdmmittee was appointed to prepare measures for re- 
pressing abuses of the liberty of the press. 1 Silent acts- of 
severity were substituted for public prosecutions and the 
scaffold. 

But the Parliament had not the sole disposal of publicity 
and fame. A few days after the death of the king appeared 
the " Eikon Basilikfe, or Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings," which was said to be the 
work of Charles I. himself, and which, under the form of 
pious meditations, revealed to England the reflections, feel- 
ings, impressions, hopes, and griefs — indeed, the whole soul 
of the King, during the course of his trials. Aware, even 
before the execution of Charles, that this book was being 

1 Commons' Journals, toI. yL pp. 164, 166, 276, 298 ; Godwin's History of 
the Commonwealth, vol. iii. pp. 48, 44, 348—848. 
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printed, the republican leaders, foreseeing the injury it could 
not fail to do them, made every effort to prevent its publica- 
tion. 1 They did not succeed, however ; the work got rapidly 
into circulation ; forty -seven editions of it were printed, and 
more than forty -eight thousand copies distributed in England 
during the course of the year ; and it was immediately trans- 
lated and read with avidity in France, and throughout all 
Europe. The effect which it everywhere produced was pro- 
digious ; attachment for the memory of the King became 
passion, and respect, worship; his enemies were regarded 
as the murderers of a saint. It is to the " Eikon Basiliktf' 
that Charles I. is principally indebted for the name of the 
Eoyal Martyr. 

The-work was not by him ; external testimony and inter- 
nal evidence both combine to remove all doubt on the mat- 
ter. Dr. Gauden, Bishop, first of Exeter, and afterwards of 
"Worcester, under the reign of Charles II., was its real author; 
but the manuscript had probably been perused and approved, 
perhaps even corrected, by Charles himself, during his resi- 
dence in the Isle of Wight. In any case, it was the real 
expression and true portraiture of his position, character, 
and mind, as they had been formed by misfortune : it is re- 
- markable for an elevation of thought which is at once natu- 
ral and strained ; a constant mingling of blind royal pride 
and sincere Christian humility; heart-impulses struggling 
against habits of obstinate self-consciousness ; true piety in 
the midst of misguided conduct ; invincible, though some- 
what inert, devotion to his faith, his honor, and his rank ; 
and as all these sentiments are expressed in monotonous 
language, which, though often emphatic, is always grave, 
tranquil, and even unctuous with serenity and sadness, it is 
not surprising that such a work should have profoundly 

1 March 16, 1649 ; Commons* Journals, vol. yi. p. 166. 
VOL. I. — 5 
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affected all royalist hearts, and easily persuaded them that it 
was the King himself who addressed them. 1 

The Parliament felt that it could not remain silent in pres- 
ence of so powerful a public emotion, and it directed Milton 
to answer the Eikon. That sublime and austere genius, 
who in his youth had determined, in opposition to paternal 
authority, to devote himself entirely to poetry and literature, 
was animated by an ardent passion for liberty : not for that 
real and true liberty which results from respect for all rights 
and for the rights of all, but for an ideal and absolute liberty, 
both religious, political, and domestic ; and his mighty mind 
revelled, on this subject, in noble ideas, lofty sentiments, 
grand images, and eloquent words, without his troubling 
himself to inquire whether, in the world around him, posi- 
tive facts and his own personal actions corresponded with 
his principles and hopes. He was able to serve, and he did 
in fact serve, the tyranny, first of an assembly, and after- 
wards of a single man, so long as, in the intellectual order 
of things, he could profess and defend liberty. He was a 
glorious and melancholy instance of the blinding effect which 
imagination, abstract reasoning, and eloquent language can 
produce on a great, but passionately dreamy intellect, and a 
stern but noble heart. 

Milton quickly iyrote and published his Eikonoklastes, a 
lengthy and cold, although violent, refutation of the Eikout 
Basilikfe. Milton did not understand Charles I. and his feel- 
ings, nor could he appreciate the sentiments with which the 
King inspired the royalist party : he reproduced against him, 
with the utmost puritan and republican animosity, all the 
threadbare statements, all the true or false accusations, 
which, during ten years, had been current throughout Eng- 
land, without taking into consideration the new ideas and im- 

> A separate treatise on the authenticity of the Eikon Basilike, vill be 
found in my Etudes Biographiques aurla Revolution <? Angleterre. 
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pressions which recent events had originated in men's hearts, 
and without adorning this retrospective diatribe by any 
vigor or elegance of language. It produced only a very 
slight effect in England; but on the Continent, and in 
France especially, it excited the liveliest resentment ; and at 
the request of Charles II., the celebrated Protestant scholar, 
Saumaise, better known by his Latinized name of Salmasius, 
then an honorary professor at the University of Leyden, 
undertook to refute it. To express his indignation, Salma- 
sius had not waited to be retained by Charles, and paid for 
his services : eight days after the execution of the King, he 
had, in a sudden and spontaneous letter, passionately de- 
nounced his enemies and judges. 1 The " Boyal Defence for 
Charles I., addressed to Charles II.," produced a great sensa- 
tion, more even from the name of its author than for the 
merit of the work itself. It was a scholarly, clever, and 
occasionally eloquent, but immoderate and untasteful pane- 
gyric of monarchy in general, an enthusiastic apology for 
Charles I., and a violently-abusive attack of the English 
republicans and their defender. When the work of Salma- 
sius reached London, the Government took it into considera- 
tion ; and at a sitting of the Council of State, at which it is 
said, Milton was present, it was decided that he should reply 
to it. He did so without delay, and with far more talent 
and success than he had exhibited and obtained when 
attacking Charles I. himself. His first and second " Defence 
of the People of England, in answer to Salmasius's Defence 
of the King," are models of passionate discussion, both of a 
general and of a personal character ; the Commonwealth is 
defended in them, in its principles as well as in its actions, 
with unshrinking firmness ; and Milton brings himself before 
his readers, alluding to his personal history, his manner of 

1 This letter is dated February 17, 1649 ; Carte's Ormonde Letters, vol. i. 
pp. 255—258. 
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life, arid the blindness he had contracted by his application 
to this very work, with an- eloquence by turns noble and 
touching; diffusing everywhere, even over false ideas and 
blameworthy -actions, that splendor of thought and language 
which attracts and charms, though it may not convince, and 
sometimes even may irritate. The success of these repub- 
lican replies was great, on the Continent as well as in Eng- 
land ; Queen Christina of Sweden expressed her admiration 
of them to Salmasius himself; and the States-General . of 
Holland thought it advisable to suppress the Eoyal Defence 
of theLeyden'professor. Indignant at this treatment, he fell 
ill and died, leaving an "Answer of Claude Saumaise to John 
Milton," which was published after his death. Other writers, 
both royalists and republicans, French and English, entered 
the arena; Milton joined once more in the controversy, from 
personal irritation rather than from political necessity ; and 
this great discussion, which had begun with apologies for a 
despotic King and a revolutionary Parliament, ended ob- 
scurely in a coarse and vulgar quarrel between literary 
men, who insulted one another with persevering acrimony. 1 
When it at length terminated, the republican government, 
had long ceased to take any interest in it ; more pressing 
cares and more dangerous enemies had absorbed its attention. 
On the 20th of January, 1649, the very day on which the 
King appeared for the first time before the High Court which 
had been appointed to try him, the Lord General Fairfax 
and the General Council of Officers of the army, had pre- 
sented their plan of republican government to Parliament, 
under the title of " An Agreement of the People of England, 
and the places therewith incorporated, for a secure and pre- 
sent peace, upon grounds of common right, freedom, and 
safety." This plan, prepared, it is said, by Ireton, consisted 

1 Todd's Life of Milton, pp. 123—136; Mitford's Life of Milton, pp. 11— 
96;. Milton's Prose Works, toIs. iv. and yi. (London, 1851). 
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of teii articles, the essential dispositions of which were as 
follow : — 

1. That the present Parliament dissolve on the 30th of 
April, 1649. 

2. That the Representative (they rejected the word Parlia- 
ment) of the whole nation consist of 4P0 persons. 

3. That the people choose themsfelves a Representative 
once in two years, and that the Representative continue its 
session during six months : That the electors and members 
of the Representative be natives or denizens of England, 
assessed towards the relief of the poor, not servants to and 
receiving wages from any particular person, aged twenty- ^ 
one years and upwards, and housekeepers dwelling within 
the division for which the election is : That none shall be 
electors for seven years, or eligible for fourteen years, who 
have sided with the King against the Parliament during the 
late wars, or who shall offer or support any forcible opposi- 
tion to the present agreement : That no member of the 
Council of State, nor any officer of any salaried forces in 
army or garrison, nor any treasurer or receiver of public 
money, shall, while such, be elected to be a Representative; 
and in case any lawyer be chosen into any Representative, 
or Council of State, he shall be incapable of practice as a 
lawyer during that trust. 

4. That 150 members at least be always present in each 
sitting of the Representative at the passing of any law, or 
doing any act, whereby the people are to be bound ; but that 
sixty may make a House for debates or resolutions that are 
preparatory thereunto. 

5. That each Representative shall, within twenty days 
after their first meeting, appoint a Council of State for the 
managing of public affairs, until the tenth day after the meet* 
ing of the next Representative. 

6. That in each interval betwixt biennial Representatives, 

5* 
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the Council of State, in case of imminent danger or extreme 
necessity, may summon a Kepresentative to be forthwith 
chosen, and to meet for a session of not above eighty days. 

7. That no member of any Kepresentative be made either 
receiver, treasurer, or other officer, during that employment, 
saving to be a member of the Council of State. 

8. That the Representative have the supreme trust, in 
order to the preservation and government of the whole ; and 
that their power extend to the erecting and abolishing of 
courts of justice and public offices, and to the enacting, 
altering, repealing, and declaring of laws, and the highest 
and final judgment concerning all natural and civil things ; 
but not concerning things spiritual or evangelical. — Certain 
limitations to this sovereign power were here indicated for 
the safeguard of civil liberties, the financial engagements of 
the State, and the disabilities which lay on the royalist 
party. 

9. That the Christian religion be held forth and recom- 
mended as the public profession in this nation, which" we 
desire may, by the grace of God, be reformed to the greatest 
purity in doctrine, worship, and discipline, according to ihe 
word of God ; the instructing of the people thereunto in a 
public way, so it be not compulsive, as also the maintaining 
of able teachers for that end, is allowed to be provided for 
by our Representatives ; the maintenance of which teachers 
may be out of the public treasury, and we desire not by 
tithes: That Popery or Prelacy be not held forth as the pub- 
lic way or profession in this nation: That to the public pro- 
fession so held forth none be compelled by penalties or 
otherwise, but only may be endeavored to be won by sound 
doctrine and the example of a good conversation : That all 
such who profess faith in God by Jesus Christ have equal 
liberty and protection, so as they abuse not this liberty to 
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the civil injury of others, or to actual disturbance of the 
public peace. 

10. That whosoever shall, by force of arms, resist the 
orders of the Eepresentative (except in case where such 
Representative shall evidently render up or take away the 
foundations of common right, liberty, and safety, contained 
in this agreement), shall lose the benefit and protection of 
the laws, and shall be punishable with death, as an enemy 
and traitor to the nation. 1 

. These were the views of the politic republicans, of the 
moderate men, both military and civil, who ..had already 
managed or closely watched the aflairs of the nation; but 
they were far from satisfying the ideas and passions of all 
the party that had made war against the King, and over- 
thrown monarchical rule. No sooner was it installed than 
the republican government found itself face to face with an 
ardent democratic and mystical opposition ; and a man pre- 
sented himself who, with indomitable courage and devoted- 
ness, became, not the leader, for no one was leader in that 
camp, but the interpreter, defender, and popular martyr, of 
all the disaffected. That man was John Lilburne. 

Nor was this a new part for him to play ; during the reign 
of Charles I., he had already braved sufferings and won 
popularity. Even against the Republican Parliament, he 
had recently, on the occasion of the King's trial, commenced 
a violent opposition, denouncing the appointment of a High 
Court, and demanding that the King should be judged in 
conformity to the laws of the country, and by an inde- 
pendent jury. Not that he was possessed by the spirit of 
demagogic cynicism, and desired to humiliate fallen royalty, 
but he was animated by a strict respect for the common law, 
and for the legal safeguards which it secures to every 

1 Old Parliamentary History, vol. xyiii. pp. 616—636. 
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Englishman. He attacked, with even more vehemence, the 
High Court which was erected to try Lord Capell and his 
companions, and he even offered them his services for their 
defence, so anxious was he to find opportunities for gratify- 
ing his love of disputation. In the city, where his youth 
had been passed, and in the army, where he had served with 
distinction, he had old connections and numerous friends — 
citizens and apprentices, officers and soldiers, mystical secta- 
ries and fanatics — all passionately attached, as he was, to the 
most ultra-democratic ideas and opinions, all equally argu- 
mentative and disputatious, never making the slightest 
allowance for the conditions of social order, or the necessi- 
ties of the ruling power, but always ready to criticize and 
attack the government whenever it ran counter to the in- 
stincts of their conscience, or the fantasies of their mind, or 
the recently-acquired habits of their revolutionary independ- 
ence, or the pretensions of their pride. Lilburne used every 
means to promote the fermentation of all these humors ; he 
was particularly anxious to resuscitate among the inferior 
ranks of the army, the practice of holding meetings and pre- 
paring petitions — in fact, all the apparatus of agitators dele- 
gated by their regiments, of which Gr"omWell and the Inde- 
pendents had made such effectual use to intimidate the 
Parliament. At a council of officers held at Whitehall, on 
the 22d of February, 1649, it was resolved to take severe 
measures against these intrigues ; and Fairfax issued general 
orders to the army, forbidding all meetings and deliberations 
as contrary to discipline, but recognizing the fight of the 
soldiers to petition, provided they first informed their 
officers of their intention to do so. 1 Lilburne immediately 
published a pamphlet, 2 under the title of " England's New 

1 Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 383. 

2 On the 22d of February, 1649. See Guizoi's Etudes Biographiques, pp. 
172, 173. 
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Chains Discovered," in which he violently attacked this 
abuse of power on the part of men who, not long before, had 
so often authorized and stimulated their subordinates to 
indulge in all the excesses of liberty. At the same time 
five soldiers signed and presented to Fairfax a petition to 
complain of the obstacles thus placed in the way of their 
right of petition; "Be pleased to consider," they wrote, 
" that we are English soldiers, engaged for the freedom of 
England, and not outlandish mercenaries, to butcher the 
people for pay, to serve the pernicious ends of ambition and 
will in any person under Heaven." 1 

Fairfax immediately referred this petition to the council of 
war, which condemned the. five soldiers to ride with their 
faces towards their horses' tails in front of their respective 
regiments, to havo, their swords broken over their heads, and 
to be cashiered. This sentence was carried into execution at 
once, on the very day that the High Court of Justice con- 
demned Lord Capell to death. A few days after, Lilburne 
published a newpamphlet, entitled " The Hunting of the Foxes 
from Newmarket and Triploe Heath to Whitehall by Five 
small Beagles, or the Grandie-Deceivers Unmasked ;" a narra- 
tive at once burlesque and tragical of the petition and punish- 
ment of the five soldiers ; and a burning invective against the 
commander who had inflicted such chastisement upon them. 
"Was there ever," says Lilburne in his introduction, "a 
generation of men so apostate, so false, and so perjured as 
these ? Did ever men pretend an higher degree of holiness, 
religion and zeal to God and their country than these ? They 
preach, they fast, they pray, they have nothing more fire- 

1 Old Parliamentary History, vol. ix. p. 49 ; Commons' Journals, toI. vi. p. 
151 ; Whitelocke, pp. 383—885; The Hunting of the Foxes from Newmarket 
and Triploe Heath to Whitehall by Five small Beagles, p. 17 ; Godwin's His- 
tory of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. pp. 45—69; Guizot's Etudes Biographiquea 
but la Revolution d'Angleterre, pp. 149 — 173. 
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quent than the sentences of sacred Scripture, the name of 
God and of Christ, in their months. You shall scarce speak 
to Cromwell about anything but he will lay his 'hand on his 
breast, eleyate his eyes, and call God to record; he will 
weep, howl, and repent, even while he doth smite you under 
the first rib. * * It is evident to the whole world that 
the now present interest of- the officers is directly contrary 
to the interest of the soldiers ; if you will uphold the interest 
of the one, the other must down; and as well may you let 
them bore holes through your ears, and be their slaves for 
ever, for your better distinction from freemen. For what are 
you now ? Your mouths are stopped, you may be abused 
and enslaved, but you may not complain, you may not peti- 
tion for redress. They are your lords, and you are their con- 
quered vassals. There must be no standing against the 
officers ; if they say the crow is white, so must the soldier ; 
he must not lisp a syllable against their treacheries and 
abuses, 'their false musters, and cheating the soldiery of their 
pay; that soldier that is so presumptuous as to dare to article 
against an officer must be cashiered." 1 

And at the same time that he thus denounced the officers to 
the soldiers, Lilburne addressed to the Parliament the second 
part of his "England's New Chains Discovered;" another 
invective, equally furious and severe, in which he denounced 
to the civil power the leaders of the army, who were labor- 
ing, and had ever labored, to possess themselves of the mas- 
tery. " If your honorable House," he said, " should fail in 
performing that supreme trust which is really aiyi essentially 
resident in your integrity, yet we shall not doubt but that 
what we have here presented and published will open the 
eyes and raise the hearts of so conscionable a number of the 
soldiery and people in all places, and make them so sensible 

1 Hunting of the Foxes, pp. 12, 13. 
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of the bondage and danger threatened, as that these men, 
this faction of officers, shall never be able to go through with 
their wicked intentions.'-" 

The Parliament and the General Council of officers were 
equally irritated by these publications, and combined, against 
their new enemies, the weapons both of revolutionary vio- 
lence and of constituted authority. Petitions arrived from 
several counties, expressing censure of the nascent opposi- 
tion, and promising devoted adherence to the Parliament. 
Various congregations of sectaries, Anabaptists and others, 
sent to declare that it was against their wish that Lilburne's 
pamphlet, " England's New Chains Discovered," had been read 
in some of their meetings, and to express their entire disap- 
probation of it. Several regiments, at the suggestion of their 
officers* formally protested against th^.rising rebellion. The 
General Council of the army addressed to the House, on the 
28th of March, 1649, a "humble petition," in whieh, after 
'demanding the redress of certain administrative abuses which 
were injurious to the soldiers, they bore witness to the good 
understanding which subsisted between the Parliament and 
the army; and the House attached so much importance to 
this proceeding that it returned official thanks to the peti- 
tioners. "This day," said the Speaker to them, in the name 
of the House, "will be a day of much discontent to all the 
common enemies of you and us ; but to all good men, that 
have engaged to carry on the good of the kingdom with us, 
it will be a great rejoicing and satisfaction, by this your 
modest and discreet petition. And, as in yourselves, it shows 
your moderation, so all those whose mouths are open to 
malice and detraction, will see that both the army and Par- 
liament are unanimous in promoting the public good. The 

1 Lilburne, England's New Chains Discovered, part ii. p. 16 ; Old Parlia- 
mentary History, vol. xix. p. 61 ; Whitelocke, pp. 385, 390 ; Godwin's History 
of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 60 ; Heath's Chronicle, p. 430. 
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things contained in your petition they consider as matter of 
great concerninent, and intend to take them into immediate 
consideration ; and as you have, showed yourselves forward 
and faithful in former services, they have commanded me to 
return you the heartiest thanks I can for these your discreet 
and serious representations." And to sustain, by the energy 
of its own resolutions, these public manifestations on the 
part of its adherents, the House voted that . Lilburne's 
pamphlet contained " much false, scandalous, and reproach- 
ful matter, highly seditious, and destructive to the present 
Government ;" that its authors and distributors were guilty 
of high treason, and should be proceeded against as traitors ; 
and that the Council of State should be enjoined to carry 
these resolutions into effect. The Council of State, on its 
part, directed Milton to prepare an answer to Lilburne's 
book ; and on the following day, Lilburne himself, and his 
three principal associates, William Walwyn, Thomas Prince,, 
and Eichard Overton^ere arrested and imprisoned in the 
Tower. 1 

Evidently, the majority of the republican party, both in 
the army, and throughout the country generally, with greater 
good sense than consistency, disavowed factious opponents, 
and wished to support its leaders and the Parliament. But 
extreme factions are never conscious of their weakness, for 
their feverish excitement makes them believe themselves 
strong, and hope is always found associated with the courage 
which leads men to brave martyrdom. From his confine- 
ment in the Tower, Lilburne published, under the title of "A 
Picture of the Council of State," a full narrative of his own 
arrest and that of his companions, with details of their exa- 
mination, defence, and imprisonment ; a remarkable exhibi- 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 153, 168, 174, 177; Whitelocke's Memo- 
rials, p. 893; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, toI. iii. pp. 60, 343. 
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tion of dignified pride and ptierile bravado, of outspoken 
honesty and absurd vanity. Apostrophizing Cromwell and 
Ireton, he says : "Let them do their worst, I for my part bid 
defiance to them, assuredly knowing they can do no more 
to me than the devil did to Job. They have an army at 
command, but if every hair on the head of each officer or 
soldier were a legion of men, I would fear them no more than 
so many straws, for the Lord Jehovah is my rock and de- 
fence, under the assured shelter of whose wings I am safe 
«nd secure, and therefore will I sing and be merry. * * 
Courteous reader and dear countrymen, excuse, I beseech 
thee, my boasting and glorying, for I am necessitated to it, 
my adversaries' base and lying calumniations putting me 
upon it, and Paul and Samuel did it before me. And so I 
am thine, if thou art for the just freedoms and liberties of the 
land of thy nativity,* John Lilburne, that never yet changed 
his principles from better to worse, nor could ever be threat- 
ened out of them, nor courted from them, that never feared 
the rich or mighty, nor ever despised the poor or needy, but 
always hath continued, and hopes by God's goodness to con- 
tinue, semper idem" 1 

Lilburne did not limit his opposition to pamphlets, or to 
invectives against a few eminent men; he had in his mind 
certain moral and political ideas, very imperfectly systema- 
tized, but very popular among the lower classes, and which 
he ardently hoped to render triumphant. Already, on the 
26th of February preceding, he had committed them to writ- 
ing, and presented them, in the form of an address, to the 
House; as he was eager to oppose his own plan of govern- 
ment to that presented by the republican leaders, and to 
bring his Commonwealth into competition with theirs. The 
House had received his address as the propositions of an 

1 Lilburne's Picture of the Council of State, pp. 22, 23. 
VOL. I. — 6 
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enemy are generally received, and had not honored it with 
any answer. Wounded at once in his self-love and in his 
polical faith, Lilburne published, while in prison, and in con- 
cert with his companions in captivity, a new " Agreement of 
the People of England," which contained a summary of their 
views with regard to social organization, and would, as they 
fondly hoped, tfring into contempt that other Agreement 
which, three mohths before, the Council of Officers had sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Composed of thirty articles, Lilburne's 
Constitution was not so different as he imagined from that for 
which he aspired to substitute it ; it was unlike it, however, 
in several particulars, some of its arrangements being more , 
just and liberal, and others more futile and impracticable. 
On the one hand, Lilburne gave far greater extent to the 
rights and liberties of individuals, and especially to liberty 
of conscience ; on the other, he paid far less attention to the 
mearfe of government, and instituted, against abuses of 
authority, many of those pretended guarantees which disor- 
ganize both society and government; for instance, he de- 
prived the members of the existing legislative assembly of 
the right of being elected to sit in the succeeding Parliament. 
The republic of the General Council of officers could not have 
existed for any length of time — that of Lilburne could not 
even have begun to exist. 1 

At the very moment when he brought it forward, it re- 
ceived, from an originally obscure incident, a name which 
was fatal to its success. A band of thirty men appeared in 
Surrey, and announced that they would shortly number four 
thousand. Everard and Winstanley, the former of whom 
had once been a soldier, were their leaders. They began to 
dig the ground, and deposit in it seeds and roots, calling to 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 151 ; Whitelocke, p. 884 ; Lilburne's 
Agreement of the Free People of England. 
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them the people of the neighborhood, promising food and 
clothing to all who should join them, and threatening to pull 
down the palings of the adjacent parks. At the request of 
the county magistrates, Fairfax sent two troops of horse to 
arrest them. The leaders appeared before him with their 
hats on their heads, and on being asked why they did not 
remove them in the general's presence, replied, " Because he 
is only our fellow-creature." E verard defended their conduct, 
and asserted their rights. "We are," he said, "of the race 
of the Jews ; all the liberties of the people were lost by the 
coming in of William the Conqueror, and ever since, the 
people of God have lived under tyranny and oppression 
worse than that of our forefathers under the Egyptians. But 
now the time of deliverance is at hand, and God will bring 
his people out of this slavery, and restore them to their free- 
dom in enjoying the fruits and benefits of the earth. There 
has lately appeared to me a vision, which bade me, ' Arise 
and dig and plough the earth, and receive the fruits thereof, 
to distribute to the poor and needy, and to feed the hungry, 
and clothe the naked.' We intend not to meddle with any 
man's property, nor to break down any pales or enclosures, 
but only to meddle with what is common and untilled, and 
to make it fruitful for the use of man. But the time will 
suddenly be when all men shall willingly come in and give 
up their lands and estates, and submit to this community. 
We will not defend ourselves by arms, but will submit unto 
authority, and wait till the promised opportunity be offered, 
which we conceive'is at hand." 1 

These men called themselves the Diggers, but the public 
named them the Levellers; and the name was immediately 
applied to all the small groups, either in the army or in the 

1 Whitelocke, pp. 896, 397 ; Godwin's -History of the Commonwealth, toL 
iii. p. 82; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, toI. ii. pp. 29, 80. 
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country, who, influenced by political or religious ideas of a 
variously anarchical nature, desired another republic than 
that which was attempting to govern England, and gave it 
their most strenuous opposition. In vain did Lilburne and his 
friends protest against this name ; in vain did they add to 
their scheme of constitution an article formally declaring that 
u no estates should be levelled, nor all things held in com- 
mon." 1 The cognomen had a natural origin; scattered but 
striking facts and speeches served from time to time to con- 
firm its applicability ; it continued to be used as the designation 
of the whole party"; and the republicans in possession of 
power, both in Parliament and in the army, had the good 
fortune that their revolutionary enemies were called the 
Levellers. 

The struggle daily bordered more closely upon war ; £he 
slightest incident, whether serious or frivolous, might have 
kindled it. By the external relations which he maintained, 
and by the letters which he wrote, Lilburne, even while in 
prison, continued to foment an increasingly-dangerous agita- 
tion, both in the city and in the army. On the 11th of April, 
1649, 8 the Parliament resolved to bring him and his three 
companions to trial ; a committee of councillors of state and 
chief judges, presided over by Bradshaw, was appointed to 
consult as to the form of procedure most suitable under the 
circumstances; and six barristers were retained to plead 
against the prisoners at the trial. Such formidable prepara- 
tions excited the most passionate emotions among the parti- 
zans of Lilburne ; the House was inundated with petitions 
on his behalf, including one signed by ten thousand citizens 
of London and its vicinity, and another presented by thou- 
sands of women, who thronged the approaches to Westmin- 
ster Hall from day to day. To the first of these petitions, 

1 Whitelocke, pp. 399, 400. 

2 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 183. 
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the House replied with severity, that the four prisoners 
would be tried according to the laws, and that it expected 
all persons in England to acquiesce in the judgment of Par- 
liament. To the second petition, no answer was returned. 
The women persisted. "There was a design," they said, 
" to fetch Lilburne and his fellow -prisoners out of the Tower 
at midnight to Whitehall, and there murder them. The 
House, by declaring the abettors of Lilburne's book traitors, 
have laid a snare for people, as hardly any discourse can be 
touching the affairs of the present time, but falls within the 
compass of that book : so that all liberty of discourse is 
thereby utterly taken away, than which there can be no 
greater slavery." In answer, the House bade the women, 
"Go home and wash their dishes ;" to which some replied: 
" They had neither dishes nor meat left." 1 

In the midst of this excitement, eight regiments, four 
of infantry and four of cavalry, were appointed by lot to 
proceed to Ireland, where the civil war had recommenced. 
The soldiers, who felt little inclination for such an expedition, 
murmured violently; it was a difficult and an unpleasing 
service, in a despised and detested country ; and they were 
to be sent thither without having had justice done them, 
before either their arrears had been paid or their rights re- 
cognized, before the- government of the country had been 
firmly established, or the liberties of England definitely se- 
cured. A printed paper was immediately circulated through 
the barracks and in the streets, calling on the soldiers to 
claim their rights, and in the meanwhile, not to stir. A 
squadron of Colonel Whalley's regiment of cavalry, which 
had not been appointed by lot for service in Ireland, received 
orders to leave London; the men demanded previous satis- 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 178, 189, 196; Whitelocke, pp. 393, 
396—898. Clement Walker's History of Independency, part ii. p. 106 ; God- 
win's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 103. 
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faction of their claims, seized upon their standard, and form- 
ally refused to obey orders. Fairfax and Cromwell hastened 
to the spot, quelled the mutiny, sent off the regiment on 
its march, and selected fifteen of the mutineers to be tried 
by court-martial. Five of them were condemned to death. 
Lilburne immediately wrote to the Lord General, to protest 
against the "exercise of martial law, against any whomso^ 
ever, in time of peace," and to remind him that the violation 
of this principle "was one of the chiefest articles for which 
the Earl of Straflbrd lost his head." The republican general, 
however, did not hesitate. " You must make an end of this 
party," said Cromwell, in the Council of State, at the time 
of Lilburne's arrest, " or it will make an end of you, and 
you will be held the most foolish and ridiculous persons in 
the world, to have been overcome by so contemptible a sort 
of enemies." Cromwell understood both how to flatter and 
how to strike : without a moment's delay, four of the five 
condemned mutineers were pardoned, and the fifth, Robert 
Lockyer, was immediately shot in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
He was a brave young soldier, a pious sectary, an enthusi- 
astic republican, greatly beloved by his comrades; his death 
produced upon them and their friends among the people, a 
profound impression of grief and anger; his corpse was 
watched, wept, and prayed over ; and two days after, a pro- 
cession as solemn as it was popular, conveyed it to the new 
churchyard in Westminster. A hundred horsemen, five or 
six abreast, went before the corpse; "the coffin was then 
brought, with six trumpets sounding a soldier's knell; then 
the trooper's horse came, clothed all over in mourning, and 
Jed by a footman. The corpse was adorned with bundles of 
rosemary, one half stained in blood ; and the sword of the 
deceased along with them. Some thousands followed in rank 
and file ; all had sea-green and black ribbon tied on their 
hats, and to their breasts ; and the women brought up the 
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rear." M the churchyard, a vast multitude of the better 
class of citizens, who had not thought fit to march through 
the city, awaited the arrival of the procession. It was the 
general opinion that such a funeral was a great affront to the 
leaders of the Parliament and army. 1 

Six days after this, news reached London, that insurrec- 
tions had broken out at Banbury and'Salisbury, in the regi- 
ments of Colonels Reynolds, Scroop, and Ireton ; the soldiers 
had driven away their officers, with the exception of a few 
who had sided with them : and one of these, Captain Thomp- 
son, had published, under the title of "England's Standard 
Advanced," a manifesto demanding the abolition of the 
Council of State and of the High Court of Justice, the .elec- 
tion of a new Parliament, the adoption of Lilburne's plan 
of government, and the immediate liberation of Lilburne and 
his fellow-prisoners ; and declaring that " if a hair of their 
heads should perish, they will, God enabling them, avenge it 
seventy times seven fold upon the tyrants." Simultaneously 
-with this news, information was received that, at Oxford and 
Gloucester, in the regiments of Colonels Harrison, Ingoldsby, 
and Horton, the excitement was extreme ; and that most of 
the soldiers in those corps were already in correspondence 
with the insurgents, and were quite disposed to march and 
join them. 2 

It redounds greatly to the credit of the republican leaders, 
both parliamentary and military, that, at this critical moment, 
they exaggerated neither the evil nor the danger, but met it 
with prompt and firm, though moderate measures. They 
proceeded without fear or irritation, with faith in their right 

1 Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 897—399 ; Clement Walker's History of In- 
dependency, partii. pp. 161 — 164; Cromwelliana, pp. 65, 56; Carlyle's Let- 
ters and Speeches of Cromwell, vol. ii. pp. 31, 32. 

1 Clement Walker's History of Independency, part ii. pp. 168—173 ; God- 
win's History of the Commonwealth, vol. Hi. p. 71. 
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and in their power, acting as a government against rebels, 
and not as a faction against rivals. The Parliament voted 
that every attempt to overthrow, by action or writing, the 
established government of the Commonwealth, the authority 
of the House of Commons, or of the Council of State, or to 
excite any sedition in the army, should be considered an act 
of high treason; it enjoined its committee to terminate with- 
out delay the law against abuses of the liberty of the press ; 
it took measures for strengthening the internal police of the 
city of London; and it ordained that Lilburne and his com- 
panions in the Tower should be separated from one another, 
and that all visits, all communications from without, should 
be forbidden them. This done, it remained calm, and left 
the generals to act as they thought best. 1 

Fairfax and Cromwell, on their part, were anxious first of 
all to make sure of the troops which they had with them, 
for the mutiny had spread in every direction; they accord- 
ingly reviewed, in Hyde Park, the two regiments which they 
commanded in person, and which bore their names. Crom- • 
well spoke a good deal, sometimes to the troops generally, 
and sometimes to individual soldiers. What could- they do 
better, he said, than adhere faithfully to the Parliament? It 
had punished delinquents; it "had got a good navy afloat . 
which would effectually protect commerce ; it had guaranteed 
the exact payment of all that remained due to the array ; it 
had passed resolutions for bringing its own session to a 
speedy termination, and for the assembling of future Parlia- 
ments ; and' as to martial law, whoever could not stand it . 
was not fit to be a soldier, and his best plan would be to lay 
down his arms ; he should have his ticket and get his ar- 
rears, just as those would who remained faithful to their 
standard. One trooper only. made some objections, in a 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 205, 207—209 ; Whitelocke's Memorials, 
p. 401 ; Old Parliamentary History, vol. xix. p. 122. 
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very unbecoming tone. Cromwell had him arrested; but 
immediately after, at the request of his comrades, who an- 
swered for his future good behavior, he pardoned him, and 
allowed him to resume his place in the ranks. Some of the 
men wore the sea-green badges of the Levellers, but they 
tore them from their hats. Both regiments manifested the 
utmost aidor; and, when the review was over, the two gene- 
rals, full of confidence, set their troops at once in movement. 1 
Five days after, having marched nearly fifty miles in one 
single day, they came up, at Burford in Oxfordshire, with 
the insurgents, who were already somewhat dispirited by a 
check which they had received at Banbjiry, where Captain 
Thompson had begun the insurrection. Surprised and de- 
feated by the vigorous attack of his colonel, Thompson's 
troop had been dispersed, and he himself had found safety in 
flight; a messenger, sent to the insurgents by Fairfax, had 
moreover lulled them into false security, and they imagined 
that negQtiations would be opened with them. Cromwell 
entered Burford suddenly, in the middle of the, night, with 
two thousand men, whilst Reynolds posted himself with a 
strong party at the other extremity of the town, to cut off 
the retreat of the rebels. They defended themselves for a 
few moments, "firing some shots out of windows;" but soon 
losing all hope, destitute of leaders, and scantily supplied 
with ammunition, about four hundred of them surrendered, 
and the others succeeded in making their escape. Fairfax 
immediately assembled a court-martial, which decided that 
the mutineers should be decimated. On the following day, 
in Burford churchyard, Cornet Thompson, brother to the 
chief leader of the insurrection, was brought out and shot 
first. All those who were to suffer the same punishment 
were on the leads of the church, witnessing the execution of 

1 Cromwelliana, p. 56 ; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 32, 33. 
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their comrades, and awaiting their own turn. After Cornet 
Thompson came a corporal, and then a third, who all died 
with indomitable firmness, expressing sorrow for nothing 
they had done, and themselves giving the signal to fire. 
Cornet Dean was the fourth to be shot, a brave old soldier, 
whom the General knew well; he expressed penitence; 
Fairfax pardoned him, and no others were shot. Cromwell 
went into the church, called down the rest of the condemned 
mutineers, rebuked and admonished them, and reproached 
them for having so wickedly imperilled the good cause— the 
cause of God and of the country. "They wept," says a 
newspaper of the period; "they retired to Devizes for a 
time, were then restored to their regiments, and marched 
cheerfully for Ireland." 1 

Some bands were still roving about in Oxfordshire and 
Northamptonshire: Captain Thompson rallied them, and 
kept them together for a few days ; but being vigorously 
attacked by Colonel Butler, he was soon left alone, and fled 
to a wood. Butler's soldiers pursued him thither; Thomp- 
son issued from his retreat, fell upon his assailants, killed or 
wounded three of them, was wounded himself, fell back 
again into the wood, and again desperately charged his pur- 
suers, declaring he would never yield alive : whereupon, " a 
corporal, with seven bullets in his carbine," shot him dead.* 
With him ended the first and only serious insurrection of 
the Levellers. 

At this success, the Parliament manifested an excess of 
joy which, for the first time, revealed its fears. The Speaker 
received orders to address the formal thanks of the House to 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and all their officers. Cromwell alone was 
present when the vote was passed, and to him the Speaker 

1 Cromwelliana, pp. 66, 67 ; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, toL ii. pp. 
83—36; Whitelocke, p. 402; Heath's Brief Chronicle, pp. 431, 482. 

2 Whitclocke's Memorials, p. 403. * 
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addressed himself. Three members were appointed to pay 
the same compliment to Fairfax. A day was named for a 
solemn general thanksgiving ; two celebrated preachers among 
the Independents, John Owen and Thomas Goodwin, were 
requested to prepare sermons for the occasion; and when the 
day arrived, after having attended the religious services, the 
whole House went into the city, to a public dinner of con- 
gratulation, to which the Lord Mayor and Common Council 
had invited them. All the officers then in London, above the 
rank of lieutenant, were present at this dinner. When the 
members arrived at Grocers' Hall, the Lord Mayor presented 
to the Speaker, who immediately returned it to him, the 
sword which was borne before him — an honor which 
had never been paid to any but the King ; and at the ban- 
quet, the Speaker occupied the royal seat. Just as the guests 
were about to sit down, the Earl of Pembroke, then simply a 
member of the House of Commons, but who, in reward for 
his baseness, and out of respect for his former dignity, had 
been placed next to the Lord General, called to Whitelocke 
to take that seat as senior Commissioner of the Great Seal. 
Whitelocke declined the honor. "What I" said the Earl, in 
a loud voice, so as to be heard by all the guests, "do you 
think that I will sit down before you? I have given place 
heretofore to Bishop Williams, to my Lord Coventry, and my 
Lord Littleton; and you have the same place that they had ; 
and as much honor belongs to the place under a common- 
wealth as under a king ; and you are a gentleman as well 
born and bred as any of them ; therefore I will not sit down 
before you." Whitelocke yielded, with humble but satisfied 
vanity; and Lord. Pembroke received the praises, and with 
them the contempt, of all the assembly. 1 

1 Whitelocke, p. 406 ; Cromwelliana, p. 59 ; Letter of M . de Cronlle* to 
Cardinal Mazarin, (June 21, 1649,) in the Archives des Affaires Etrangeres 
de France. See Appendix L 
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At the conclusion of the Wicfuet, the Lord Mayor, on "the 
part of the city, presented to Fairfax a basin and ewer of 
beaten gold, worth one thousand pounds, and to Cromwell 
plate worth five hundred pounds ; and the House, delighted 
at this flattering reception in a place where they had recently 
found it so difficult to obtain the proclamation of the Com* 
inonwealth, returned official thanks to the Lord Mayor, and 
appointed a special committee "to consider of some mark of 
favor and respect " whereby the Parliament might express its 
satisfaction with the city. Five weeks after, the House passed 
an act for settling the new park of Richmond on the Mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of London, and their successors 
forever; 1 thus offering the spoils of the King for the plea* 
sures of the city. 

The leaders, however, fell into no illusion with regard to 
the dangers which still threatened them ; they were too close 
observers of the people and the army to believe that the hopes 
they had just crushed were really extinct ; they had been firm 
and calm during the struggle; they were prudent and mode- 
rate after the victory. They made it their endeavor to satisfy 
the legitimate or popular demands of the malcontents, or, at 
least, to awaken hopes that those demands would eventually 
be complied with. Measures were taken to secure the regu- 
lar payment of the troops, to save the people from any abuse 
of military billets, to assist wounded soldiers and their fami- 
lies, to procure N some relief for prisoners for debt, and to sup- 
ply the poor of London with work.* Committees were ap- 
pointed to report on the best means for improving the debased 
coinage, and for rendering the civil procedure of the law 
courts more expeditious and less onerous. 3 A general am- 

1 Whitelocke, pp. 406, 411 ; Leicester's Journal, p. 73 ; Commons' Journ- 
als, vol. vi. pp. 227, 263. 
* Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 156, 202, 208. 
» Ibid. pp. 154, 211, 224, 240, 244. 
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nesty was also proposed; 1 add the question of the term And 
system to be adopted for the election of a new Parliament 
was frequently brought forward. 9 Laws were passed, on the 
one hand, for abolishing the constraints anciently imposed 
on the faith and worship of various denominations of Christ- 
ians, and on the other hand, for repressing licentiousness of 
manners; for the opposition demanded at once more liberty 
and greater severity. 3 Nor were they content with general 
measures and legislative promises; they were anxious to 
show kindly dispositions towards the men who were most 
deeply compromised. Several leading men in the Parliament 
and army had conferences with the principal Levellers, with 
a view to endeavor to come to some agreement with them as 
to the reforms to be accomplished, and the means to be 
adopted for carrying on the government 4 This spirit of con- 
ciliation extended as far even as to Lilburne himself By 
placing him and his companions in solitary confinement^ 
they had been deprived of the liberty of conversation gene- 
rally allowed to prisoners ; this was now restored to them.* 
One of the confidants of the dominant party, and even of 
Cromwell himself, the Kev. Hugh Peters, went, apparently of 
his own accord, and from a pure feeling of affectionate in- 
terest, to visit Lilburne in the Tower, to endeavor to mollify 
him by suggesting to him prospects of accommodation and 
liberty. The prosecution which had been commenced against 
him was postponed; his eldest son fell ill, paternal anxiety 
triumphed over political stubbornness, and Lilburne wrote to 
Henry Martyn, who had continued to regard him with 
friendly feelings, to request permission to leave the Tower 

■ fbtil. p- 196; Whitdoeta, p. 398. 
f Commons' Journal, voL tL pp. 199, 207, 21-0, 
* Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 245, 295, 359, 410, 474. 
« Wnttelooke's Memorials, p. 424. 
' Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 206, 210. 
VOL. I.— -7 
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and visit bis wife and children. Permission was granted 
him, and this indulgence was afterwards almost habitually 
extended both to himself and to his companions. 1 The re- 
publican Parliament really felt a strong desire to make a 
sincere peace with the democratic and fanatical opposition 
which it had vanquished, and to induce them to return into 
the ranks of the party which, with all its forces united, was 
scarcely strong enough to maintain itself and govern the 
country, even by violence. 

But there is nothing more indomitable than a narrow, 
subtle, and vain mind, joined to a brave and honest heart. 
Lilburne would, perhaps, though detesting them, have treated 
with enemies whom he believed as sincere in their convic- 
tions as himself ; but he despised his conquerors as ambi- 
tious, interested, and abandoned hypocrites. Even their 
favors were, in his eyes, only concessions of their weakness, 
or artifices of their perfidy. He treated Hugh Peters, when 
he paid him a visit in the Tower, with coarse bluntness, and 
repelled his insinuations as assaults or snares. Peters re- 
proached him with having, by his attacks, caused the mis- 
fortunes of the late rebellion, and laid ba?e the wounds of 
the Commonwealth. "If the sun shining upon, the dung- 
hill," answered Lilburne, "make it stink, whether is the 
fault in the sun or the dunghill?" 3 And in the space of 
three months, four new pamphlets bore witness to his inde- 
fatigable hostility. One of these pafiaphlets, addressed "to 
his honored friend, Cornelius Holland, Councillor of State," 
was a public challenge to political discussion. " Let your 
House," wrote Lilburne, "choose two men, I will choose two 
more, and they shall have power finally to decide the busi- 
ness betwixt us ; and I will be content they shall appoint 

1 Commons' Journals, toI. yi. j>p. 264, 292. 

2 A Discourse betwixt Lieut. -Colonel John Lilburne, close prisoner in the 
Tower of London, and Mr. Hugh Peters, »pon May 26, 1649, p. 8. 
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Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, and all the orators or pleaders 
they had against the King and the beheaded lords, or as 
many of them as they please, to plead against me, and I will 
have none but myself, singly, to plead my own cause against 
them all, provided the debate may be public, and that I may 
have free liberty to speak for myself; and if I cannot main- 
tain mine own innocency and integrity, I will lose and for- 
feit all I have, yea, and my life to boot : but if you return 
me not an effectual answer to my present proposition within 
the next five days, I shall hold myself at liberty to do the 
best I can for my own preservation, by anatomizing what I 
know, either privately or publicly, of you or the rest of your 
associates.' 71 And in two pamphlets, in fact, one directed by 
name against Cromwell and Ireton, 9 and the other containing 
a seditious provocation, addressed by ten city apprentices to 
the soldiers of the army in general, and of Fairfax's regi- 
ment in particular, 3 Lilburne took ample advantage of the 
right which he had thus reserved to himself. 

These provocations were not altogether ineffectual. A 
new sedition broke out at Oxford, in Colonel Ingoldsby's 
regiment: the soldiers arrested and imprisoned their officers, 
including their colonel himself, who had been sent down in 
all haste by the Parliament to repress the mutiny. They 
chose a council of agitators from their own ranks, fortified 
themselves in the buildings of New College, and from that 
stronghold renewed all the demands of the Levellers. They 
expected, they said, a reinforcement of six thousand men 
from Northamptonshire, and as many more from the western 
counties, and from Kent ; and, indeed, in many places, and 

1 John Lilburne to his honored friend Mr. Cornelias Holland, p. 5. 

8 An Impeachment of High Treason against Oliver Cromwell and Henry 
Ireton, bj John Lilburne. London, August 10, 1649. 

8 An Outcry of the Young Men and Apprentices of London, August 29, 
1649. 
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among several regiments, their example had its effect. Cot- 
net Dean, whom Fairfax had recently pardoned in Burford 
churchyard, reappeared at the head of a band. But the ill 
success of the first insurrection, and the clement firmness of 
the generals, had left a profound impression, both on the 
army and the people, the movement succeeded neither in 
gaining ground nor in prolonging its existence. The officers 
who had been imprisoned at Oxford, quietly resumed their 
authority, first over the very sentinels who were guarding 
them, and next over the soldiers who were scattered through 
the streets. Ere long the entire regiment made submission 
to its colonel, and ten days after it had first broken out, the 
rebellion was entirely quelled. 1 

But a new and mopt important fact then became known 
for the first time. When Hugh Peters paid Lilburne a visit 
in the Tower: "Tell your masters, from me," said the pris- 
oner to him, " that if it were possible for me now to choose, 
I had rather choose to live seven years under old King 
Charles's government, (notwithstanding their beheading him 
as a tyrant for it,) than live one year under the present 
government that now rule ; nay, let me tell you, if they go 
oft with that tyranny they are in, they will make Prince 
Charles have friends enough, not only to cry him up, but 
also really to fight for him, and to bring him into his father^ 
throne." 3 Two months after, in his " Outcry of the Appren- 
tices to the Soldiery" Lilburne reminded the army that M the 
apprentices $am m to their assistance, to uphold and maintain 
the fundamental constitution of this Commonwealth, viz., 
Ijhe interest and right of the people in their Parliaments, 
not engaging in the least against the person of the King, as 
king, or with any thoughts or pretence of destroying, but 

/ 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 293 j Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 424, 

428. 
8 A Discourse between John Lilburne and Hugh Peters, p. 8. 
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regulating, kingship." 1 These sentiments, and this language 
had borne their fruit : the Levellers had entered into com- 
munication with the Cavaliers ; and at the very moment 
when the Oxford mutiny broke out, a letter was intercepted 
from a Cavalier prisoner in the Tower, to Lord Cottington, 
one of the intimate advisers of Charles II., in France, which 
ran thus : — 

" All our hopes depend on his Majesty's seeming compli- 
ance with Lilburne and the Levelling party, whose discon- 
tents increase daily. As touching the state of affairs here, 
his Majesty's friends have no possibility of embodying, un- 
less the Levellers lead the way, which will be, I hope, sud- 
denly put in execution. To that purpose, I desire some 
assistance may be given me, for without supplies of money, 
little can be expected, those I converse withal being either 
extremely nefedy or covetous." 2 

The Parliament could not fail to turn such facts to its ad- 
vantage ; and it used them as its principal argument in a long 
declaration, which it published against the Levellers, to justify 
the more rigorous measures which it proposed to adopt against 
them, and to strengthen the allegiance of its own partisans. 3 
Accordingly, combining action with words, it qrdained that 
Lilburne's trial should at once be proceeded with; and ap- 
pointed an extraordinary commission of forty members to 
preside over the sentence, though the right of pronouncing 
upon the facts charged against the prisoner was left to the 
jury. 4 

The relatives and friends of Lilburne — his wife, who loved 
him tenderly, and shared his courage; and his brother, 
Colonel Eobert Lilburne, an officer greatly respected by both 

1 The Outcry of the Young Men of London, p. 4, 

2 Old Parliamentary History, vol. xix. p. 193. 8 Ibid. pp. 177—200. 
4 Commons' Journal:?, vol. vi. p. 293. 
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the generals and the army — made every effort to save him 
from this trial. He even manifested some desire to avoid it 
himself, and offered to emigrate to the West Indies ; but he 
published at the same time a pamphlet, to explain the motives 
of his departure, and keenly to debate the conditions on which 
he would consent to leave his native land. 1 No answer was 
returned to his proposition. Yielding to the entreaties of 
his wife, he then consented to request a delay. But to this 
application also he received no reply ; the republican govern* 
xnent had resolved to make a last effort against this insup- 
portable enemy, and thought they were now sure to rid them- 
selves of him. 

The trial began at Guildhall, on the 24th of October, 1649* 
Lilburne displayed all the resources of his mind, and all the 
vigorous energy of his character, in making head against the 
learned and subtle magistrates who were his judges— reame 
of them servile adherents of the government, and anxious to 
trammel his defence; the others honest and upright man, 
desirous to protect the prisoner in his just rights, but piqued 
and irritated at every instant by his abrupt sallies, and by 
the bitterness of his sarcasms or the violence of his invectives 
against the power whose representatives they were. The 
trial had lasted two days, and was approaching its termina- 
tion, when Lilburne, turning suddenly towards the jury, thus 
addressed them :^- 

" Gentlemen of the Jury — You are my sole judges, the 
keepers of my life, at whose hands the Lord will require my 
blood. And therefore I desire you to know your power, and 
consider your duty, both to God, to me, to your own selves, 
and to your country ; and the gracious assisting spirit and 
presence of the Lord God Omnipotent, the governor of heaven 
and earth, and all things therein contained, go along with 

1 This pamphlet is entitled " The Innocent Man's Second Proffer." 
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you, give counsel and direct you to do that which is just, and 
for His glory !" 

"Amen! amen!" cried all the spectators with one voice. 
The judges looked at each other with some uneasiness, and 
requested Major-General Skippon to send for three more 
companies of foot-soldiers. The Attorney-General Prideaux, 
aoid the Lord Chief Justice Keble, who presided in the court, 
renewed their endeavors to convince the jury that both justice 
and necessity required the condemnation of the prisoner. 
After they had deliberated three quarters of an hour, the clerk 
of the court addressed the jury: — 

u Gentlemen of the jury, we you agreed of your verdict ?" 

"Yes." 

u Look upon the prisoner ; is he guilty of the treasons 
charged upon him, or any of them, or not guilty ?" 

" Not guilty of all of them." 

"Nor of all the treasons, or any of them that are kid to 
his charge?" 

il Not of all, nor of any one of them.* 

At these words Guildhall resounded " with such a loud and 
unanimous shout as is believed was never heard before." It 
lasted for half an hour, during which the judges remained 
motionless on their seats, exposed to this wild outburst of 
popular satisfaction. The prisoner stood calmly at the bar, 
and it was observed that he appeared rather less haughty and 
animated than before. When the tumult had in some degree 
subsided, the clerk resumed: — 

" Gentlemen of the jury, hearken to your verdict ; the Court 
has heard it. You say that John Lilburne is not guilty of 
all the treasons laid unto his charge, nor of any one of them ; 
and so you say all?" 

"Yes, we do so." 1 " 

* State Trials, vol. iv. cols. 1270—1470. 
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Lilburne was taken back to the Tower, followed by the 
acclamations of the multitude ; and during the whole of the 
night, bonfires were lighted in the streets. The government 
made an attempt to detain him still in prison ; but in about 
a fortnight the discontent of the people, and the efforts of 
some prudent or friendly members of the House of Commons 
— among others, of Ludlow and Henry Martyn— obtained his 
liberation. 

The Parliament was greatly irritated by this defeat, which 
was far more offensive to its self-love than dangerous to its 
power; for though Lilburne escaped from its hands, it retained 
its victory over the Levellers, who thenceforward gave up all 
attempts to rouse the country and army to rebellion, and re- 
mained satisfied with conspiring in secret. But this very 
victory was a futile one; the republican- government derived 
no increase of strength from its triumph ; its enemies, the 
King, the Cavaliers, and the anarchists, all fell beneath its 
blows,, and yet it found itself compelled to continue, and even 
to aggravate, the severity of its proceedings towards them. 
To the ancient statutes regarding treason, it added new clauses 
of a more menacing character, for they provided that words 
should be considered equivalent to overt acts, and punished 
capitally. 1 Though the office of licenser of the press was 
abolished, a law was passed enacting the most tyrannical pro- 
hibitions and inquisitions in reference to obnoxious publica- 
tions ; not only did it impose very heavy penalties on the 
authors, printers, vendors, and distributors of seditious writ- 
ings, but even the purchasers were bound, within twenty-four 
hours, to surrender their purchase to the nearest magistrate. 
It forbade all printing, except in the four cities of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and York. The publication of journals 
or collections of news, and the trade in books, both at home 

1 This bill was proposed on the 1st, and adopted on the Uth of May, 1649. 
Commons 1 Journals, vol. vi. pp. 199, 209. 
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and abroad, were placed entirely under the control of the 
government All hawkers and public singers were suppressed, 
and whenever any one was found exercising either of these 
callings, he was seized, and taken to a house of correction to 
be whipped as a common rogue ; and a fine was inflicted on 
every magistrate who neglected to fulfil this provision of the 
law. 1 The publication of the proceedings and debates before 
the High Courts of justice was stringently prohibited. In 
contravention of the laws and traditions of the country, the 
House of Commons, in several instances, constituted itself a 
. court of justice, and condemned offenders, whom it could not 
hope to reach in any other way, to severe penalties, to exile, 
to heavy fines, and even to the pillory.* It enacted that no 
Cavaliers, Catholics, military adventurers, or other suspected 
persons, should be allowed to reside in London. When it 
found itself unable to bring any legal action against enemies 
of whom it stood in dread, it detained them arbitrarily in 
prison. At the moment when Lilburne, acquitted by the 
jury, took his departure from the Tower, a Presbyterian roy- 
alist, named Clement Walker, who had been expelled from 
Parliament in 1648 with the rest of his party, published his 
" Anarchia Anglicana," a passionate and partial history, but 
fall of important facts and carious anecdotes relative to the re- 
publican party and its leaders. Walker took Iilburne's place 
in the Tower, and remained there untried until his death, which 
took place in 1651.* During that year, the Council of State 
transferred to different towns five of the most distinguished 
among the old Presbyterian leader*— Sir William Waller, 
Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Major-General 

> This bill was proposed on the 9th of August, and adopted on the 20th of 
September, 1649. Commons' Journals, vol. yi. pp. 276, 298. 

* Commons' Journals, voL ri. pp. 854—866, 691 ; voL Tii. pp. 71—78, 75, 
78, 79; Whittlocke, p. 840. 

* Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, voL lit p. 847. 
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Browne, and Commissary-General Copley ; and this order re- 
veals the fact, that they had been confined in Windsor Castle 
ever since the establishment of the Commonwealth. 1 

All these severities did not succeed in inspiring the coun- 
try, or even the republicans themselves, with faith in the 
strength and security of the Commonwealth. They were in 
full possession*of power ; they had deprived of all political 
activity both the high aristocracy and the radical democracy 
of their time — both the Royalists and the Levellers. Their 
internal anxieties already tormented them far more than all 
their enemies could have done. Conquerors and masters, 
they beheld arising in their midst a conqueror and a master 
with whom they knew not how to dispense, and against 
whom they were incapable of defending themselves. The 
new-born Commonwealth already felt that Cromwell domi- 
nated over it; at , every crisis. of peril or alarm it had 
recourse to him, and when the crisis was passed, it grew ter- 
rified at the credit and renown which he had acquired by 
saving it ; and Cromwell, on his side, whilst lavish in his 
demonstrations of the most humble devotedness to the Com- 
monwealth, gave continual expression to the aspirations of 
his ambition and his pride. Henry Martyn, who lived on 
terms of great familiarity with him, ventured one day, in the 
House, obstinately to thwart him in some of his wishes in 
regard to the army. Cromwell drew his dagger abruptly, 
and clapping it on the seat by him, expressed great anger 
against " Harry and his levelling crew." On another occa- 
sion, in a more gay and friendly mood, he called Martyn 
" Sir Harry ;" upon which the republican arose, and bowing 
profoundly, said: "I humbly thank your Majesty! I always 
thought when you were king that I should be knighted." 2 

1 Ibid. p. 250; Order Book of Council, Maroh 11, 1661. 
8 Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 82S ; Mereurius 
Pragmaticus, Feb. 27 to Maroh 6 ; Cromwelliana, p. 58. 
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The first year of the Commonwealth had not reached its 
term, and yet already pamphlets were seized at Coventry, 
entitled, " The character of King Cromwell ;"* and on the 
14th of June, 1651, M. de Croull6 wrote to Cardinal Mazarin : 
" According to the belief of many persons, Cromwell is car- 
rying his ideas beyond what would be warranted by the 
most reckless ambition."* The republican leaders met with 
no resistance in the government; but they stood alone, 
forced continually to extend the limits of their power, in the 
midst of irreconcilable enemies, whilst Cromwell grew in 
greatness beside them, to work their ruin by acting as their 
servant. 

A desolating scourge, civil war, occurred to defer the 
outburst of these elements of discord, and to restore for a 
time to the Commonwealth that feverish unity and energy 
which were the sole conditions of its existence. 

1 Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 484. 

2 Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de France. 
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Of the three kingdoms 'which had owned the sway of 
Charles L, England was the only one which contained a 
republican party sufficiently strong to obtain a temporary 
victory, and sufficiently bold to attempt to govern its con- 
quest. From very different causes, Scotland and Ireland 
both remained thoroughly royalist, but with dispositions and 
under conditions whidh rendered them incapable of efficiently 
supporting the King, with whom they neither could nor 
Would dispense. In neither of these two kingdoms, the 
royalists properly ao called, were dominant : in Scotland the 
Presbyterians were die masters, aqd in Ireland the Oatho* 
lics^ — masters unequally tyrannical on account of the diver- 
sity of their positions, but equally malignant and blind, equally 
led by their religious passions to overstep their political 
designs, and unable either to estimate the rights and power 
of their adversaries, or to measure their own pretensions by 
their own real strength. Both were divided : in Scotland tbe 
vol. i.— 8 
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violent Presbyterians predominated both in the Parliament 
and in the Church ; but they had to contend with an oppo- 
sition consisting of the moderate Presbyterians, who, in 1648, 
had made war against the English Parliament on behalf of 
Charles I., and who still reckoned numerous adherents, both 
among the aristocracy and in the army. In Ireland, a large 
portion of the Catholic aristocracy, from loyalty or from 
prudence, frankly supported, in concert with the majority of 
the Irish Protestants, the cause of the Protestant king ; but 
they were trammelled, at every step, by the passions, suspi- 
cions, and exactions, as natural as they were ill-advised, of 
the Catholic population who marched beneath their banners. 
And in both kingdoms, around the dominant party thus in- 
ternally disunited, other parties were in agitation, attached 
to contrary principles, inferior in numbers and influence, but 
active, brave, and persevering. In Scotland, on the one 
hand, were the pure royalists, who were so either from 
adherence to the Anglican faith, or from devotion to the 
principle of monarchy ; and on the other, the independent 
sectaries, who were in communication with the English re- 
publicans and their Parliament. In Ireland, on the one 
hand, were the intractable Catholics, who were hostile to 
every Protestant government, whether monarchical or re- 
publican, and who opposed them both by turns, as their own " 
temporary interest suggested; on the other, a small number of 
Protestant and republican English who had settled in Ireland, 
and a rather large number of timid Irish Catholics, who 
ranged themselves under the banner of the Parliament, 
because they believed in its strength, and for the sole pur- 
pose of delivering themselves from the perils of a conflict 
which could hot possibly result in any victory to their own 
most cherished cause. 

The rivalries of their leaders aggravated the dissensions of 
these parties. In Scotland, at the head of the fanatical 
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Presbyterians, stood the Marquis, of Argyle, a prudent, per- 
severing, and crafty man, f<?nd of power and fearftil of danger, 
a royalist more from tradition than from taste, more faithful 
to his dependents than to his masters, chiefly anxious to 
maintain his influence and secure his personal safety, and 
skilful in gaining for himself, in the party to which he was 
opposed, allies against his rivals. The execution of the Duke 
of Hamilton in London, had deprived the moderate Presby- 
terians of their old leader, who was ill replaced by his brother, 
Lord Lanark, who inherited his title and not his credit, and 
by Lord Lauderdale, a servile courtier with an independent 
mind, passionately malignant although profoundly indiffer- 
ent, and thoroughly corrupt, notwithstanding his fanaticism. 
Montrose seemed born to charm and to command the pure 
royalists, as he was by far the most brilliant, the most allur- 
ing, the boldest, the most devoted, and the most presumptuous 
of them all. And from the ranks of the Edinburgh bar 
sprang up, for the small party of Scottish republican sectaries, 
a leader whom the English Parliament might have envied 
them ; — Archibald Johnstone, Lord Warristoun, ardent, in- 
ventive, prompt, indefatigable, learned, and eloquent, with 
all the subtlety of a knave, and all the sincerity of a martyr. 
Ireland numbered. among her leaders fewer men of eminence, 
whose names have survived the age in which they lived. 
More respected than he was feared or followed, the Marquis 
of Ormonde, Viceroy of Ireland for Charles IL, as he had 
been for Charles I., presided over the efforts and discords of 
the royalist party in that country, with inexhaustible though 
often ineffective devotedness; and among the independent 
Irish who attached themselves exclusively to neither Parlia- 
ment nor King, Owen Soe O'Neil is the only one who, by 
his successful audacity and his continual defections, has ob- 
tained any name in history. But a host of secondary leaders, 
important then though unknown now, were fit work either 
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ac&ong the people, or- near tiie Viceroy, ardently, pursuing, 
sometimes against their enemies, and sometimes against their 
rivals, their own advancement, or the deliverance of their 
faith and fatherland. 

After the. death of Charles I., the royalist feeling triumphed, 
at the outset, over thes$ diversities and discords. At Edin- 
burgh, on the 5th of February, and: in Ireland, wherever 
Ormonde was the master, Charles IT. was proclaimed king. 
The Parliament of Scotland had a new grievance against the 
English, Parliament:: the Commissioners who. had been, sent 
by it to. London, ffrst to advise, and then to protest, against, 
the judgment of Charles L, had been, brutally arrested at the 
moment when they were preparing: to return to their: country/ 
and conducted under escort to the Scottish frontier, in order 
to prevent any publication .or communication with the people 
on their parts. 8 The conscience and the self-respect of the 
Scots were alike oflfended. Their-. Parliament decided that 
Commissioners should immediately be sent to the new King 
to invite him. to return among them. Ormonde urged him 
at the same time to come to Ireland, where he would find 
three-fourths of the nation devoted to his cause; and the most 
formidable of the Irish chieftains, Owen Boe O'Neil himself, 
who had refused to treat with Ormonde, conveyed to 
Charles, by a private messenger, the strongest assurances of 
his fidelity. 3 

All these envoys arrived almost simultaneously at the 
Hague, where Charles was residing, under the protection of 
the Stadtholder, the Prince of* Orange, his brother*inJaw, and 

1 Commons' Journals* vol. vi. p, 452; Whitelocke* pp. 884, 385, 888. 

8 Parliamentary History, vol. xix. pp. 16 — 36, 40 — 48; Commons' Journ- 
als, voL vi. pp. 131—13$, 145. 

• Wbitelocke, pp. 381—383, 389, 392; Laing's History of Scotland, vol. 
iiup. 436, Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 269—272, 282— 
283, 804-406: Carte's Ormonde Letters, vol. i. pp. 213, 281. 
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treated with considerate though reserved respect by the States- 
General of Holland. He was there surrounded by his wisest 
counsellors, those men whose advice the King his father, with 
the experience of misfortune, had expressly recommended 
him to follow — Lord Cottington, Sir John Colepepper, and 
particularly Sir Edward Hyde, the last passionately attached 
to monarchy and the Anglican Church, but a serious and able 
man, who remained faithful in exile, as on his native soil, to 
the religion, the laws, and the manners of his country. They 
had strongly urged Charles neither to establish himself in 
France, where they regarded the policy of Mazarin with 
great suspicion, nor to join his mother, the Queen-dowager, 
who resided partly at St. Germains, and partly at Paris, still 
little loved by the true English whom she loved little, and 
surrounded by Catholic priests and those frivolous and reck- 
less courtiers, who, under the late King, had exercised, some- 
times on the King's conduct, and always on the royal cause, 
so fatal an influence. 

The perplexity of Charles was great : the Commissioners 
of the Parliament and Kirk of Scotland offered him very 
rigorous conditions : they required that he Should separate 
from all his old friends, and especially from Montrose (who 
was detested by all the Presbyterians), that he should proceed 
almost alone to Scotland, that he should place himself entirely 
in the hands of the dominant party, that he should sign 
their Covenant of 1638, and, in short, that he should become, 
whether sincerely or hypocritically, a Presbyterian with them 
and like them. Although opposed to the fanatical Presby- 
terians, and while deploring their exactions, the moderate 
men, Lord Hamilton and Lord Lauderdale, advised Charles 
to resign himself to these conditions ; and they insisted as 
strongly as any that he should absolutely give up Montrose, 
refusing to have any communication with him themselves, 
and insolently leaving the King's cabinet when he entered it. 

8* 
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Montrose* in his turn, exhorted Charles to repel all these 
pretensions, which would reduce him to servitude under the 
pretext of restoring him to his throne, and to rely, for his 
restoration to his kingdom, only on the sword ; offering to 
be the first to draw it, and to lead the van, in order to open 
the way for him. Charles found the advice of Montrose the 
most to. his taste, though be did not altogether believe in 
its soundness; but the Prince of Orange, backed by the 
letters of. the Queen-mother, and by the general, opinion i of- 
Holland, strongly urged him not to adopt it, but on the con- 
trary to. accept the propositions of the Scottish Commissioners 
-^being unable to conceive that he should persist in refusing 
a kingdom which thus sought his acceptance, for the sake of 
supporting the. Anglican Church; and the bishops who had 
already cost the King his father his crown, and his life. 1 

It was suggested to Charles, who as yet had- neither said, 
nor done anything since the death of his father r that^ on pro- 
ceeding to Scotland, he should address a. declaration; to the 
English people, to explain, to them his views and feelir^gs^ to 
revive the courage • of his. adherents, and to; puevent :any &lse 
interpretations to. which his conduct might giverise; Hyde, 
who, in. the, council, had strongly opposed this step, was ap- 
pointed, to draw up the manifesto ; but when. he. submitted 
the draft to. his colleagues, notwithstanding the extreme 
pains: he .had taken to. weigh every word of it r somany dis- 
cordant objections were raised . against it, and .the impossi- 
bility of giving. verbal, satisfaction to the royalists of Eng- 
land without alienating those of Scotland and Ireland became 
so evident that, by common consent, it was resolved : to per* 
severe in that silence which had at first. been. maintained by. 
instinct. 2 

1 Carte's Ormonde Letters, vol. i. p. 238 ; Clarendon's History of the Re- 
bellion, vol. vi. p. 806. 
* Clarendon* History of the Rebellion, voL vi. pp. 818—328. 
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Difficulties soon wearied Charles : the prospect of the un« 
pleasantnesses and compromising falsehoods which awaited 
him in Scotland was regarded by him with repugnance ; he 
started objections to the Scottish Commissioners, and gave 
them an evasive answer, which was equivalent, for the mo* 
meat, to a. refusal. At the same time he gave Montrose a 
secret commission, with the title of Lieutenant-Governor and. 
Coma^ander-inf-ohief of all. the royal forces in Scotland, au- 
thorizing him to levy men and r money in- Europe, whereso- 
ever he could obtain them, and to attempt a royalist? expedi- 
tion in his own country, at all risks. Then, announcing his 
resolution to proceed to Ireland, where nothing was required 
of him but his presence^ Charles actually embarked and sent 
ofij in two small ships, a portion of his suite aid baggage: . 
but alleging the propriety, before leaving the Continent, of.' 
going to France to pay a farewell visit to the Queen his 
mother, he indefinitely postponed his own departure- 1 

In reality, and although, as far as the number and, loyalty 
of his partisans were concerned, his chief hope waft in Ire- 
land* he was by no means eager to repjtir thither, and thus 
to. show himself to the Protestants of England and Scotland, 
surrounded by a Catholio people, and army as- his primary 
supporters. But precisely for these reasons, Ireland* imme- 
diately after the death of the King, became the object of 
serious, attention and vigorous action on the part of the 
republican Parliament In that country most of » all, it eir 
pected to witness the outbreak of a. royalist war, and there > 
also it preferred to meet it* War against Ireland had always 
excited passionate enthusiasm in England, in almost all par- 
ties. This hostility of race; religion, and politics had been 
used against Charles I. with unfailing success ; and from it 

> Carte's Ormonde Letters, vol. i. pp. 263, 845; Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion, toI. ?i. pp. 285, 306—809; Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 
338—860. 
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the republicans hoped to derive the same advantages against 
his son. As soon as it became known in London that he 
had been proclaimed king in Ireland, and that Ormonde 
rallied almost the whole nation beneath his standard, it was 
resolved that he should be attacked there. At the same 
time that they abolished kingship and suppressed the House 
of Lords, the Commons voted 120,000?. a month for the sup- 
port of an army of forty-four thousand men, a large portion 
of whom were to be employed in Ireland ; and the Council 
of State received orders to confer with the General-in-chief 
and his principal officers "concerning the modelling of the 
forces that were to go into Ireland." 1 

Five days after, Scott stated to the House, in the united 
names of the Council of State and the Council of War, that 
the first measure to be taken, for organizing the army and 
modelling the war in Ireland, was the appointment of a 
general to command the forces in that country. The House 
referred this appointment to the Council of State. It was 
thought that Lambert would be nominated, and most of 
Cromwell's friends had seemed to indicate him as the proper 
person to be selected. But some, with greater clearsighted- 
ness or quicker comprehension, unexpectedly proposed Crom- 
well himself, who was not present at the meeting. Being 
immediately informed of this, he appeared surprised and 
irresolute, and requested the Council of the army to name 
two officers of each regiment to join with him in a religious 
meeting for the purpose of invoking the Divine guidance in 
so important a matter. The result of this meeting was that 
he accepted the command, and the House confirmed his ap- 
pointment. He signified his acceptance with great diffidence, 
and many expressions of "his own unworthiness, and disa- 

1 Commons' Journals, voL yi. pp. 157, 159, 163, 170, 172, 182, 186, 188, 
208; Whitelocke, pp. 886, 886, 391, 892. 
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bility to support so great a charge, aud of the entire resigna- 
tion of himself to their commands, and absolute dependence 
upon God's providence and blessing, from whom he had 
received many instances of His favor ;" and he desired the 
House " that np more time might be lost in the preparations 
which were to be made for so great a work: for he did con* 
fess that kingdom to be reduced to so great straits, that he. 
was willing to engage his own person in this expedition, for 
the difficulties which appeared in it; and more out of hope, 
with the hazard' of his life, to give some obstruction to the 
successor which the rebels (for so he called the Marqnis of 
Ormonde and the Irish royalists) were at present exalted 
with, that so the Commonwealth might still retain some foot* 
ingintfaat kingdom, till they might be able to send fresh 
supplies,. than out of any expectation that, with the strength 
he carried, he should be able, in any signal degree, to prevail 
over them r ,n 

The. House complied 1 with hia wishes, and in the pains 
which it took to insure the success of the war, we may 
recognize at every step the provident solicitude and the 
practical good sense of the leader whom it bad appointed to 
the command. To console Fairfax for his inactivity, he wasr 
invested with the title of Generalissimo of all the Forces of 
the Parliament, both in England and Ireland; Cromwell was 
neither vain nor captions, and no one ever made greater, oon- N 
cessions to;the selfJove of his rivals, especially when he was 
laboring to supplant them. He obtained as his major-general 
his son.inJaWj Iretom* whose capacity* energy^ and friendship 
he had fully tried. The regiments selected for his expedition, 
formed a body of twelve thousand men; they were paid their 
arrears, were well provided with arms and ammunition, and 

* Whitelooke, pp. 890, 801$ Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, Tot vi. 
pp. 848, 849. 
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measures, on which Cromwell strenuously insisted, were 
taken to secure their regular recruitment. The accounts of 
the officers were settled, and they received considerable sums 
in advance of their pay. Other officers, who had abandoned 
Lord Inchiquin when he declared for the royal cause, re- 
turned to the service of the Parliament, and were treated 
with the same favor. Ample provision was made for the 
commissariat of the army. A number of vessels were placed 
at the general's disposal, and ordered to cruise off the coast 
of Ireland. A loan of 150,000?., specially devoted to the 
necessities of this war, was opened in the City, and Cromwell 
himself superintended its negotiation. The Committee of 
Sequestrations was directed to press the payment of the 
sums due from those royalists who had been admitted to 
compound for their property, and these payments also had 
Irfeland for their destination. Cromwell's prudence extended 
even beyond his special and warlike mission: a vigilant 
patron of his friends, he recommended those of them who 
had business to arrange with the Parliament to present their 
petitions immediately, and he insisted that justice should be 
done them before his departure. He obtained full justice 
for himself with regard to the liquidation of his arrears, for 
the settlement of his pay, which was considerable, and for 
the various supplementary grants which he needed. Finally, 
his commission secured to him the civil as well as the mili- 
tary command in Ireland, and its duration was fixed for three 
years. 1 

Having thus made sure of his material forces, Cromwell's 
next care was to provide means of moral action. The Com- 
monwealth had few friends in Ireland : it was necessary, 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 183, 184, 226, 232, 235, 240, 243, 248, 
258, 254, 267, 270, 281, 288, 800, 301, 821, 828, 831 ; Whitelooke'fl Memo- 
rials, pp. 899, 401, 404, 409, 410, 412, 416, 421, 423, 426, 480. 
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therefore, to gain fresh adherents, or at least to thin the 
ranks of the enemy. Cromwell learned that one of the most 
influential and able men in Ireland, Lord Broghill — who, 
after haying served by turns the King and the Parliament, 
had retired to his estates — had just arrived in London with 
the intention of crossing over to Holland to ofler his services 
to Charles II. He sent one of his officers to say that he 
would wait on him, as he was anxious to have some conver- 
sation with him. Lord Broghill was astonished, and imagined 
that there must be some mistake, as he had not the honor of 
knowing the General. Bui a few minutes after, Cromwell 
arrived at his house, and, having first expressed the greatest 
kindness and esteem for him, proceeded to inform him that 
his designs were perfectly known, and that instead of pro- 
ceeding to Spa for the benefit of his health, as his passport 
purported, he was going immediately to Charles Stuart, for 
purposes hostile to the Government. Broghill denied any 
such intention. Cromwell upon this assured him that he 
had good proof of what he said, and that he could show him 
his own letters to the purpose : " they have already been ex- 
amined by the Council of State," he added, " who have made 
an order for your being committed to the Tower; but I 
have obtained a delay in executing the order, till I should 
previously have conferred with you." Lord Broghill ad- 
mitted everything, thanked Cromwell for his kindness, and 
requested his advice. "I have obtained permission from the 
Council," answered Cromwell, " to offer you a command in 
the Irish war ; you shall have the authority of a general 
officer, no oaths shall be imposed upon you, and you shall 
only be required to serve against the Irish Catholics." 
Broghill manifested some reluctance, and desired some time 
to consider the proposal. But Cromwell replied that that 
was impossible, as, the moment he left him with the offer 
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-unaccepted, he would iastantly find Kkooelf a st ate f pTiacmfir. a 
They parted .good friends, and three months afterwards they 
were both in Ireland serving the Parliament together. 

About the same time there arrived in London some men 
well icnown for their Catholic fervor — Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Sir John Winter, and ;the Abb6* Montague, who had already 
•been frequently occupied in the afiairs of Ireland, and who 
had always placed the cause of the Church far above that of 
.the King. They were led to hope full liberty for their faith 
and worship in Ireland, provided that the Catholics of that 
jcorartry would disavow the temporal pretensions of the 
Pope, and raise ten thousand men for the service of the 
Commonwealth. Conferences took place through the me- 
dium of the Spanish ambassador : and to afford some test of 
the disposition of the Catholics, a learned priest, named 
Thomas White, in a pamphlet entitled, "The Grounds of 
Obedience and Government," maintained that the people 
might be released from their oath of allegiance by the evil 
conduct of their governor, and that, when he was once de- 
posed, the common good might require them to submit rather 
than to attempt his restoration. On the Continent Charles 
II. and his counsellors grew alarmed, and warned Ormonde 
to be on his guard. And they had good xeason to do 
so, for while this civil negotiation was being carried on in 
secret in London, Monk, at the suggestion of Cromwell, had 
concluded a suspension of hostilities with the great Catholic 
chief, O'Neil, in Ir-eland : which suspension covered the en- 
gagement of O'Neil to lend his assistance nnderhand to the 
operations of the army and generals of the Parliament. Crom- 
well had too unprejudiced a mind to underrate the strength 
of the Catholics in Ireland ; and with equal unscrupulous- 

1 Carte's Ormonde Letters, vol. i. p. 249 ; Godwin's History of the Com- 
monwealth, vol. ill. pp. 153 — 155 ; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. 
p., 95. 
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riess, but greater secrecy than Charles II. had employed, he 
prepared to conciliate them, if the Protestant Parliament and 
public would permit him to do so, or to compromise and 
divide them, if he were forbidden to make use of them. 1 

He also attempted to renew some friendly relations with 
the Presbyterians themselves, his most recent and most ar- 
dent opponents — abstaining from all religions hostility to 
them, and giving them to understand that, in his opinion, 
their ecclesiastical system was the one which the State must 
eventually adopt and maintain. Before his departure for 
Ireland, he was anxious to make friends there, and to con- 
ciliate, or at least to pacify the enemies whom he left behind 
him in England. 

He still delayed his departure, however. Was he merely 
desirous to wait until his troops had arrived, and were in 
readiness in Ireland, before he appeared there himself; or 
did he meditate some secret design ? The Parliament began 
to feel some anxiety, for it was chiefly to get rid of Crom- 
well, and to find employment for the army, that it had so 
-vigorously undertaken the Irish war, and made so many 
sacrifices for its effectual maintenance. The foreign minis- 
ters resident in London strongly doubted Cromwell's inten- 
tion to go at all. " People continue to say," wrote M. de 
Croulte to Cardinal Mazarin, " that Cromwell will start at the 
end of this month, at latest. The opinion which I have to 
the contrary, is so conformable to that of many intelligent 
persons, that I cannot retract it, and until I am convinced by 
the news of his journey into that country, I shall persevere 
in that opinion. It can hardly be possible that Cromwell, 
who, according to the belief of many, carries his ideas be- 
yond even the suggestions of the most undisciplined ambi- 
tion, can resolve to abandon this kingdom to the mercy of 

1 Carte's Ormonde Letters, vol. i. pp. 216—222. 
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the plots which may be formed in his absence, and which 
his presence can prevent from being so much as tinder- 
taken." 1 

But, in the beginning of June, Ormonde entered the field, 
and, notwithstanding the dissensions of his party, and the 
wretched organization of his army, his successes were so 
rapid, that at the end of the month, Londonderry and Dab* 
lin were the only towns in Ireland which remained faithful 
to the Parliament Cromwell took his resolution. On the 
10th of July, a large number of his friends met at White- 
hall; three ministers invoked the Divine blessing on his 
arms; and Cromwell himself, after two of his officers, Goffe 
and Harrison, had spoken, commented on several texts of 
Scripture which were appropriate to his undertaking. On 
the same day, at five o'clock in the evening, he set out for 
Bristol, " in that state and equipage," says a newspaper of 
the time, "as the like hath hardly been seen; himself in a 
coach, with six gallant Flanders mares, whitish-gray; divers 
coaches accompanying him, and very many great officers of 
the army; his lifeguard consisting of eighty gallant men, 
the meanest whereof a commander or esquire, in stately 
habit, with trumpets sounding. Of his lifeguard, many are 
colonels, and, believe me, it's such a guard as is hardly to be 
paralleled in the world. And now, have at you, my lord of 
Ormonde] you will have men of gallantry to encounter, 
whom to overcome will be honor sufficient, and to be beaten 
by them will be no great blemish to your reputation. If 
you say, ' Csesar or nothing I' they say, * A Eepublic or no* 
thing I'" 8 

On reaching Bristol, and from motives which it is impos- 
sible to ascertain, Cromwell remained there nearly a month, 

1 Letter of the 14th June, 1649; Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de 
France. 
* Cromwelliana, p. 62 ; Whitelocke, p. 413. 
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going and coming between the different ports along the 
coast, superintending the embarkation of his troops, and 
receiving numerous visitors. The people thronged from the 
surrounding country to see him. His wife and several mem- 
bers of his family came to pass a few days with him. He 
seemed still to hesitate, and to quit the soil of England with 
great doubtfulness and effort. 1 

News, however, arrived from Ireland, which put an end 
to his fingerings. Before marching upon Dublin, Ormonde 
had written to the governor, Colonel Michael Jones, who 
had, until 'then, been regarded as a moderate Presbyterian, 
urging him "to leave that pretended Parliament, who had 
murdered their King, and would introduce anarchy," and 
promising him great rewards, if he would return to the royal 
cause. Jones answered, " that he understood not how his 
lordship came to that power; that the Parliament of England 
would never have consented to such a peace as his lordship 
had made with the rebels, without any provision for the Pro- 
testant religion ; that he knew not how that oould be esta- 
blished by an army of Papists ; and that he had rather suffer 
in his trust, than purchase to himself the ignominy of perfidy 
by any advantage offered to him." Ormonde encamped be- 
fore Dublin, hoping to reduce the place, as its garrison was 
weak, and he had adherents among the inhabitants. But, at 
the end of July, Cromwell's vanguard, assisted by a favora- 
ble wfrujl, entered the port of Dublin, in spite of Ormonde's 
endeavors to prevent it. The garrison, thus strengthened, 
revictualled, and inspirited, demanded some bold action of 
its commander; and, on the 2d of August, Jones made so 
unexpected, so vigorous, and sa successful a sortie against 
the camp of the besiegers, at the village of Eathmines, that, 
notwithstanding thedesperate efforts of the superior officer^ 

1 Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, voL ii. p. 37. 
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and of Ormonde himself, the whole of the royal army wad 
thrown into disorder, put to rout with considerable loss, and 
obliged to raise the siege. 1 

Whatever may have been the cause of his delay in quitting 
England, it did not suit Cromwell's purpose that another 
should have the honor of subjugating Ireland. On the day 
following the arrival of this news, he set out ; and as soon as 
he had embarked, while still in the port of Milford Haven, 
careful to show himself one of the foremost to celebrate the 
victory of Colonel Jones, he wrote to his friend, Richard 
Mayor, whose daughter had just been married to his eldest 
son Eichard: "The Marquis of Ormonde besieged Dublin 
with nineteen thousand men or thereabouts ; seven thousand 
Scots and three thousand more were coming to join him in 
that work. Jones issued out of Dublin with four thousand 
foot and twelve hundred horse ; hath routed this whole army ; 
killed about four thousand upon the place; taken 2,517 
prisoners, above three hundred of them officers, some of 
great quality.' This is an astonishing mercy ; so great and 
seasonable that indeed we are like them that dreamed. 
What can we say? The Lord fill our souls with thankful- 
ness, that our mouths may be full of his praise — and our 
lives too; and grant we may never forget his goodness to us. 
These things seem to strengthen our faith and love, against 
more difficult times. Sir, pray for me, that I may walk 
worthy of the Lord in all that he hath called me unto I" 

And this outburst of patriotic piety concludes by this trait 
of paternal solicitude : " I have committed my son to you ; 
pray give him advice. I envy him not his contents ; but I 
fear he should be swallowed up in them. I would have him 

1 Whitelocke, pp. 891, 419, 420; Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 176, 278; 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 340 — 345. 

t These round numbers are all greatly exaggerated. See Carte's Ormonde 
Letters, vol. ii. pp. 408, 407—411. 
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mind and understand business, read a little history, study 
the mathematics and cosmography; these are good, with 
subordination to the things of God. Better than idleness or 
mere outward worldly contents. These fit for public, ser- 
vices, for which a man is born." 1 

Cromwell always manifested the greatest interest in his 
children, their temporal affairs as well as their moral tenden* 
cies ; and in tins, as in everything that concerned him, he 
brought his provident and dominant activity into constant 
exercise. 

He arrived in Dublin two days afterwards, on the 15fch of 
August, and was received with all possible demonstrations 
of joy. The population crowded out to welcome him, with 
mingled kindness and curiosity. When nearly in the heart 
of the city, where the concourse was greatest, he halted ; and, 
rasing in his carriage, with his hat in his hand, made a speech 
to the people. "He did not doubt," he said, "that, as God 
had brought him thither in safety, he would be able, bj 
Divine Providence, to restore them all to their just liberties 
and properties; and," he added, "that all persons whose 
hearts' affections were real for the carrying on of this great 
work against the barbarous and bloodthirsty Irish and their 
confederates and adherents, and for propagating of Christ's 
Gospel, and establishing of truth and peace, and restoring of 
this bleeding nation of Ireland to its former happiness and 
tranquillity, should find favor and protection from the Far* 
liament of England and him, and withal receive such rewards 
and gratuities as might be answerable to their merits*" This 
speech.wss received by the people with shouts of " We will 
live and die with you l"* On the following day, a military 
and puritanic proclamation indicated the character of his 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45. 
* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 48. 
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government ; after reciting " the great mercies of God to the 
city of Dublin, particularly in the latrf defeat given to the 
rebels who encompassed it round about," he expressed his 
astonishment to learn that, "notwithstanding the goodness 
of God to them, yet by profane swearing, cursing, and drunk- 
enness, his holy name is daily dishonored and blasphemed, 
contrary to the laws of God and the known laws of the land, 
and to the articles of war ;" he enjoined the mayor and ma- 
gistrates of the city, as well as the officers of the army, " to 
put in due execution the laws against such offenders;" and 
he finally declared that he would " punish the neglect and 
contempt of his proclamation with the severest penalties of 
the law." 1 

No sooner had his troops rested a few days than he entered 
the field, but with intentions very different from those he had 
professed at a distance, whilst his expedition was in prepa- 
ration. As soon as he was in Ireland, on the theatre of war 
and in the midst of the combatants, Cromwell became con- 
vinced that the prejudices and animosities of the English 
against the Irish, of the Protestants against the Catholics, of 
the Republicans against the Royalists, were there fierce and 
uncontrollable passions, which might be used with powerful 
efficacy so long as they were allowed free course, bat which 
permitted no politic calculations or wary compromises. He 
accepted this conclusion without hesitation, as a fact which 
admitted of no discussion, and determined to take full advan- 
tage of it. The instructions and examples which he received 
from London urged him rather to pursue this course than 
otherwise. The news from Ireland, and particularly Jones's 
victory at Dublin, and the confidence which it inspired, dis- 
sipated all the schemes of negotiation with the Irish and the 
Catholics, which had recently been in contemplation. The 
Parliament severely disavowed the suspension of hostilities 

1 Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 428. 
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which Monk had concluded with O'Neil, and the political 
leaders who had secretly incited Monk to take this step, felt 
themselves obliged to be the first to blame his act, in order 
to succeed afterwards in getting him excused because of his 
intention. A few days later, the House voted that Sir Ken- 
elm Digby and Sir John Winter — those ardent Catholics 
whom it had allowed, and almost invited, to come to London, 
that it might secure their co-operation in Ireland, at the 
price of the liberty of their faith and worship — were danger* 
ous men, whom it was necessary to dismiss without delay ; 
and they were ordered to leave England immediately on pain 
of death and the confiscation of their property if they ven- 
tured to return thither. 1 All tendency to compromise, from 
motives of either justice or prudence, had disappeared ; and 
in the councils of England, as in the army in Ireland, reli- 
gious and political fanaticism alone prevailed. 

It was under these sombre auspices that Cromwell marched 
from Dublin, on the 31st of August, at the head of about ten 
thousand men, to lay siege to Drogheda, the most important 
town in the province of Leinster. Ormonde, on retiring from 
the siege of Dublin, had thrown into this town a garrison of 
three thousand men, nearly all English, commanded by Sir 
Arthur Ashton, an old wooden-legged officer, of tried courage 
and fidelity, in the hope that it would long arrest the pro- 
gress of the enemy. After employing six days in preparing 
for the siege, Cromwell summoned the governor to surren- 
der, and on his refusal, on the 10th of September, the storm 
commenced. The first attack, although vigorous, failed, with 
great loss to the assailants ; Colonel Castle and several other 
officers were killed in the breach. Cromwell headed the 
second attack himself, and, notwithstanding the energetic 
resistance of the besieged, the entrenchments were carried in 
succession, as well as the towers and churches of the town, 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. yl pp. 277, 289; Whitelocke, pp. 419, 422, 428. 
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to which the most obstinate had retreated. u In the heat of 
action," wrote Cromwell to the President of the Council of 
State and to the Speaker of the House of Commons, "I for- 
bade our men to spare any that were in arms in the town; 
and, I think, that night they put to the sword about two 
thousand men, among whom were the governor, Sir Arthur 
Ashton, and divers considerable officers. The next day the 
two towers were summoned, in one of which was about six 
or seven score ; but they refused to yield themselves ;. and 
we, knowing that hunger must compel them, set only good 
guards to secure them from running away until their sto* 
maohs were come down. From one of the said towers, not* 
withstanding their condition, they killed and wounded som& 
of our men. When they submitted, their officers were 
knocked on the head, and every tenth man of the soldiers 
killed, and the rest shipped for the Barbadoes. I believe all 
their friars were knocked on the head promiscuously. I am 
persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of God upon 
these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued their hands in, 
so much innocent blood ; and that it will tend to prevent the 
effusion of blood for the future ; — which are the satisfactory * 
grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work 
remorse and regret. 

" P. S. — The following officers and soldiers were slain at 
the storming of Tredah: The governor, one colonel, two 
lieutenant-colonels, one major, eight captains, eight lieu- 
tenants, and eight cornets — all of horse ; three colonels, with 
their lieutenants and majors, forty-four captains, and all their; 
lieutenants, ensigns, &c; 220 reformadoes and troopers; 
2600 foot soldiers, besides staff-officers, surgeons, &c, and, 
many inhabitants." 1 

According to other reports, by royalist and even parlia- 

1 Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 66 — 68 ; Old Par- 
liamentary History, toI. xix. pp. 201—21,0; Whitelocke, pp. 424—427. 
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raentary writers, not only did the carnage last two days, bat 
officers who were discovered after the lapse of fire or six 
days, during which they had been concealed by the humanity 
of some of the soldiers, were put to death in cold blood ; and 
at the moment of the massacre, women and children met 
with the same fate as armed men. " It was," says a contem- 
porary panegyrist of Cromwell, " a sacrifice of three thousand 
Irish to the ghosts of ten thousand English, whom they had 
massacred some years before." 1 

The sacrifice did not produce the effect which Cromwell 
had anticipated would justify it ; it did not suffice to prevent 
the further effusion of blood ; another such example had to 
be made. Wexford, a month afterwards, defended itself with 
the same obstinacy as Drogheda, and witnessed a similar mas- 
sacre. Other places, it is true, from intimidation or treachery, 
surrendered: Cork, Boss, Youghal, and Kilkenny, submitted 
without resistance ; but other places again, Callan, Gowran, 
and Clonmel, made a bold defence ; and some, Waterford for 
instance, resisted so vigorously that Cromwell was obliged to 
raise the siege. And, even where success seemed won most 
easily, it was sullied by acts of wanton cruelty : at Gowran 
the soldiers obtained their lives on surrendering the place, 
but on the condition of giving up their officers, who were all 
put to death. The Bishop of Boss was hanged in his epis- 
copal robes, under the walls of a fortress defended by his 
troops. Clonmel made an heroic resistance, and when at 
length it surrendered, Cromwell found not a single man be- 
longing to the garrison in it; whilst he was signing the 
articles of capitulation with the inhabitants, they had left the 
town by night with their arms and baggage, to recommence 
the war elsewhere.* 

1 Old Parliamentary History, vol. xix. p. 210 ; Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 896; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 129. 
* Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, voL iL pp. 60—166 ; Comnotf 
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It is the ordinary artifice of bad passions to impute the 
cruel satisfaction with whichthey glut themselves, either to 
some great idea whose accomplishment they are earnestly 
pursuing, or to the absolute necessity of success. History 
would be dishonored by admitting these lying excuses: it is 
her duty to refer evil to its source, and to render to the vices 
of mankind that which is their due. 

Human fanaticism also lies, or allows itself to be deluded 
by pride, when it pretends to be the executor of the high 
decrees of Divine justice : it is not the office of man to pro- 
nounce upon nations the sentences of God. 

Cromwell was not bloodthirsty; but he was determined 
to succeed rapidly and at any cost, from the necessities of 
his fortune, far more than for the advancement of his cause : 
and he denied no outlet to the passions of those who served 
him. He was an ambitious and selfish, though really great, 
man, who had narrow-minded and hard-hearted fanatics for 
his instruments. 

His great and true means of success did not consist in his 
massacres, but in his genius, and in the exalted idea which 
the people had already conceived of him. Sometimes by 
instinct, sometimes from reflection, he conducted himself in 
Ireland <bwards both his friends and his enemies with an 
ability as pliant as it was profound ; for he excelled in the 
art of treating with men, and of persuading, or seducing, or 
appeasing those even who naturally regarded him with the 
greatest distrust and aversion. At the same time that he 
gave up to murder and pillage the towns which fell into his 
hands, he maintained in other respects the severest discipline 
in his army, not suffering it to Jo the inhabitants any wrong, 
and taking care that it paid for all it consumed. That very 
man who boasted that at Drogheda "all the friars were 

Journals, vol. vi. pp. 814, 828; Whitelooke, pp. 488, 484, 46G; Godwin's 
History of the Commonwealth, voL ill. pp. 151 — 161. 
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knocked on the head promiscuously," and who always pom- 
pously excepted the Catholics from his promises of Christian 
toleration, that very man maintained, by means of Irish 
monks, a most active police among his enemies, who kept 
him always well informed of their designs and movements, 
and were sometimes influential enough to procure their 
failure by promoting dissensions among them, He labored 
incessantly to detach all men of importance from the royal 
cause, and he even carried his attempts of this sort, unsuc- 
cessfully of course, as far as the Marquis of Ormonde him- 
self for whom he openly professed the highest esteem, and 
frequently asked : " What Lord Ormonde had to do with 
Charles Stuart, and what obligations he had ever received 
from him ?" . Towards the Parliament his behavior was very 
independent, but without vanity or bluster ; his language, 
on the contrary, was deferential even to humility : after the 
capture of Ross, he wiote to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons: "Having given you this account, I shall not 
trouble you with particular desires. Those I shall humbly 
present to the Council of State. Only, in the general, give 
me leave humbly to oflfer what in my judgment I coneeivB 
to be for your service, with a full submission to you* We 
desire recruits may be speeded to us. TJie forces desired 
will not raise your charge, if your assignments already for 
the forces here do come to our hands in time. Wherefore I 
humbly beg that the moneys desired may be seasonably - 
sent over ; and those other necessaries, clothes, shoes, and 
stockings, formerly desired ; that so poor creatures may be 
encouraged ; and through the same blessed presence that has 
gone along with us, I hope, before it be long, to see Ireland 
no burden -to England, but a profitable part of its Common- 
wealth." 1 

1 Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 99—100 ; Claren- 
don's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 427, 428; Whitelocke, p. 426; 
Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 151. 
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It was not long before lie discovered and put into prac- 
tice the most effectual means for succeeding in this object. 
When he perceived that, notwithstanding some partial suc- 
cesses, he would never be able to disorganize the royalist 
party in Ireland, by depriving it of its leaders, he turned his 
attention towards the soldiers ;- they were numerous and 
brave, but for the most part utterly destitute and despond- 
ent. He published throughout the country that they were 
free to go and serve abroad ; and that he authorized all the 
officers, or any other persons who chose to engage in the 
undertaking, to levy as many men as they could find, and 
to convey them out of Ireland for the service of the Conti- 
nental powers. He communicated this permission to the 
Ministers of France and Spain in London, lumbers of 
royalist officers, both English and Irish, without employment 
or resources, saw a future thus opened to them, and offered 
their services to the foreign agents, for levying regiments 
and transporting them into France or Spain. Don Alonzo 
de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador in London, and Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, eagerly availed themselves' of this offer; in a 
few months, nearly twenty-five thousand Irish were enrolled 
for Spain, and twenty thousand for France, and that Catholic 
territory on which Ormonde found it very difficult to keep 
together a body of eight or ten thousand men, for the King's 
service, furnished more than forty thousand soldiers, hostile 
to the Parliament, for the service of France and Spain. 1 

So many successes, both military and political, gained so 
rapidly, and so skilfully extolled by his zealous friends, 
soon caused the Parliament almost as much alarm as they 
had won it security. Cromwell in London was, at every 
moment, a subject of embarrassment; but Cromwell, so 
powerful and glorious in Ireland, seemed more dangerous 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 428 — 431 ; Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches, toI. ii. p. 163. 
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said threatening still. Moreover, a report was current that 
Charles Stuart, in consequence of fresh negotiations with the 
Scots, was on the point of proceeding to Scotland. Cromwell 
would probably be needed in that direction. On the 8th of 
January, 1650, it was determined that he should be recalled, 
and the Council of State was ordered to inform him of this 
resolution. He was then in winter-quarters, scarcely reco- 
vered from a rather severe illness. He suddenly re-entered 
the field, and vigorously recommenced his marches and sieges 
in various parts of Ireland. On the 25th of February, letters 
were read from him, in the House of Commons, announcing 
new successes. It was voted first, that a letter of thanks 
should be sent to him, and next that, on his return to Lon- 
don, he should "have the use of the lodgings called the 
Cockpit (a portion of the palace of Whitehall), of the Spring 
Garden and St. James's House, and the command of St. 
James's Park." Cromwell's wife and family, with consider- 
able reluctance, made preparations for removing to their 
new abode ; as for Cromwell himself, he continued to remain 
and conquer in Ireland. At length, on the 2d of April, he 
thus wrote to the Parliament : — 

" I have received divers private intimations of your plea- 
sure to have me come in person to wait upon you in Eng- 
land ; as also copies of votes of the Parliament to that pur- 
pose. But considering the way they came to me was but by 
private intimations, and the votes did refer to a letter to be 
signed by the Speaker, I thought it would have been too 
much forwardness in me to have left my charge here, until 
the said letter came; it being not fit for me to prophesy 
whether the letter would be ,an absolute command, or having 
limitations with a liberty left by the Parliament to me, to 
consider in what way to yield my obedience. Your letter 
came to my hand upon Friday the 22d of March, the same 
day that I came before the city of Kilkenny. And I under- 
VOL. i.— 10 
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stood by Dr. Cartwright, who delivered it to me, that reason 
of cross winds, and the want of shipping in the West of 
England where he was, hindered him from coming with it 
sooner ; it bearing date the 8th of January, and not coming 
to my hands until the 22d of March. 

"The letter supposed your army in winter quarters, and 
the time of the year not suitable for present action ; making 
this as the reason of your command. And your forces have 
been in action ever since the 29th of January; and your let- 
ter, which was to be the rule of my obedience, coming to my 
hands after our having been so long in action, with respect 
had to the reasons you were pleased to use therein, I knew 
not what to do. And having received a letter, signed by 
yourself, of the 26th of February, which mentions not a word 
of the continuance of your pleasure concerning my coming 
over, I did humbly conceive it much consisting with my duty, 
humbly to beg a positive signification what your will is ; pro- 
fessing (as before the Lord), that I am most ready to obey 
your commands herein with all sincerity ; rejoicing only to 
be about that work which I am called to by those whom God 
hath set over me, which I acknowledge you to be ; and fear- 
ing only in obeying you, to disobey you. I most humbly 
and earnestly beseech you to judge for me, whether your let- 
ter doth not naturally allow me the liberty of begging a more 
clear expression of your command and pleasure; which, when 
vouchsafed unto me, will find most ready and cheerful obedi- 
ence." 1 

He had gained as much time as he wished, and while he 
was delaying, the course of events was such as to render his 
return to London a new source of power and greatness to 
him. 

"When Charles II., 'after having left the Hague to pay a 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 157, 158. 
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visit to the Queen, his mother, at St Germains, received 
certain information that Cromwell had assumed the govern- 
ment of Ireland, he hesitated more and more to proceed 
thither, as he was unwilling to risk his future and his life 
upon so dangerous a ground, and against so formidable an 
adversary. He spent three months at St. Germains, a mo- 
notonous residence, which the Court of France took little 
pains to render agreeable to him, and the ennui of which the 
imperious ill-temper of his mother did not tend to dissipate. 
At the news of Ormonde's defeat before Dublin, the young 
prince's first impulse was to set out at once for Ireland, and 
take his personal share in the struggle. To those who told 
him that it would be imprudent for him to go thither to share 
in defeat, he replied : " Then must I go there to die, for it is 
disgraceful for me to live anywhere else." " This speech ap- 
peared to proceed from a noble heart," says Madame de Mot- 
teville, who lived on almost as intimate terms with Queen 
Henrietta Maria as with Anne of Austria; "the greatest men 
of antiquity never spoke better; but young people pass 
easily from this rigid virtue into laxity; they afterwards en- 
dure with indifference those very evils which at first appeared 
to them the most insupportable in life, and the pleasures 
which they meet with in life are the cause of this. So it hap- 
pened in the case of this prince.-' 1 His own courtiers were 
not long in estimating the character of their sovereign. 
"Foreign princes," wrote one of them to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, " begin to look upon him as a person so lazy and care- 
less in his own business, that they think it not safe, by con- 
tributing anything to his assistance, to irritate so potent ene- 
mies as they fear his rebellious subjects are like to proved* 
Charles soon experienced the effects of this feeling ; Cardinal 

' ' Memoires de Madame de Motteyille, toI. iii. pp. 829, 388 ; in Petitot's 
Collection. 
8 Carte's Ormonde Letters, toL i. p. 819. ' 
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Mazarin gave him cleaTly to understand that his prolonged 
residence at St. Germains was becoming a source of embar- 
rassment to the Court of France, which had no wish tp quar- 
rel with the Commonwealth of England. Queen Henrietta 
Maria herself, who stood in great need of Mazarin's favor, 
urged her son to take the Cardinal's hint, without requiring 
a more precise explanation of his wishes ; and about the mid- 
dle of September, 1649, Charles set out, through Normandy, 
for the island of Jersey, the only part of his dominions of 
whioh he still retained possession. 1 • 

No sooner had he arrived there than he received intelligence 
of the disaster of Drogheda, and almost at the same moment 
the Parliament of Scotland sent to request him to resume the 
negotiations which had been opened at the Hague for his return, 
to his kingdom. Since the failure of that first attempt, the gene- 
ral feeling of the Scottish people in favor of the King had not 
ceased to manifest itself; several insurrections of the pure 
royalists had occurred in various parts of the kingdom; and 
although the Presbyterian Parliament had promptly repressed 
them, its leaders, Argyle amongst others, were convinced that 
they could not refrain from making another serious effort to 
induce Charles to return, or at least attempting a striking 
demonstration of their willingness to receive him. The pro- 
positions which their envoy, Lord Winram, of Liberton, 
brought to Jersey, were in substance the same, and to the 
full as harsh, as those which Charles had recently rejected at 
the Hague ; but his position was now less advantageous ; his 
•enemies were triumphant in England and Ireland; from 
Paris and the Hague, his mother and brother-in-law urged 
him more strongly than ever to accept the proposition of the 
Scots, one writing to him that the Court of France, and the 
other that the people of Holland, were decidedly of opinion 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 361— -354. 
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that he should do so. Charles wished to consxdt Ormonde. 
Ormonde replied that there was no possible ground for hope 
unless they could succeed in bringing about a war between 
England and Scotland, and thus operating a diversion which 
would enable the Irish royalists to take breath and attempt 
fresh efforts. Nearly all the most trusted counsellors of 
Charles, who were with him at the time, held the same 
opinion. He yielded to their unanimous advice, and, either 
because Jersey seemed an inconvenient place for negotiating, 
or in order to gain more time, he appointed the Scottish 
Commissioners to meet him at Breda, a town in the private 
domain of his brother-in-law, the Prince of Orange, where he 
felt himself perfectly free and safe. But as he felt neither 
satisfaction nor confidence in the negotiation to which he had 
submitted, he wrote to Montrose, who was then busy raising 
money and men in Germany : " I entreat you to go on vigor- 
ously, and with your wonted courage and care, in the prose- 
cution of those trusts I have committed to you, and not to be 
startled with any reports you may hear, as if I were other- 
wise inclined to the Presbyterians than when I left you. I 
assure you I am upon the same principles I was, and depend 
as much as ever upon your undertaking and endeavors for 
my service." 1 

Montrose did not require to be stimulated to activity ; pas- 
sionately proud and devoted to his King, he had confidence 
in his cause, in himself, and in his destiny. A popular pre- 
diction had affirmed that he would restore the King to his 
throne; and he had been supplied by Charles with all the 
powers necessary to enable him to act. He travelled through 
the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, seeking 

1 Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 441, 681 ; Clarendon's History 
ef the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 399— 401 ; Whitelocke, pp. 429, 430; Carte's 
Ormonde Letters, vol. i. pp. 838, 356. 
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the means of accomplishing his mission wherever he went, 
daily witnessing the failure of some of those on which he 
had relied, and daily returning to his work with the same 
conviction and the same ardor. That part of Europe, and 
especially Sweden, had then become the second fatherland of 
a large number of Scottish officers, who, after having served 
tinder Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years' W&r, had 
settled there with the fortune or the feme which they had 
acquired. Montrose lived among them as a pleasant com- 
panion both in war and revel, attracting some by the bril- 
liancy of his expectations, alluring others by his open-handed 
liberality ; they had all promised him their personal support 
or influence for his great enterprise, and some had even 
furnished him with funds. The King of Denmark and 
several of the petty princes of Germany had given him 
similar assurances. 1 When he believed himself ready to 
enter upon action, he published from Copenhagen, a declara- 
tion in which he announced and justified his undertaking, 
and invited all faithful subjects of the King to join with him 
in Scotland for its accomplishment ; he then appointed Ham- 
burgh as the place of rendezvous for his recruits, and took 
up his own residence there, with greater pomp than his re- 
sources warranted, for the purpose of awaiting, organizing, 
and despatching his forces.* 

Eecruits arrived slowly and in small numbers; the Court 
of Denmark was zealous but poor ; Queen Christina, of Swe- 
den, who had at first appeared favorable, was suddenly 
seized with admiration for the English Commonwealth and 
for Cromwell. Montrose collected with great difficulty at 
Hamburgh and Gothenburgh, a body of twelve hundred 

1 Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, Appendix xix. pp. 454 — 458. 
* Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. yi. pp. 408 — 410-; Whitelocke, 
pp. 426, 430, 434—436 ; Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 861—869. 
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men, poorly armed and equipped ; a first division, which he 
«ent off in September, 1649, perished at sea; the second, 
under the command of the Earl of Kinnoull, arrived safely 
at Kirkwall, the capital of Pomona, the principal of the 
Orkney islands, and fixed themselves there until the arrival 
of their general. Montrose on his Bide was awaiting fresh 
recruits, and the promised insurrections of the royalists in 
the Scottish Highlands. But the first attempt at insurrec- 
tion, beginning too prematurely, had been too easily re- 
pressed; 1 no general rising took place* the friends of Mont- 
rose wrote to him that his presence was indispensable, and 
would certainly be efficacious. He set out, at length, and* 
reached the Orkneys in the early part of March, 1650, with 
five hundred men, and a few Scottish nobles who were de- 
voted to his person and fortune. 

A short time* before his arrival, and in answer to his de- 
claration, the Kirk and Parliament of Scotland had pub- 
lished two other declarations against him, remarkable for 
their violence even in that age of unbridled passion. " It 
may seem strange," they said, " that we should think it worth 
the while to answer the slanders and groundless reproaches 
of that viperous brood of Satan, James Grahame, whom the 
Estates of Parliament have long since declared traitor, the 
church hath delivered into the hands of the devil, and the 
nation doth generally detest and abhor; yet, because our 
silence may be subject to misconstruction, and some of the 
weaker sort may be inveigled by the bold assertions and 
railing accusations of this impudent braggart, presenting 
himself to the view of the world, clothed with his Majesty's 
authority as Lieutenant-Governor and Captain-General of 
this Kingdom, we shall shortly answer what is said against 
us, take off the mask which he hath put on, and expose him 

1 Browne's History of the Highlands, toI. ii. pp. 26—28. 
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to public view in his own apparel." 1 All the old grievances 
of the dominant party, And the variations of conduct im- 
puted to Montrose at the beginning of the civil war, and the 
acts of cruelty of which he had been accused during his 
campaign on behalf of Charles I., in 1645, were ably set 
forth in these two documents, which were read and com- 
mented upon from every Presbyterian pulpit; and at the 
moment when he set foot again in Scotland, the rage and 
terror of the people combined, against Montrose, with the 
hatred and alarm of his rivals. 

On disembarking at the northern extremity of Scotland, 
he displayed somewhat pompously three banners, two in the 
name of the King, on one of which was painted the severed 
head of Charles I., with this motto : " Judge and revenge 
my cause, O Lord!" — on the third, which was his own stand- 
ard, was a naked arm, holding a blood-stained sword, on a 
black ground, with this motto : " Nil medium? He then ad- 
vanced slowly through the counties of Caithness and Suther- 
land, expecting to be joined by recruits from the country 
itself. These recruits, however, did not appear; on the con- 
trary, he learned that many chieftains, on whose support he 
had reckoned, had ranged themselves on the side of the Par- 
liament ; and he was visibly surprised and disappointed at 
the little sensation produced by his name and progress. 
The government at Edinburgh, whilst a larger body of 
troops were collecting under the command of David Leslie, 
sent forward some squadrons of cavalry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Strahan, an impetuous sectary and valiant officer; 
five hundred infantry, collected by the Earl of Sutherland, 
joined Strahan's force, and they were lying together at Tain, 
on the eastern coast of Ross-shire, when they were informed 
that Montrose was encamped at a short distance, and care- 

1 Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 464, 465. 
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lessly guarded, as lie did not know that the enemy was 
already so near him. It was Saturday, the 10th of April, 
and Strahan hesitated to march forward, as he was unwilling 
to run the risk of being obliged "to fight on Sunday ; but a 
movement made by Montrose brought the two troops still 
more closely together. Strahan then took his resolution, 
and advanced to within a league of Montrose's camp -at Cor- 
biesdale, which was still unaware of his proximity, and in 
considerable disorder. Strahan's squadrons charged it sud- 
denly and in succession, as if they had been the vanguard 
of an army. Montrose tried to fall back upon a neighboring 
wood: the soldiers whom he had brought with him from 
Germany fought valiantly, but the recruits that he had 
raised in the Orkneys dispersed. With his accustomed 
bravery, he endeavored, but in vain, to rally them; his horse 
was killed under him, and he would have been taken on the 
field of battle, if his friend, Lord Frendraught, had not 
generously remounted him. The battle soon turned into a 
rout and massacre ; ten officers, and more than three hun- 
dred soldiers, were slain; more than four hundred prisoners 
were taken, and a hundred Irish, who were found among 
them, were instantly shot. Montrose fled at full speed, and 
■as soon as he was out of sight, he forsook his horse, threw 
away his George and his order of the Garter, changed clothes 
with a peasant, and betook himself across the fields in search 
of an asylum. He wandered for many days among the 
Highlands of Ross and Sutherlandshire, sometimes received 
with enthusiasm, sometimes repulsed with horror, frequently 
exhausted with fatigue and hunger, and vainly endeavoring 
to reach the coast. At length, on the 3d of May, either 
from mischance or treachery, he was discovered and arrested 
in a cottage on the estate of Neil Macleod, Laird of Assynt; 
from whence he was taken to the castles of Skild and Brane, 
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until orders arrived for his immediate transfer to Edin- 
burgh. 1 . . 

He was now in the worst possible position; he had against 
him both the government and the people, the implacable 
hatred of his rivals, and the brutal fury of the multitude. 
They thronged on his route to load him with insults, but 
could not succeed in humbling him for a moment. He en- 
dured with the same firmness of soul the outrages of his ene- 
mies and the farewell meeting with his children, with whom 
he was allowed a brief interview at the house of his father- 
in-law, the Earl of Southesk. But marks of sympathy were 
not altogether denied him. At the Castle of Grange, where 
he lodged with his escort a short time before peaching Dun- 
dee, the Lady of Grange made an almost successful attempt 
to procure his escape during the night ; and at Dundee itself, 
which in 1645 had suffered severely from his arms, the in- 
habitants, far from triumphing over him in his misfortune, 
treated him with the greatest respect, and, by their remon- 
strances, obtained permission from his guards to supply him 
with clothes suitable to his rank, instead of the tattered gar- 
ments in which he had been captured, and which he had until 
then been insultingly obliged to wear. 8 

On the 17th of May he arrived at Leith, near Edinburgh. 
The Parliament met on the same day, and voted that "James 
Grahame should be brought on a cart, bareheaded, and bound 
to the cart by a rope — the hangman, in his livery, covered, 
riding on the horse that draws the cart — from the Watergate 
to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and from thence to the Parlia- 
ment House ; and there, in the place of delinquents, on his 
knees should receive his sentence, viz. to be hanged on a gib- 

1 Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 372 — 377; Balfour's Annals of Scot- 
land, yoI. iii. p. 432, vol. iv. p. 9 ; Laing's History of Scotland, toI. iii. pp. 
442—444; Browne's History of the Highlands, vol. ii. pp. 80—36. 

8 Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 879—382. 
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bet at the Cross of Edinburgh, with his book and declaration 
tied by a rope about his neck,, and there to hang for the space 
of three hours until he were dead; and thereafter to be cut 
down by the hangman ; his head, hands, and legs to be cut 
off, and distributed as follows: his head to be affixed on an 
iron pole on the west pinnacle of the new prison of Edin- 
burgh ; one hand to be set on the gate of Perth, the other on 
the gate of Stirling ; one leg and foot on the gate of Aberdeen, 
the other on the gate of Glasgow. If he was at his death 
peaitent, and released from excommunication, then the trunk 
of his body should be interred in the Greyfriars ; otherwise 
it should be interred in the Borrowmuir, by the hangman's 
men, under the gallows." 1 The manners of that age were 
still rude enough for the hatred of his enemies to take plea- 
sure in such a spectacle, which was then calculated to inspire 
beholders with greater dread than disgust. 

On the following day, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
Montrose was conducted, on an old broken-down horse, from 
Leith to the Watergate of Edinburgh, where he was met by 
the magistrates of the city in their robes, escorted by the 
town-guard and hangman. A copy of his sentence was de- 
livered to him ; he read it, and returned it, saying with the 
greatest calmness and composure, "That he was ready to 
submit to it; only he was sorry that through him the King's 
majesty, whose person he represented, should be so much 
dishonored." The procession then moved forward ; Montrose 
did not remove his hat, and the hangman knocked it off; 
thirty -four of his officers, his companions in captivity, walked, 
tied two and two together, before the cart. Along the whole 
route an immense crowd had collected for the purpose of 
assailing Montrose with abuse, and even with dirt and stones; 
but the tranquil firmness of his demeanor, the gravity of his 

1 Balfour's Annals of Scotland, vol. iv. pp. 12, 13. 
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looks, and the undaunted courage which he displayed, pro- 
duced so powerful an impression upon the people that outrage 
ceased, silence reigned around the mournful cavalcade, or was 
broken at intervals only by expressions of compassion, and 
prayers on behalf of the illustrious prisoner. As the proces- 
sion passed in front of the house of the Earl of Moray, the 
cart stopped for a moment; all looked up in surprise; the 
Marquis of Argyle was at the window, with his family and 
several friends; he had desired to feast his eyes upon the 
humiliation of that enemy before whom, five years previously, 
he had been forced to fly. 1 Although the distance was little 
more than a mile, three hours were spent in going from the 
gate of the city to the Tolbooth. On dismounting from the 
cart, Montrose gave the hangman some money, as a reward, 
he said, " for driving his triumphal chariot so welL" The 
Parliament was in session; five commissioners were sent to 
the prison "to ask James Grahame if he had anything to say 
before he repaired to the House to receive his sentence." On 
their return to the Parliament, they reported that Montrose 
had refused to give any answer until he knew upon what 
terms they stood with the King, and whether they had come 
to any agreement with him. Seven commissioners were im- 
mediately sent to interrogate him, and to inform him that an 
agreement had been concluded with the King, who was on 
the point of returning to Scotland. Somewhat moved, doubt- 
less, by this intelligence, Montrose declined giving any further 
answer, saying that he had made a long journey, and that after 

1 This fact is placed beyond doubt by a letter from the French agent Gray- 
mond to Cardinal Mazarin, dated 31st May, 1650. " Plusieurs prirent garde, 
et en ont bien discouru apres, qu'on fit halte vis-a-vis la maison du Comte 
de Moray, ou estoit entre autres M. le Marquis d' Argyle, que consideVoit Son 
ennemi par une fenestre entr'ouverte." Archives des Affaires Etrangerea de 
France. 
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IC the wearisome and tedious ceremony and compliment they 
had paid him that day," he desired some repose. 1 

Two days after, when he was brought to the bar of the 
Parliament, he allowed himself the pleasure of following his 
natural tastes, and appeared before his enemies in splendid 
attire. He wore a rich dress of black silk embroidered with 
silver, and over it a scarlet cloak, trimmed with silver lace, 
and lined with crimson taffety ; and a beaver hat, with a broad 
silver band. On being placed on the raised platform appointed 
for criminals, he glanced proudly around him ; his face was 
pale and careworn, but expressive of invincible courage and 
dignified resolution. The Chancellor, Lord Loudon, addressed 
him in a long and bitter speech, and concluded by saying, 
" that for the many horrible murders, treasons and impieties 
he had committed, God had now brought him to suffer con- 
dign punishment." When the Chancellor had terminated his 
harangue, Montlx>se obtained, with some difficulty, permission 
to say a few words in his own defence ; he spoke with reserved 
hauteur, and considerable address, as if he had anticipated 
some result from his speech. "He considered the Parlia- 
ment," he said, "as sitting by the King's authority; and there- 
fore he had appeared with reverence, and bareheaded, which 
otherwise he would not willingly have done." He defended 
himself from the chaf ges of cruelty which had been brought 
against him during the late war, saying, " that it was not in 
the power of the greatest generals to prevent disorders alto- 
gether in their army, but he had endeavored what he could 
to suppress them, and to punish them as soon as they were 
known; he had never spilt any blood — no, not of his most 
inveterate enemies — but on the field of battle ; and even in 
the greatest heat of action, he had preserved the lives of many 

1 Wlahart's Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 888—886 ; Balfour's Annals of Soot- 
land, voL iv. p. 14. 
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thousands. As to his late invasion, he had undertaken it at 
the command of his Majesty; and he might justly affirm that 
no sutyect ever acted upon more honorable grounds, nor by 
a more lawful power and authority than he had done. Where- 
fore," he said in conclusion, " he desired them to lay aside all 
prejudices, private animosity, and desire of revenge, and con- 
sider him, in relation to the justice of his cause, as a man and 
a Christian; as an obedient subject, in relation to the com- 
mands of his royal master, which he had faithfully executed; 
as their fellow-subject, and one to whom they lay under great 
obligations, for having preserved the lives and fortunes of 
many of them, at a time when he had the power and authority, 
and wanted only the cruel inclination, to have destroyed both. 
He entreated them not to be too rash in their judgment against 
him, but to judge him according to the laws of God, the laws 
of nature and nations, and particularly by the laws of the 
land ; which if they refused, he appealed to the just Judge 
of the world, who must at last judge them all, and always 
gives righteous judgment" The Chancellor replied to him. 
with anger and invectives. Montrose attempted to speak a 
second time, but he was stopped, and ordered to kneel down 
and receive his sentence; which he did. 1 His execution was 
fixed for the following day. 

During the evening, the Presby teriaa ministers and magis- 
trates of Edinburgh besieged Montrose with their visits, in 
the hope of extorting from him some expression which,would 
imply a recognition of the rightfulness of their Church and 
government. But their persevering endeavors only served 
to increase his enthusiasm. He told them "that he was 
much beholden to the Parliament for the great honor they 
had decreed him ; for he was prouder to have his head fixed 

1 Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 387—392; Balfour's Annals of Scot- 
land, vol. ir. p. 16. 
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nfxm the top of the prison, in the view of the present and 
succeeding ages, than if they had ordered a golden statue to 
be erected to him in the market-place, or that his picture 
should be hung in the King's bedchamber. He thanked 
them for taking so effectual a method to preserve the me- 
mory -of his loyalty and regard for his beloved sovereign, 
even to the latest posterity, by transmitting such lasting 
monuments of them to the four principal cities of the king- 
dom, and wished heartily that he had flesh enough to have 
sgnt a piece to every city in Christendom, as a testimony of 
his unshaken love and fidelity to his King and country . n 
He spent the night in prayer, and in composing verses, in 
which he gave noble expression to the same sentiments. 
Early in the morning, the noise of drums and trumpets re- 
sounded through the town; he asked the captain of the 
guard wha^it meant, and was told that it was to call the 
soldiers and citizens to arms, because it was feared that some 
of the people might attempt to rescue him. " What I" said 
Montrose, " do I, who was such a terror to these good men, 
when alive, continue still so formidable to them now, when 
I am to die? but let them look to themselves, for even after 
I am dead, I will be continually present to their wicked 
consciences, and become more formidable to them than while 
I- was alive " He then began to dress with great pains. 
Whilst he was at his toilette, Sir Archibald Johnstone, a 
member of Parliament, and one of his bitterest enemies, de- 
risively expressed his surprise that a man in such a position 
should bestow so much care on the frivolous adornment of 
his person. Montrose answered with a smile, "that while 
his head was his own, he would dress and adorn it ; but to- 
morrow, when it becomes yours, you may treat it as you 
please." 

He dressed himself with great magnificence, and threw 
over his shoulders a handsome cloak of scarlet velvet, trim- 
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med with gold lace, which his friends had sent him. As he 
walked from his prison to the place of execution, his grand 
air, and the proud and calm expression of his countenance, 
produced a more powerful effect than ever upon the specta- 
tors. He assisted the executioner to hang round his neck, 
in conformity with his sentence, the history of his wars, and 
his late declaration, and said "he reckoned himself more 
honored thereby, than when it had pleased his Majesty to 
create him a knight of the most noble Ordef of the Garter." 
He was not allowed to stand forward and address the people, 
but he addressed a few words to those who stood near him, 
expressive of his persistence in the sentiments which had 
guided his life hitherto, and of the utmost piety and tran- 
quillity of soul. He requested permission to die with his 
hat on, it was refused ; to retain his cloak — this also was 
denied him ; upon which he desired the magistrates " to in- 
flict what further degree of ignominy and disgrace they 
could possibly invent, for that he was ready to submit with 
the greatest cheerfulness to the highest indignities for the 
sake of that cause for which he suffered." His last words 
were, "May God have mercy upon this afflicted kingdom I" 1 
It is said that the hangman lymself wept, after having obeyed 
the fatal signal ; that a murmur of indignant sorrow burst 
from the crowd ; and that Argyle, on learning the particu- 
lars of his great rival's death, became agitated and melan- 
choly, as if seized with regret, or struck by a presentiment 
of his own future fate. 

The Commissioners of the Parliament had not deceived 
Montrose when they told him that they had treated with the 
King, and that he was about to return amongst them. At 
the very moment that Montrose began in Scotland his brief 

1 Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, pp. 392 — 405 ; Balfour's Annals of Scot- 
tand, pp. 19—22; Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iu. pp. 444— 447, 682. 
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and fatal campaign, Charles received the Scottish Commis- 
sioners at Breda, and resumed with them the discussion of 
their harsh propositions. Great difference of opinion existed 
among his advisers upon this subject. His most sensible and 
honest counsellors exhorted him not to submit to such 
thraldom, and supported their opinions by the authority of 
Hyde, in whom Charles had the utmost confidence, and whom 
he had just despatched on an embassy to Madrid. "If the 
King puts himself into the hands of the Scots," Hyde had 
written to Mr. Secretary Nicholas, "they cannot justly be 
accused of deceiving him, for, on my conscience, they will 
not use him worse than they promise, if he does all they re- 
quire him to do in this last address. I wish, with all my 
heart, they who advise the King to comply and join with 
them, would deal as clearly, and say that the King should 
now take the Covenant, and enjoin, it to others, and all ob- 
serve it ; but to say he should put himself into their hands, 
and hope to be excused taking it, and be able to defend 
others from submitting to it, or that he and we should take 
it and break it afterwards, is such folly and atheism, that we 
should be ashamed to avow or think it. Oh, Mr. Secretary I 
if I were now at Breda, I would fly to the Indies, rather 
than be involved in such councils." 1 

So long as there was any uncertainty as to the issue of 
Montrose's expedition, Charles hesitated. His good sense 
and dignity both led him to think with Hyde ; but when he m 
learned at Breda that Montrose was defeated, a fugitive, and, 
ere long, a prisoner, his frivolous and reckless counsellors 
carried their point. They had on their side the Queen-mother, 
the Prince of Orange, and that unwillingness to wait patiently, 
which is ever the result of exile. The friends of Hyde took 

1 Clarendon's State Papers, toI. iii. p. 14; Carte's Ormonde Letters, toI. i, 
p. 873 ; Clarendon's History of the Kebellion, vol. vi. pp. 401—408. 
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no part in the deliberations of the Council, and Charles con- 
sented to everything. He promised to swear fidelity to the 
Scottish Covenant, to disavow and annul every treaty of 
peace which had been concluded with the Irish, never to 
permit the free exercise of the Catholic religion in Ireland, 
or in any part of his dominions, to acknowledge the authority 
of the various Parliaments held in Scotland since the. com- 
mencement of the war, and finally, to govern, in civil affairs, 
according to the advice of the Parliament, and in religious 
matters, according to that of the Church. And in order to 
give to his promise the sanction of an enormous falsehood, 
he wrote to the Parliament, that, as he had forbidden Mont- 
rose to engage in his expedition, he could not regret the 
defeat of a man who had dared to act in disobedience to his 
authority. 1 

It is said that.Charles hoped by this means to save the 
life of Montrose, and that, when he was informed of his exe- 
cution, he was on the point of breaking off all further nego- 
tiation. It is said, also, that at Edinburgh, when Montrose's 
expedition began, the violent party wished to recall the Com- 
missioners of the Parliament from Breda, and to cease all 
negotiation with Charles; and that the immediate execution 
of Montrose was the bribe given by the moderate men to 
the fanatics, in Order to induce them to concur in the King's 
return. No positive trace has remained of these mutual 
concessions : parties, like individual consciences, have their 
shameful secrets, which they employ all their arts to conceal. 
However this may be, no change was made in the existing 
state of things on either side ; the Scottish Commissioners 
declared that they were satisfied with the King's promises ; 
Charles acquiesced in Montrose's execution, as he had yielded 

> Clarendon's State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 13—19 ; Balfour's Annals of Scot- 
land, vol. iv. pp. 24, 25; Lingard's History of England, vol. xi. p. 61 ; Thur- 
loe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 147. 
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to his own humiliation; and on the 2d of June, 1650, he 
embarked at Ter-Veere for Scotland, on board a flotilla 
which the Prince of Orange had placed at his disposal 1 

He arrived three, weeks afterwards on the coast of Scotland ; 
but, before he was allowed to set foot on shore, he was re- 
quired to sign the Covenant. The Scottish nobles who had 
advised him to consent to everything, Hamilton and Lauder- 
dale among others, left him and retired to their estates ; they 
were of the number of those whom, ever since the 22d of 
March, 1649, the Presbyterian Parliament had formally ex- 
cluded from all participation in public affairs; and their 
presence with the King was not only compromising to him, 
but fraught with danger to themselves. Two days after his 
disembarkation, nearly all the English who had accompanied 
Charles were expressly sent out of the kingdom ; the Duke 
of Buckingham, Lord Wilmot, and a few others of his house- 
hold, the most frivolous and hypocritical of his courtiers, 
were alone authorized to remain with him. The Parliament 
had minutely arranged beforehand the route which he was 
to take to his palace of Falkland, near Edinburgh ; and he 
was conducted thither with great marks of respect, but under 
the strictest guard and surveillance. 2 

At about the same time, Cromwell, yielding obedience at 
length to the wishes of the Parliament, returned from Ire- 
land to England ; on his disembarkation at Bristol, he was 
greeted with honors and acclamations by the whole town, 
who came out en masse tq welcome him. As soon as it be- 
came known that he was near London, Fairfax and most of 
the officers of the army and members of Parliament went 
out to meet him at Hounslow Heath ; at Hyde Park he found 

1 Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 449 ; Clarendon's State Papers, 
vol. iii. p. 22. 

2 Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 226 ; Clarendon's 
Hfstory of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 436, 437. 
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the Lord Mayor and train-bands waiting for him ; and from 
thence to St. James's Palace, where he was to lodge, it was, 
say the newspapers of the time, one vast tumult of saluta- 
tion, congratulation, artillery-volleying, and human shouting. 
" What a crowd come out to see your Lordship's triumph !" 
said one of the bystanders to Cromwell ; to which he replied, 
with his rough and frank good sense : " Yes ; but if it were 
to see me hanged, how many would there bel" 1 

As soon as Montrose's expedition in the Highlands, and 
the arrangements concluded at Breda between Charles II. 
and the Scottish Commissioners, had become known in Lon- 
don, the Parliament had given the Council of State full powers 
to repel any invasion, and had voted a considerable increase 
of the army. Immediately on Cromwell's return from Ire- 
land, Fairfax and he were appointed, the one Lord-General 
of the Forces, the other Lieutenant-General, to command 
what was vaguely called the " Northern Expedition " They 
both signified their acceptance of these appointments ; but a 
few days after, the Council of State having decided that, 
instead of waiting until the Scots invaded England, the 
English army should take the initiative, and carry the war 
into Scotland, Fairfax manifested great reluctance to under- 
take such a command. His wife, a zealous Presbyterian, 
and the Presbyterian ministers by whom she was surrounded, 
had, it is said, suggested these scruples ; but, perhaps, also, 
Fairfax was beginning to perceive that Cromwell and the 
republicans had used, and wished still to use, him as a cloak 
to cover, and an instrument to accomplish, designs utterly at 
variance with his feelings and wishes. In any case, his re- 
sistance was, in the eyes of the public, a cause of serious 
embarrassment, which could not be treated lightly, and to 
overcome which every effort should be made. Five com- 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 163, 164; Whitelocke, •. 
457. 
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mjssioners — Cromwell, Lambert, Harrison, St. John, and 
Whitelocke — were appointed by the Council of State to 
wait upon Fairfax, to confer with him on the subject, and 
endeavor to remove his difficulties. 

" My Lord General," said Cromwell, " We are commanded 
by the Council of State to endeavor to give your Excellency 
satisfaction on any doubts of yours which may arise con- 
cerning the command in Scotland, and the grounds of the 
resolution of the Council for the journey into Scotland." 

Fairfax. — " I am very glad of the opportunity of con- 
ferring with this committee, where I find so many of my 
particular friends, as well as of the Commonwealth, about 
this great business; for I do acknowledge myself not fully 
satisfied as to the justice of our invasion of our Scottish 
brethren-." 

Lambert.—" Will your Excellency be pleased to favor us 
with the particular causes of your dissatisfaction ?" 

Fairfax. — " I shall very freely do it, and I think I need 
not make to you, or to any that know me, any protestation 
of the continuance of my duty and affection to the Parlia- 
ment, and my readiness to serve them in anything wherein 
my conscience will give me leave." 

Harrison. — " There cannot be more desired nor expected 
from your Excellency." 

Fairfax. — " Give me leave then, my Lords, with all free- 
ness to say to you that I think it doubtful whether we have 
a just cause to make an invasion upon Scotland. With them 
we are joined in the National League and Covenant; and 
now for us, contrary thereunto, and without sufficient cause : 
given us by them, to enter into their country with an army, 
and to make war upon them, is that which I cannot see the 
justice of, nor how we shall be able to justify the lawfulness 
of it before God or man." 

Cromwell. — " I confess, my Lord, that if they have given 
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us no cause to invade them, it will not be justifiable for us to 
do it. But, my Lord, they have invaded us, as your lordship 
knows they have done, since the National Covenant, and 
contrary to it, in that action of Duke Hamilton, whieh was 
by order and authority from the Parliament of that kingdom, 
and so the act of the whole nation by their representatives. 
And they % now give us too much cause of suspicion that they 
intend another invasion upon us, joining with their King, 
with whom they have made a full agreement, without the 
assent or privity of this Commonwealth ; and are very busy 
at this present in raising forces and money to carry on their 
design. I humbly submit it to your Excellency's judgment, 
x whether these things are not a sufficient ground and cause 
for us to endeavor to provide for the safety of our own coun- 
try, and to prevent the miseries which an invasion of the 
Soots would bring upon us ? That there will be a war be- 
tween us, I fear, is unavoidable. Your Excellency will soon • 
determine whether it be better to have this war in the bowels 
of another country or of our own." 

Fairfax. — " It is probable there will be war between us ; 
but whether we should begin this war and be on the offen- 
sive part, or only stapd upon our own defence, is that which 
I scruple. And although they invaded us under Duke 
Hamilton, who pretended the authority of the Parliament 
then sitting for it, yet their succeeding Parliament disowned 
that engagement, and punished some of the promoters of it. 
If we were assured of their coming with their army into 
England, I confess it were prudence for us to prevent them, 
and we are ready to advance into Scotland before they can 
march into England ; but what warrant have we to fall upon 
them unless we can be assured of their purpose to fell upon 
us?" 

Harbison. — " I think, under favor, there cannot be greater • 
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assurance or human probability of the intentions of any State 
than we have of theirs to invade our country." 

Fairfax. — " Human probabilities are not sufficient grounds 
to make war upon a neighboring nation, to whom we are 
engaged in a solemn league and covenant." 

St. John. — " But, my Lord, that league and covenant was 
first broken by themselves, and so dissolved as to cease, and 
the disowning of Duke Hamilton's action by their latter Par- 
liament cannot acquit the injury done to us before." 

Cromwell. — "I suppose your Excellency will be con- 
vinced of this clear truth, that we are no longer obliged by 
the league and covenant which themselves did first break." 

Fairfax. — "1 am to answer only for my own conscience; 
and what that yields unto as just and lawful, I shall follow ; 
and what seems to me, or what I doubt to be, otherwise, I 
must not do. Every one must stand or fall by his own con- 
science ; those who are satisfied of the justice of this war may 
cheerfully proceed in it ; those who scruple at it, as I confess 
I do, cannot undertake any service in it. I acknowledge 
that which hath been said to carry much weight and reason 
with it, and none can have more power upon me than this 
Committee, nor none be more ready to serve the Parliament 
than myself in anything wherein my conscience shall be satis- 
fied ; , in this it is not, and therefore, that I may be no hind- 
rance to the Parliament's designs, I shall willingly lay down 
my commission, that it may be in their hands to choose some 
worthier person than myself, who may upon clear satisfac- 
tion of his conscience undertake this business, wherein I 
desire to be excused." 

Cbomwell. — " I am very sorry your lordship should have 
thoughts of laying down your commission, by which God 
hath blest you in the performance of so many eminent ser- 
vices for the Parliament. I pray, my Lord, consider all your 
faithftd servants, us who are officers, who have served under 
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you, and desire to serve under no other general. It would 
be a great discouragement to all of us, and a great discour- 
agement to the affairs of the Parliament, for our noble gene- 
ral to entertain any thoughts of laying down his commission. 
I hope your lordship will never give so great an advantage 
to the public enemy, nor so much dishearten your friends as 
to think of doing so." 

Fairfax. — " What would you have me do ? As far as 
my conscience will give way, I am willing to join with you 
still in the service of the Parliament ; but where the con- 
science is not satisfied, none of you, I am sure, will engage 
in any service ; and that is my condition in this, and therefore 
I must desire to be excused." 1 

The Commissioners immediately reported this answer to 
the Council of State. " The Lieutenant-General," says Lud- 
low, "acted his part so to the life that I really thought him 
in earnest ; which obliged me to step to him as he was with- 
drawing with the rest of the Committee out of the council- 
chamber, and to desire him that he would not, in compliment 
and humility, obstruct the serviced the nation by his refusal; 
but the consequence made it sufficiently evident that he had 
no such intention." 2 Two days afterwards, Whitelocke and 
Lord Pembroke presented their report to the House, both 
on the main question of the invasion of Scotland, and on the 
conference between the Council of State and Fairfax. The 
House voted unanimously that it was both just and neces- 
sary that the English army should enter Scotland, and that 
it should be set in movement without delay. A declaration 
justifying this resolution was read and adopted. The House 
was informed that Mr. Eushworth, Secretary to the Lord- 
General, was at the door. He was at once admitted, and 

1 Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 460—462; Old Parliamentary History, vol. 
xix. pp. 266—275. 
"* Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 185. 
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informed the House that the Lord-General had commanded 
him to present, from him, to the Parliament, the last com- 
mission he had received from the Parliament for the Scottish 
war, and likewise his first commission as Lord-General, if the 
Parliament pleased to desire it. A resolution was imme- 
diately passed, withdrawing all military command from Fair- 
fax. This was the rupture of the Commonwealth with the 
only Presbyterian leader who had served it. Cromwell was 
at once appointed Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief 
of all the forces of England. Three days after, he left Lon- 
don to rejoin his army ; and three weeks after, he crossed the 
Tweed, and entered Scotland at the head of about fifteen 
thousand men. On setting foot on Scottish soil, he harangued 
his troops. " As a Christian and a soldier, I exhort you to 
be doubly and trebly diligent, to be wary and worthy, for 
sure enough we have work before us I But have we not had 
God's blessing hitherto ? Let us go on faithfully, and hope 
for the like still." 1 

If he had been aware of the proceedings in the councils 
of Scotland, and of the relation in which the Scots stood to 
the King whom they had recalled, Cromwell would undoubt- 
edly have felt full confidence in his success. Neither de- 
monstrations of public respect, nor the pomp of royalty, were 
wanting to complete the illusion of Charles's position ; he 
had been voted an allowance of 9,000Z. a month for the 
maintenance of his household ; and he had been surrounded 
with a numerous retinue. In the absence of the Parliament, 
which then stood adjourned, the members of the intermediate 
committee, or Committee of Estates as it was called, with 
the Marquis of Argyle at their head, paid the King the tnost 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 431, 482; Godwin's History of the Com- 
monwealth, vol. ill. pp. 216, 221, 222; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. 
a. p. ISO. 
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assiduous homage. Argyle was a consummate courtier, 
careful to observe every point of etiquette, and to seize every 
opportunity of pleasing the King in small matters. At the 
same time, great preparations were being made for the im- 
pending war ; the Parliament had taken measures for pro- 
viding Scotland with an army of thirty thousand men ; an 
experienced general, David Lesley, was to command it ; and 
fortifications were in process of construction around the 
capital. But this show of zeal for monarchy ill concealed 
the forced nullity of the King, and the incoherence of the 
ideas and actions of the party who were, desirous at once to 
support him and make him a nonentity. Charles was not 
present at the councils at which public affairs were discussed, 
and whenever he attempted to converse seriously with Ar- 
gyle -on the subject, that wily courtier respectfully eluded 
any such conversation. The theologians, on the other hand, 
attacked the young Prince whom the politicians took such 
pains to nullify ; observances, remonstrances, and sermons, 
occupied the leisure which was forced upon him ; and not- 
withstanding all his efforts to appear a hypocrite, he always 
passed, and deservedly, for a libertine. Although Presby- 
terians above all things, the Scots were sincere royalists ; and 
Charles, who was but little inclined to indulge in illusions, 
knew perfectly well that, out of Scotland, he had neither 
kingdom nor army ; but, on both sides, the distrust and dis- 
satisfaction were profound, and although they were mu- 
tually necessary to one another, they differed too widely to 
come either to a thorough understanding or a lasting union. 1 
When it became known that Cromwell had passed the 
border, it was' thought impossible to avoid showing the King 
to the army. He accordingly went to the' camp, and the 
troops received him with demonstrations of joy, which soon 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 486—441 ; Whitelocke, 
p. 462 ; Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 450. 
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aroused the suspicions of both ardent theologians and jealous 
politicians. Charles was gay, witty, and affable ; his presence 
in the camp gave a great impulse to free conversation, oc- 
casioned many expressions of devotedness to his person, and 
probably led to some symptoms of insubordination and dis- 
like of his keepers. The fanatics eagerly availed themselves 
of this opportunity; they loudly inveighed against the com- 
position of the army, which contained, they said, a large 
number of malignants, old Hamiltonians, and episcopalian 
or libertine royalists. A purification was ordered : eighty 
officers were cashiered, and according to some authorities, 
several thousand soldiers were also disbanded. The King 
was not permitted to remain any longer in the camp. He 
was conducted with all haste to Leith, further north than he 
had yet been. But even these precautions were insufficient 
to calm the fears or satisfy the passions of the fanatics ; they 
resolved to intimidate and compromise Charles more tho- 
roughly still. They required him to sign an expiatory de- 
claration, in which he should formally acknowledge and 
condemn the evil deeds of his father, the idolatry of his 
mother, and his own sin in consenting to a treaty with the 
Irish rebels ; and should renew, against Popery and heresy, 
and in favor of free Parliament and the Presbyterian govern- 
ment of the church, all the protestations and promises which 
had already been obtained from him. 1 

Charles's first impulse was to refuse, saying that he would 
never again be able to look his mother in the face after sign- 
ing such a document. He then requested time to ^take the 
Advice of the council. The fanatics refused to wait ; the 
Committee of Estates and that of the Kirk declared " that 
they espoused no malignant quarrel or party, nor acknow- 

1 Godwin^ History of the Commonwealth, Tol. Hi. p. 226 ; Clarendon's His- 
tory of the Rebellion, yoI. vi. pp. 453, 454; Brodie's History of the British 
Empire, yol. iv. p. 280. 
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ledged the King or his interests, otherwise but in subordi* 
nation to God ; but they would vindicate themselves from 
the aspersion that they owned and supported his Majesty in 
all the proceedings of the late King." 1 Most of the officers 
of the army assured the Committee of Estates of their ad- 
herence to this declaration. Some of them even, including 
Colonel Strahan, the conqueror of Montrose, had secret com- 
munications with the English army and Cromwell on this 
subject ; at which the royalists were justly alarmed. The 
Presbyterian ministers thundered from their pulpits that the 
King was the very root of malignancy, and that he had sworn 
to observe the Covenant without any intention of keeping 
his oath. Political reservatiops cannot withstand the contact 
of sincere passions. Charles was intimidated, yielded, and 
signed the expiatory declaration. Overjoyed at their triumph, 
the fanatics, and the people and army .with them, celebrated 
a solemn fast in honor of this expiation ; and more, than onfe 
preacher assured his audience that "now the anger of heaven 
had been appeased, they would gain an easy victory oyer a 
blaspheming general and a sectarian army." 3 

A few months after this humiliation, Charles gave an 
audience to Dr. King, Dean of Tuara, who was about to 
return to the Marquis of Ormonde, in Ireland. " Mr. King," 
he said, " I have received a very good character of you, and 
do therefore give you asurance that however I am forced by 
the necessity of my affairs to appear otherwise, yet I am a 
true child of the Church of England, and shall remain firm 
unto my first principles. Mr. King, I am a true Cavalier. 
I understand you are willing to go into Ireland. My Lord 

1 Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 455. 

8 Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 454 — 457; Whitelocke, pp. 468, 
469; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. p. 194; Lingard's History of 
England, vol. xi. pp. 59—60; Brodie's History of the British Empire, vol. iv. 
pp. 281—284; Burnet's History of His Own Time, vol. i. p. 99. 
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of Ormonde is a person that I depend upon more than any 
one living. I much fear that I have been forced to do some 
things which may prejudice him. You have heard how a 
declaration was extorted from me, and how I should have 
been dealt withal, if I had not signed it. Yet what concerns 
Ireland is no ways binding, for I can do nothing in the 
affairs of that kingdom, without the advice of my Council 
theTe, nor hath that kingdom any dependence upon this, so 
that what I have done is nothing; yet I fear it may preju- 
dice my Lord of Ormonde, and my friends with him, so that 
if you would satisfy him in this-, you would do a very ac- 
ceptable service unto me ; and tell him that I account it not 
only an error, but a misfortune that I came not into Ireland 
when he invited me thither." 1 

Cromwell was not ignorant of these dissensions in the 
Scottish government ; but he soon found himself, with his 
army, in so difficult a position, that he_ was more occupied 
with escaping from his own dangers, than in taking advantage 
of the weakness of his enemies. As fast as he advanced into 
the Scottish territory, between the bordfer and Edinburgh, the 
population retired before him with their cattle, furniture, and 
provisions, leaving in their villages only a few old women, 
who refused even to brew and bake for the English troops. 
This was in consequence of the orders of Lesley, and the 
sermons of the Presbyterian ministers, who were never weary 
of denouncing the republican sectaries, declaring that they 
would massacre all the inhabitants between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty— that they would cut off the right hand of all 
between six and sixteen years old — that they would burn the 
breasts of the women with hot irons — and destroy everything 
they found in their way. In vain had Cromwell published 
and distributed along his route, two proclamations addressed, 

1 Carte's Ormonde Letters, rol. i. pp. 391—898. 
12* 
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one " To the people of Scotland," and the other, " To all that 
are Saints and Partakers of the Faith of God's Elect in 
Scotland ;" and intended, the first to dissipate the terrors of 
the people, and the second to satisfy their pious passions. 
In vain did he maintain the strictest discipline in his army, 
and sent back to Edinburgh, in his own carriage — in order 
to disprove the reputation for stern cruelty which was attri- 
buted to him — some Scottish officers, who had been taken 
prisoners in a skirmish : the feeling of terror and antipathy 
continued and increased. Cromwell was able to victual his 
troops only by keeping nea^ the sea-coast, and obtaining sup- 
plies of provisions from England. Although it was the 
month of August, the weather was bad ; it rained continually, 
and illness broke out in the English army. The Scottish 
general kept his men within their entrenchments, between 
Edinburgh and Leith, and was evidently determined to rest 
satisfied with covering the capital, and to avoid any general 
action, leaving the English to waste their strength in the 
solitude of the country, and the dearth of their camp. Crom- 
well more than once attempted to draw Lesley out of his 
lines, and to give him battle ; he even risked his own person 
so openly in these skirmishes, that a Scottish soldier recog- 
nized him, and fired at him; upon which Cromwell shouted 
to him, " that if he had been one of his soldiers, he would 
have cashiered him for firing at such a distance." All these 
attempts, however, led to no result. Lesley remained steadily 
within his lines. u They hope," wrote Cromwell to Brad- 
shaw, from Musselburgh, " we shall famish for want of pro- 
visions, which is very likely to be, if we be not timely and 
fully supplied." 1 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 179 — 184; Whitelocke, p. 
469; Old Parliamentary History, vol. xix. pp. 298—312; Brodie's History of 
the British Empire, vol. iv. pp. 278, 284—287 ; Godwin's History of the Com- 
monwealth, vol. iii. p. 228. 
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His position soon became so critical, that Cromwell resolved 
t^ escape from it at any risk. It was decided in a council 
of war, that the army should fall back upon Dunbar, there 
to await supplies and reinforcements, and should retreat 
from thence, along the coast towards the English border, if 
reinforcements were not sent. On the following day, five 
hundred invalids were embarked at Musselburgh, and the 
retreat began. Lesley issued immediately from his camp, 
and closely followed the English army, harassing and attack* 
ing it at every step, without ever consenting to a general 
action. One of these attacks, during the night, yas So 
vigorous, that " our rear-brigade of horse," writes Cromwell, 
" had like to have engaged with their whole army, had not 
x the Lord, by his providence, put a cloud over the moon, 
thereby giving us opportunity to draw off those horse to the 
rest of our army." The English reached Dunbar in great 
distress, and on his arrival, Cromwell learned that Lesley 
had just occupied, with a considerable detachment, the pass 
of Cockburnspath, between that town and the English border; 
a narrow defile, " where," says Cromwell himself " ten men 
to hinder are better than forty to make their way." As 
incapable of illusion as of discouragement, Cromwell wrote 
at once to Sir Arthur Haslerig, governor of Newcastle: 
" We are upon an engagement very difficult. The enemy 
hath blocked up our way at the pass at Copperspath, through 
which we cannot get without almost a miracle. He lieth so 
upon the hills, that we know not how to come that way 
without great difficulty ; and our lying here clearly consumeth 
our men, who fall sick beyond imagination. I perceive your 
forces are not in a capacity for present release, wherefore, 
whatever becomes of us, it will be well for you to get what 
forces you can together, and the south to help what they can. 
The business nearly concerneth all good people. If your 
forces had been in a readiness to have fallen upon the back 
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of Copperspath, it might have occasioned supplies to have 
come to us. But the only wise God knows what is begt. 
All shall work for good. Our spirits are comfortable, praised 
be the Lord — though our present condition be as it is. And 
indeed we have much hope in the Lord, of whose mercy we 
have had large experience. Indeed, do you get together what 
forces you can against them. Set to friends in the South to 
help with more. Let H. Vane know what I write. I would 
not make it public, lest danger should accrue thereby. You 
know what use to make thereof." 1 

Gre^b agitation, but of a very different character — the agi- 
tation of joy and pride — pervaded the Scottish camp. They 
saw retreating before them, " that Antichrist, that arrogant 
man, Croip well, over whose head the curse of God hung for 
murdering the King and breaking the Covenant, who termed 
his guns his twelve apostles, and put his whole confidence in 
them." They held both his army and himself bemmed in 
between their mountains, their ocean, and their battalions. 
Lesley convoked his council ; his own position was not ex- 
empt from difficulties ; he could find neither water nor forage 
on the hills which were occupied by his troops ; and it would 
be exceedingly dangerous to prolong his stay there. He 
persisted, however, in his opinion : they must, he said, con- 
tinue to avoid any action, and to drive the English army, 
day by day, towards the border; what victory could be 
greater than to compel it to return home sick and humili- 
ated, vanquished without a battle ? Nearly all his officers 
were of the same opinion. But Lesley's council was not a 
simple council of war: delegates from the Committee of 
Estates and of the Kirk accompanied him; many ministers, 
and those most zealous fanatics, lived and preached in his 
camp; they taxed him with sloth, and urged him not to 

1 CromwelTs Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 198—201, 212, 213. 
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allow the escape of those enemies whom God had delivered 
into their hands. " They ha* disposed of us, and of their 
business," writes Cromwell, " in sufficient revenge and wrath 
towards our persons ; and had swallowed up the poor interest 
of England, believing that their army and their King would 
have marched to London without any interruption." Al* 
though unconvinced, Lesley made but little resistance ; he, 
also, had doubtless his illusions and temptations of pride. 
In a skirmish with an outpost, an English soldier, "a very 
stout man, though he had but a wooden arm," who had made 
himself conspicuous by his desperate resistance, was taken 
prisoner, and brought before Lesley, who asked him, " If the 
enemy intended to fight ?" " What do you think we oome 
here for?" answered the soldier; "we come fqr nothing 
else." " Soldier," said Lesley, " how will you fight, when 
you have shipped half of your men and all your great 
guns ?" The man replied : " Sir, if you please to draw down 
your men, .you shall find both men and great guns too " 
Lesley, more moved by the soldier's firmness than by his 
suggestion, sent him away free, and determined to seek the 
battle which he had until then so carefully avoided. " By 
seven o'clock to-morrow," he said to his officers, " we will 
have the English army, dead or alive." 1 

On the same day, in the morning, Cromwell, perplexed in 
spite of his firmness, had invited his most faithful friends to 
meet him, to pray together, and invoke the aid of God in 
their peril. " We lay very near the enemy," he writes, " be- 
ing sensible of our disadvantage ; having some weakness of 
flesh, but yet consolation and support from the Lord himself 
to our poor weak faith, wherein I believe not a few amongst 

1 Brodie's History of the British Empire, vol. iv. pp. 286 — 292 ; Lingard's 
History of England, vol. xi. pp. 61, 62 ; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
voL ii. pp. 202, 203; Carte's Ormonde Letters, yol. i. pp. 381—384. 
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us stand: That, because of their number, because of their 
advantages, because of their confidence, because of our weak- 
ness, because of our strait, we were in the mount, and in the 
mount the Lord would be seen ; and that he would find out 
a way of deliverance and salvation for us ; and, indeed, we 
had our consolations and our hopes. 1 When this devotional 
service was ended, at about four o'clock in the afternoon, " 
Cromwell mounted his horse, and rode with Lambert, his 
major-general, about the neighborhood, of Dunbar, in the 
park of Brocksmouth House, the residence of the Earl of 
Koxburgh. While looking towards the enemy from this 
point, he discerned through his glass an extraordinary move- 
ment in their camp : a portion, first of their cavalry and then 
of their artillery, marched from their left wing to their right, 
and descended the hills towards the sea, fcs if they intended 
more effectually to cut off all retreat for the English army, 
and to give it battle as soon as it began to move. " They 
are coming down," cried Cromwell; "the Lord hath delivered 
them into our hands!" He called Lambert's attention to 
this movement, and asked if it was not his opinion that they 
would now be able to attack the Scots with advantage. 
Lambert quite agreed with him, and Monk, coming up, like- 
wise assented. A council of war was immediately convoked ; 
Cromwell proposed that at daybreak the army should' begin 
its march, and attack the Scots, who appeared determined to 
give battle, and to dispute their passage at every point. 
Monk energetically supported this proposition, and offered 
to lead the van, at the head of his brigade of foot. 2 The 
resolution was unanimously adopted, and the English spent 
the night in noiseless preparations for the combat. 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 213, 214. 

2 Burnet's History of His Own Time, vol. i. p. 100 ; Carte's Ormonde Let- 
ters, vol. i. p. 382; Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 469. 
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The night was wild and wet, and just before daybreak, a 
'thick fog arose, which caused the attack to begin a little 
later than Cromwell had intended. At the outset the 
English had the worst of it ; their advanced guard of cavalry 
were vigorously received and repulsed by the Scottish artil- 
lery and lancers ; the first regiment of English infantry re- 
stored the action, but did not decide it; and the fight 
continued hotly for some time, amid cries of " The Lord of 
Hosts!" from the English, and "The Covenant!" from the 
Scots. At about seven o'clock, Cromwell's own regiment of 
foot charged suddenly, and broke the Scottish lines. At 
this moment the fog dispersed, the sun shone brightly over 
hill and ocean. " Now, let God arise," exclairped Cromwell, 
" and his enemies shall be scattered 1" His words gave fresh 
courage to his men, and were repeated by all who stood near 
him. "He was a strong man," says one of his contempora- 
ries ; " in the dark perils of war, in the high places of the 
field, hope shone in him like a pillar of fire, when it had 
gone out in all the others." Enthusiasm is as contagious as 
discouragement; the English charged with redoubled vigor ; 
the Scottish cavalry gave way ; a body of infantry, which 
made a bold resistance, was broken through and scattered by 
the English squadrons; the cry arose, "They run I they 
run!" Disorder spread rapidly throughout the Scottish 
army, which took to flight in every direction. " After the 
first repulse," writes Cromwell, "they were made by the 
Lord of Hosts as stubble to our swords." At nine o'clock 
the battle was over ; three thousand Scots had been slain ; 
more than ten thousand prisoners, with all their artillery and 
luggage, and two hundred standards, were in the hands of 
the English. "I believe I may speak it without partiality," 
wrote Cromwell on the following day to the Parliament, 
"both your chief commanders and others in their several 
places, and soldiers also, acted with as much courage as ever 
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hath been seen in any action since this war. I know they 
look not to be named, and therefore I forbear particulars." 1 

Two days afterwards, on the 5th of September, Cromwell 
resumed the offensive ; and within four days he was master 
of Leith, of the whole country around Edinburgh, and of 
Edinburgh itself with the exception of the castle, which was 
occupied by a strong garrison. Charles II. and the whole 
Scottish government retired northwards, to Perth ; Lesley, 
with the wreck of his army, westwards, to Stirling. The 
.republican Parliament had attained its object : Scotland was 
invaded, and had fully enough to do to defend her own terri- 
tory. 

Amidst the general alarm, Charles rejoiced, in his heart, 
at the defeat of the fanatics, whose yoke he endured so im- 
patiently. To them, to their malevolent exclusions and 
blind requirements, public opinion was beginning to ascribe 
these unexpected reverses. In vain did the six ministers 
who formed the Committee of the Kirk endeavor, in a som- 
bre manifesto, to throw all the responsibility on the obstinate 
wickedness of their adversaries; maintaining that God would 
have given Lesley the victory, if the army and court had 
been thoroughly purged of all malignants. There is, even 
under the sway of the most ardent fanaticism, a degree of 
absurdity which, in presence of imperious and melancholy 
events, does not easily obtain credence. Charles deemed the 
moment favorable for escaping from his masters : by means 
of some of his officers, and particularly of Dr. Frazier, his 
physician, a determined enemy of Argyle, who had recently 
procured his banishment from court, he entered into secret 
negotiations with the royalist chiefs of the Scottish High- 

1 Carlyle's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 206—216 ; Carte's Ormonde 
Letters, vol. i. pp. 380—384; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. HI; Whitelocke, pp. 
470, 471 ; Brodie's History of the British Empire, vol. iv. pp. 292—294 ; 
Forster*s Statesmen of the Commonwealth, vol. iv. pp. 286—290. 
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lauds, among others with the Lords Huntly, Middleton, 
Ogilvy, and Dudhope, who promised to rise in arms as soon as 
he appeared among them. But at the very moment when his 
escape was finally arranged, the secret was communicated to 
Argyle, and the Committee of Estates immediately ordered 
all the Cavaliers, who still remained with the King, to leave 
the court within twenty-four hours, and the kingdom within 
twenty days. Three only were excepted from this order, 
and one of these was the Duke of Buckingham, who was 
suspected of having revealed the secret. Charles demanded 
that nine others, of his friends should be excepted ; his 
demand was refused. He did not press it; but, a week 
after, he left Perth at about one o'clock in the afternoon, in 
hunting costume, attended only by five servants; and as 
soon as he was out of sight, he set spurs to his horse, joined 
Lord Dudhope and Lord Buchan, who were waiting for him, 
and arrived at nightfall, escorted by a few Highlanders, at 
the house of the Laird of Clova, distant about fifty miles 
from Perth. He was sleeping quietly on a mattress, when, at 
break of day, entered Colonel Montgomery and three other 
officers sent from Perth by the Committee of Estates, who 
had discovered almost simultaneously the flight of the King 
and the place of his retreat. Charles parleyed with them ; 
he had escaped, he told them, only because he had been in- 
formed that the Committee of Estates intended to give him 
up to the English, and to hang all his servants. Mont* 
gomery averred that this was a calumny. The chiefe who 
had escorted the King in his escape urged him to remain 
with them, assuring him that, some few miles further, he 
would find a numerous body of Highlanders ready to obey 
his orders. But the promise seemed vague, and Charles, like 
his father, had no great taste for hazardous adventures. 
Whilst he was hesitating, two squadrons of Scottish cavalry 
arrived to support Montgomery's representations. Seeing 
vol. i. — 13 
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the house surrounded with troops, Charles yielded, and wtt 
immediately taken back to Perth. 1 

This ridiculous Start, as it was called, was not, however, 
lost to Charles. Argyle and the Committee of Estates became 
alarmed, both at the antipathy, with which they inspired him, 
and at the, facilities which he could, find for escaping from 
them. In the Presbyterian church also, there were not want- 
ing ministers more sensible than their fanatical colleagues, 
who said that they were not treating the King well, that they 
were unjust and harsh towards the moderate royalists, and 
that they should strive to rally all parties together, instead 
of perpetuating and exacerbating old dissensions. These 
opinions had their influence in the Parliament which met at 
Perth ; it manifested as much zeal for the King's oause, and 
greater toleration of royalists of all shades ; it voted all that 
was necessary for the reorganization of. the army; find two 
resolutions, though violently opposed by the fanatics, were 
adopted — the one declaring that the expressions of repentance 
of the partisans of the late Duke of Hamilton should be 
accepted ; and the other that, this done, they should be per- 
mitted to serve the King and defend the .kingdom. A large 
number of moderate Presbyterians, and even of Oavaliera, 
hastened to profit by this permission: Hamilton and Lauder- 
dale returned to court. Charles presided over the council, 
and gave his attention, without obstacle, to the affairs of the 
Parliament and army. Finally it was announced that, ere 
long, according to ancient usage, he would be solemnly 
crowned at Scone, and the preparations for this ceremony 
began. Argyle was not altogether free from anxiety at this 
movement, which brought his adversaries once more into con- 
tact with the King, and irritated his firm friends, the fanatics ; 

1 lifting's History of Scotland, toI. iii. p. 464; Baillie's Letters, vol. ii. p. 
856; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi pp. 484—486; Lingard's 
History of England, vol. xi. pp. 64, 65. 
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bat le felt tlie necessity of yielding, and Charles graciously 
took pains to quiet his distrust and calm his displeasure. He 
even went so far as to lead him to suppose that he might 
probably marry his daughter; and Captain Titus, a Presby- 
terian who was on good terms with Argyle, was sent into 
France to the Queen-mother, as if to obtain her consent.* 

Cromwell, freed from the great care which had momen* 
tarily absorbed his whole attention, attentively observed 
these political resolutions of his adversaries, and anticipated 
much advantage from them. He was equally well able to 
address masses and individuals, to appeal to religious con- 
victions, and to treat with material interests. The declara- 
tion which, on his arrival in Scotland, he had addressed "To 
all that are Saints and Partakers of the Faith of God's Elect 
in Scotland," had met with a vehement answer from the 
Scottish Kirk. Cromwell immediately seized upon this op- 
portunity for entering into correspondence and controversy 
with them, discussing both their arguments and their acts, 
referring them to various passages of Holy Scripture in 
support of his own views, and inviting them to appeal to the 
general judgment of believers on the question at issue be- 
tween them and himself. "You conceal from your own 
people," he says, " the papers we have sent you, as they might 
thereby see and understand the bowels of our affection to 
them, especially to such among them as fear the Lord." As 
soon as he was master of Edinburgh, he sent a letter to th* 
governor of the Castle, in which most of the Presbyterian 
ministers had taken refuge, to inform them, " that they have 
free liberty granted them, if they please to take the pains, to 
preach in their several churches; and that he had given special 
commands both to officers and soldiers that they should not 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. ri. pp. 487, 488; lifting's His- 
tory of Scotland, toI. iii. pp. 464, 466; Burnet's History of his own Time, 
Tol. i. p. 106. 
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in the least be molested." They, refused to avail themselves 
of this permission, saying that they found nothing in his letter 
" whereupon to build any security for their persons while in 
the town, and for their return to the castle." He upbraided 
tfcem for their pusillanimity in his reply, saying, "that if their 
Master's service (as they call it) were chiefly in their eye, im- 
agination of suffering would not have caused such a return" 
to his proposal ; and boldly affirming that " no man had been 
troubled in England or Ireland for preaching the Gospel ; 
though none, had liberty under pretence thereof to overtop or 
debase the civil power." 1 He cared little about the strict ac- 
curacy of his assertions, provided that they produced, at the 
time when he spoke, and upon the public whom he addressed, 
the impression which he required. 

A few months later, during a visit to Glasgow, he fre- 
quently attended at Presbyterian sermons, taking care to 
protect the liberty of the preachers, even when they attacked 
f him, and always manifesting the greatest eagerness to enter 
into discussion with them. "He one day sent to tbem," 
says one of his officers, "to give us a friendly Christian 
meeting, to discourse of those things which they rail against 
110 for; that so, if possible, all misunderstandings between us 
might be taken away. Which accordingly they gave us, on 
Wednesday last. There was no bitterness nor passion 
rented on either side ; all was with moderation and tender- 
ness. My Lord General and Major-General Lambert, for the 
most part, maintained the discourse; and on their part, Mr. 
James Guthrie and Mr. Patrick Gillespie. We know not 
what satisfaction they have received. Sure I am, there was 
no such weight in their arguments as might in the least dis- 
courage us from what we have undertaken." 2 

. " Carlyle's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 231—233; Old Parliamentary 
History, toI. xix. pp. 320—323; Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 168—162. 
• Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol ii. p. 810. 
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Cromwell took as much care to conciliate individuals as 
to exercise a directing and favorable influence upon popular 
opinion. He found, among his prisoners, Mr. Alexander 
Jaflray, Provost of Aberdeen, and Mr. Carstairs, a Presbyte* 
nan minister of Glasgow, both intelligent and influential 
men ; he conversed familiarly with them, and treated them 
so well that he succeeded in obtaining a strong hold upon 
their minds; upon which he made haste to exchange them 
for some English prisoners who were detained in Dumbarton 
Castle, and they became useful agents to him in the country. 
He never let slip any opportunity of showing politeness and 
confidence to the men who he knew were more favorable to 
the Commonwealth than to Charles Stuart ; he was particu- 
larly attentive, for instance, to Sir Archibald Johnstone, who 
thenceforward became his secret friend, and ultimately hii 
vigorous ally. Even under the most insignificant eircum* 
stances, from natural character or from calculation, he was 
careful to please those who were indifferent or hostile to 
him. Biding one day on a reconnoitering expedition in 
Lanarkshire, with some officers, he was in want of a guide, 
and could find none, "save one valetudinaiy gentleman,'* 
son of Sir Walter Stewart of Allertoun, a royalist and cove- 
nanter, another of whose sons had served as a captain in the 
Scottish army at the battle of Dunbar. When he had com* 
pleted his survey, Cromwell called in at the house; Sir WaL» 
ter had absconded ; and his wife, who " was as much for the 
King and royal family as her husband,' 1 was alone to enter* 
tain the republican General. Cromwell entered into conver- 
sation with her, spoke with interest of her husband, her 
relatives and her children; and said that change of climate 
would be beneficial to her inValid son, and that Montpelier, 
in the south of France, would be the place for him. Another 
of her sons, a lad of ten years, wept up to Cromwell, and 
began to handle the hilt of his sword: Cromwell patted him 

13* 
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on the head, and said, "You are my little captain." On 
rising from table, he returned thanks to God for his repast 
in his usual manner, and prayed for a blessing upon the 
family. He then set off to rejoin the army, leaving the lady 
of the house full of admiration for his amiability and piety; 
u she was sure," she said, " that Cromwell was one who feared 
God, and had the true interest of religion at heart" 1 

Thus fomented by the able policy of Cromwell, division 
broke out among the Scots. In proportion as the Presbyte- 
rian leaders became more moderate, and manifested greater 
deference to the King, and tolerance of his friends, thai 
fanatics became more violent, and separated more widely 
from him. They were especially incensed at certain resolu- 
tions of the Parliament, which, in consideration of a few 
expressions of repentance, had allowed the old royalists to 
resume their positions both in the court a$d the army. 
They addressed a violent remonstrance, on this subject, to 
the Committee of Estates, in which they openly attacked the 
King, regretted that he had ever been recalled ; demanded 
that he should be excluded, for a time at least, from all par- 
ticipation in the government, and that his ministers, Argyle 
and Loudon among others, should be dismissed; and pro- 
tested against all idea of an invasion of England, and even 
against the continuation of the war, as essentially unlawful,* 
if it were to be carried on in the interest, and by the exertion 
of the libertine or hypocritical royalists. After the defeat at 
Dunbar, five counties of the southwest of Scotland, in which 
these opinions were predominant — Eenfrew, Ayr, Galloway, 
Wigtbn, and Dumfries — had formed themselves into a^sepa- 
rate association, and had demanded permission to levy troops 
on their own account, declaring that they would continue to 
resist the English sectaries, but that they would no longer 
serve under Lesley. The Parliament at Perth had weakly 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 311, 312. 
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consented to this; three or four thousand men had been 
levied in the remonstrant counties, and were under the com- 
mand of Colonels Kerr and Strahan, the two most impetuous 
officers in the army, and both of them, or at least Strahan, 
in close correspondence with Cromwell. The fanatics, there- 
fore, had both troops and leaders in that district. The 
Scottish government began to feel alarmed ; the remonstrance 
was voted calumnious, treacherous, and dangerous: and 
Colonel Montgomery was sent, with two regiments of caval- 
ry, to take the command of all the King's forces in the^west. 
But the discussion had been long, and the execution was 
far from rapid; before it was possible to re-establish the 
authority of the government in the confederated counties, 
Cromwell sent Lambert thither with a body of troops, and 
eventually proceeded thither himself. Either by force of 
arms, or by the connivance of its leaders, the little army of 
fiuiatics was defeated and dispersed: and of its two com- 
manders, one, Colonel Kerr, was wounded and taken prisoner 
without much resistance, and the other, Colonel Strahan, 
openly went over to Cromwell with several officers. " There 
is at this time," wrote Cromwell after this expedition, " a 
very great distraction, and mighty workings of God upon 
the hearts of divers, both ministers and people, much of it 
-tending to the justification of our cause. And although some 
are as bitter and as bad as ever, making it their business to 
shuffle hypocritically with their consciences and the Cove- 
nant, to make it seem lawful to join with malignants, which 
now they do— as well they might long before, having taken 
in the head malignant of them : yet truly others are startled 
at it ; and some have been constrained by the work of God 
upon their consciences, to make sad and solemn accusation 
of themselves ; charging themselves as guilty of the blood- 
shed in this war, by having a hand in the treaty at Breda, 
and by bringing the King in amongst them. This lately did 
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a lord of the session, and withdrew from the Committee of 
Estates. And lately Mr. James Livingston, a man as highly 
esteemed as any for piety and learning, who was a commis- 
sioner for the Kirk at the said treaty, charged himself with 
the guilt of the blood of the war, before their assembly; and 
withdrew from them, and is retired to his own house."* 

Charles was* as much rejoiced as Cromwell at this disor- 
ganization of the Presbyterian party, for at the same time, 
and by a natural coincidence, the royalist party became re- 
constituted ; the moderate men daily allied themselves niore 
closely with it, in order to escape from the yoke of the sec- 
taries, who lost ground in the opinion of the quieter part of 
the population by their acts of violence and by their reverses x 
of fortune ; while the royalist nobles regained their former 
influence. The coronation took place in the cathedral church 
of Scone, on the 1st of January, 1651, with all the old regal 
solemnities; and notwithstanding the Presbyterian harsh- 
ness of the sermon delivered on the occasion by Robert 
Douglas, the moderator of the general assembly of the Kirk 
— notwithstanding the unintelligent stringency of the oaths 
required from Charles — a feeling of sferious and devoted 
loyalty animated the whole proceeding; the spectators, both 
lay and clerical, nobles and people, however ill-assorted their 
ideas in regard to government may have been, all sincerely* 
desired a monarchical regime for their country, and Charles 
Stuart for their King.* Out of respect for his right they ex- 
posed themselves, by crowning him, to a very -unequal con- 
flict. Happy would it have been if they could have reckoned, 
on his part, upon a just return of sincerity and affection 1 

Almost at the very moment that Charles was crowned at 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 263—265; BnilHo's Letters, 
Tol. ii. pp. 348—369; Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. i. pp. 103—105; 
Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 461—466. 

8 Somers's Tracts, vol. vi. pp. 117—143. 
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Scone, the republican Parliament of England sent into Scot- 
land a celebrated engraver, named Symons, to take the por- 
trait of Cromwell, for the purpose of transferring it to a 
medal to be struck in commemoration of the battle of Dun- 
bar, "It was not a little wonder to me," wrote Cromwell, 
" to see that you should send Mr. Symons so great a journey, 
about a business importing so little, as far as it relates to me ; 
whereas, if my poor opinion may not be rejected by you, I 
have to offer to that which I think the most noble end, to 
wit, the commemoration of that great mercy at Dunbar, and 
the gratuity to the army ; which might be better expressed 
upon the medal, by engraving on the one side the Parlia- 
ment, which I hear was intended, and will do singularly well ; 
and on the other side an Army, with the inscription over the 
head of it, The Lord of Hosts I which was our word that day. 
Wherefore, if I may beg it as a favor from you, I most 
earnestly beseech you, if I may do it without offence, that it 
may be so. And if you think not fit to have it as I offer, 
you may alter it as you see cause : only I do think I may 
truly say it will be very thankfully acknowledged by me, if 
you will spare the having my effigies in it." 1 The medal was 
struck without regard to this desire, and as it had been ori- 
ginally projected. No great man ever carried the hypocrisy 
of modesty so far as Cromwell, or so easily subordinated his 
vanity to his ambition. 

Two incidents now occurred to give a new and unexpected 
direction to the progress of affairs and of the war. Cromwell 
fell seriously ill. Royalist plots broke out in England. 

Ever since Charles II. had been in Scotland, the English 
royalists hpd been agitating in every direction to go to his 
assistance. He had sent blank commissions, with his signa- 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, toL U. pp. 290, 291; Harris's Life of 
Cromwell, p. 519. 
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tare, to many of them, giving them authority to raise men,, 
to confer appointments, to make promises, in short, to act for , 
him and in his name. Among the Cavaliers who resided in 
England, many were indiscreet, either from temerity or 
vanity ; those who were living in safety on the Cootinent, in 
Holland, or at Paris with the Queen-mother, frequently com- 
promised their frifends at home by their correspondence or 
conversation ; great jealousy and distrust existed among the 
different groups of these exiles, who were incessantly dis- 
puting for influence in their banishment, or quarrelling about 
their future hopes. Sometimes they refused to communicate, 
or co-operate with one another ; and sometimes they betrayed 
each other, from animosity or levity. The republican Coun- 
cil of State had organized, against them and among their own 
ranks, a very active police. One of its members, Scott, waa 
specially entrusted with its management, and wanted neither 
ability nor funds for the proper discharge of his duty. Daring* 
the years 1650 and 1651, four royalist plots were set on foot> 
either by old Cavaliers, or by Presbyterians, who were aH the 
more zealous, because their conversion was both recent and 
sincere ; but all failed, and in the space of thirteen months, 
twenty-seven royalists, military and civil, lay and ecclesiastic* 
known and obscure, were brought to the scaffold ; some by 
sentence of court-martial, but most after trial by those High: 
Courts of Justice which were erected, not for the purpose of 
judging in accordance with the laws, but in order to defend 
the Commonwealth against the opinions of the people, and 
the enterprise of its enemies. All these reverses, however, 
did not discourage the English royalists ; they were devoted, 
harassed, and unoccupied ; their King was in Scotland ; his 
friends there-were fighting for him; and thence they obtained, 
with regard to his danger, his strength, and his designs, vague 
notions which kindled both their animosities and their hopes. 
They could not make up their minds to remain quiet, when 
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their cause was being so vigorously debated at their very 
gates; and, in their turn, they sent into Scotland reports of 
their attempts at insurrection, their illusions, and their pro- 
mises. 1 

Whilst the royalist spirit was thus reviving in Scotland, 
and fermenting in England, Cromwell, on his return from a 
long winter's march at the head of his troops, through a 
heavy storm of hail, snow, and rain, was seized at Edinburgh 
with a violent attack of fever. This illness became serious ; 
the Parliament and Council of State grew alarmed, and sent 
an express messenger to Cromwell, with the strongest assur- 
ances of their concern and solicitude; to which he thus re- 
plied in a letter to Bradshaw: " I do with all humble thank- 
fulness acknowledge your high favor and tender respect of 
me, in sending an express to enquire after one so unworthy 
as myself- Indeed, my lord, your service needs not me; I 
am a poor creature ; and have been a dry bone ; and am still 
an unprofitable servant to my Master and you. I thought I 
should have died of this fit of sickness ; but the Lord seemeth 
to dispose otherwise. But truly, my lord, I desire not to 
live, unless I may obtain mercy from the Lord to approve 
my heart and life to Him in more faithfulness and thankful- 
ness, and to those I serve in more profitableness and dili- 
gence."* He soon got better, and resumed his ordinary mode 
of Kfe. a The Lord General is now well recovered," was the 
new* sent from Edinburgh to London ; "he was in his dining- 
room to-day with his officers, and was very cheerful and 
pleasant; so that there is not any fear, by the blessing of God, 
but that he will be enabled to take the field when the pro- 

1 Milton's State Papers, pp. 88, 84, 87; Commons' Journals, toI. vi. pp. 
504, 506; Whitelocke, pp. 484, 486; Carte's Ormonde Letters, vol. i. p. 414; 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, toI. xi. p. 490. 

* Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, toL ii. p. 302. 
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visions arrive." 1 And so, in fact, he did ; but his disease 
soon broke out again, and three successive relapses bore wit- 
ness to its obstinacy. The Parliament sent two celebrated 
physicians, Dr. Bates and Dr. Wright,-to Edinburgh, without 
delay, and Fairfax gave them his own carriage for the jour- 
ney. And finally, the House voted that " in regard to the 
Lord General's relapse, and present indisposedness, and the 
nature and sharpness of the air where he is, he be desired, in 
relation to his health, to remove himself into some part of 
England, until, by the blessing of God upon, means used, he 
be restored into a Condition of health and strength to return 
to the army ; he disposing thereof, in the mean time, and the 
management of aflairs there, into such hands as he shall 
think fit." 2 

When these votes reached Scotland, an important event 
had just occurred, which led to the expectation that fresh 
resolutions would be adopted by the royalist party. The 
moderate men, with Hamilton and Lauderdale at their head, 
had decidedly gained the ascendency in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. Argyle and his friends made vain efforts to oppose 
them ; and Charles, while treating the rigid Presbyterians 
with courtesy and consideration, successfully employed all 
his address and influence to secure and enhance the triumph 
of their adversaries; the army was reorganized in accordance 
with his wishes ; in spite of violent debates, and the formal 
protest of the Chancellor, Lord Loudon, a number of old 
royalists, and those of the most obnoxious class, were ap- 
pointed colonels. Finally, the Parliament invited the King 
to take the command in person, 3 and Charles actually became 

1 Cromwellians, p. 101. 

8 Commons' Journals, yoI. vi. p. 679; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. 
ii. p. 314 ; Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 494. 

8 Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 467; Browne's History of the 
Highlands, vol. ii. p. 69; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. pp. 
246, 247. 
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the leader of his troops, as well as the head of his council, at 
the very moment when the English Parliament advised Crom- 
well, for the sake of his health, to leave Scotland, where he 
seemed on the point of death. 

A month had scarcely elapsed, and, either from the vigor 
of his constitution or the energy of his will, Cromwell was 
convalescent, and had actively recommenced the campaign ; 
manoeuvring round about the Scottish army, which was again 
shut up within its intrenchments at Stirling ; reducing to 
submission the adjacent counties; gaining possession, by storm 
or treachery, of most of the fortresses which still held out 
against him ; defeating, either in person, or by his lieutenants, 
the detached bodies of troops which attempted to hamper his 
movements ; and finally laying siege to Perth — thus threat- 
ening to deprive Charles, who lay encamped at Stirling with 
his army, of the seat of his government. 

Charles then abruptly took the resolution which he had 
long been meditating ; he announced to his council his inten- 
tion of breaking up the camp, and carrying the war into 
England, where his partisans only awaited his presence to 
rise in insurrection against the Parliament. Many of the 
Scottish leaders, assuredly, though staunch royalists, were 
far from approving, in their hearts, of such a design; they 
had little inclination to compromise themselves so far with 
their formidable neighbors ; sometimes even they had sug- 
gested to Charles that he would do well to content himself 
with the crown of Scotland, and to leave England to struggle, 
as long as it pleased, beneath the yoke of the Commonwealth, 
and of its revolutionary factions. The recollection of the in- 
vasion attempted in 1647, by the late Duke of Hamilton, and 
of its ill success, was still present tb their minds. Neverthe- 
less, most of them silently assented to the plan, being either 
intimidated by the will of the King, or carried away by the 
irresistible influence which is always exercised over men's 
vol. I.— 14 
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minds by a bold resolution in critical circumstance*, Argyle, 
almost alone, used every effort to dissuade the King from thia 
step; out, of jealousy for the loss of bis power, perhaps, for 
it marked the triumph of his rivals, the Hamilton faction ; 
but also from prudence and political sagacity. He estimated 
W>re correctly than the little court of Charles, the state of the 
public mind in England, the ardor of the young republican 
party, an4 the slight chances in favor of a royalist insurrec-. 
tioiu "Why run such risks, and leave Scotland destitute both 
of its army and its King, after it had shown so much devo- 
tion to his cause ? Why plunge, with his little Scottish army, 
into the midst of his enemies, when he might, by remaining 
in Scotland on the defensive, waste and destroy the English 
army, and Cromwell himself, by the severities of a second 
winter ? Charles gave no heed to his advice. Argyle in- 
sisted, declaring that, for his part, he would never share in. 
such an undertaking, and requested permission to retire to 
his estates. Some persons advised Charles to have him im- 
mediately arrested ; it was dangerous^ they said, to leave so 
powerful a malcontent behind him in Scotland, Charles re- 
fused, however, either out of consideration for his recent inti- 
macy with Argyle, or from fear of the consequences of an 
open rupture. Argyle set out at once for his seat at Inve- 
rary. The King publicly announced, by proclamation, hia 
intention to begin his march for England on the following 
day, accompanied by those of his subjects who were willing 
to prove their loyalty to him by sharing his. fortune; and on 
the following day, in fact, the 31st of July, 1651, he was oa 
his road to Carlisle^ at the head of an army of eleven, or ac-. 
cording to some authorities, fourteen thousand men, with 
David Lesley for his lieutenant-general. 1 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, yoI. vi. p. 491 ; Whitelocke, p. 501 ; 
Lung's History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 468; Godwin's History of the Com- 
nfconwealtk, toL iii pp. 253, 260. 
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Cromwell was encamped before Perth, of which he had 
just gained possession, when he learned this news. It is 
doubtful whether he was either surprised or grieved to hear 
it ; he was strongly impressed with the difficulties and dan- 
gers, both to his army and himself, of the prolongation of 
the inconclusive waf which he had been carrying on for a 
year in Scotland ; and he thought himself far more certain 
to obtain prompt and decisive success in England, As early 
as the month of January preceding, he had intimated to the 
Parliament that the Scots might probably attempt an inva- 
sion ; and his recent manoeuvres, by placing him in the rear 
of the Scottish army, so clearly opened the way to England 
to the King, that they almost seemed to invite him to take 
it. He did not conceal from himself the impression of ter- 
ror, anger, and distrust which would be produced in London 
by such a movement; all the more because, a week before, 
when he was marching on Perth, he had Written, " The ene- 
my's great expectation now is to supply themselves in the 
West with recruits of men, and what victual they can get; 
for they may expect none out of the North, when once our 
army shall interpose between them and Perth, to prevent 
their prevalency in the ^ West, and making incursions into 
the borders of England . W| With dignified and sagacious 
firmness, he immediately encountered the reproaches and 
suspicions which he anticipated, and wrote to the Parlia- 
ment on the 4th of August, "While lying before Perth, we 
had some intelligence of the enemy's marching southward, 
though with some contradictions, as if it had not been so. 
But doubting it might be true, we marched with all possible 
expedition back again, and have passed our foot and many 
of our horse over the Frith this day, resolving to make what 
speed we can up to the enemy, who, in his desperation and 

1 Cromwell's Letters And Speeches, voL ii. p. 820. 
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fear, and out of inevitable necessity, is run to try what he 
can do this way. J do apprehend, that if he goes for Eng- 
land, being some few days' march before us, it will trouble 
some men's thoughts, and may occasion some inconveniences, 
which I hope we are as deeply sensible of, and have been, 
and I trust shall be as diligent to prevent, as any. .And, 
indeed, this is our comfort, that in simplicity of heart as to- 
wards God, we have done to the best of our judgments; 
knowing that if some issue were not put to this business, it 
would occasion another winter's war, to the ruin of your 
soldiery, for whom the Scots are too hard in respect of en- 
during the winter difficulties of this country ; and to the 
endless expense of the treasure of England in prosecuting 
this war. It may be supposed we might have kept the ene- 
my from this, by interposing between him and England: 
which truly I believe we might; but how to remove him 
out of this place, without doing what we have done, unless 
we had had a commanding army on both sides of the river 
of Forth, is not clear to us ! 

" We pray, therefore, that (seeing there is a possibility for 
the enemy to put you to some trouble) you would, with the 
same courage, grounded upon a confidence in God, wherein 
you have been supported to the great things God hath used 
you in hitherto — improve, the best you can, such forces as 
you have in readiness, or as may on the sudden be gathered 
together, to give the enemy some check, until we shall be 
able to reach up to him ; which we trust in the Lord we 
shall do our utmost endeavor in. And, indeed, we have this 
comfortable experience from the Lord, that this enemy is 
heart-smitten by God ; and whenever the Lord shall bring 
us up to them, we believe the Lord will make the desperate- 
ness of this counsel of theirs to appear, and the folly of it 
also. When England was much more unsteady than now ; 
and when a much more considerable army of theirs, unfoiled, 
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invaded yon ; and we had bnt a weak force to make resist- 
ance at Preston, npon deliberate advice we chose rather to 
put ourselves between their army and Scotland; and how 
God succeeded that, is not well to be forgotten ! This pre- 
sent movement is not out of choice on our part, but by some 
kind of necessity ; and, it is to be hoped, will have the like 
issue. Together with a hopeful end of your work, in which 
it's good to wait upon the Lord, upon the earnest of former 
experiences, and hope of His presence, which only is the life 
of your cause." 1 

Cromwell had not deceived himself; the disturbance was 
great in London ; fear concealed itself beneath the mask of 
anger; in the Parliament as in the city, and even in the 
interior of the Council of State, Cromwell was declaimed 
against and loaded with blame, and it was even suggested 
that he had treated with Charles Stuart to betray the Com- 
monwealth. "Some," says Mrs. Hutchinson, "could not 
hide very pale and unmanly fears; and Bradshaw himself, 
gtout-heaTted as he was, privately could not conceal his 
fear." 1 But among the leaders at least, the alarm was of 
short duration ; Vane, Scott, Robinson, and Henry Martyn 
were men of active and obstinate courage, passionately de- 
voted to their cause, and moreover compromised to that 
point at which courage, without ceasing to be a virtue, be- 
comes a necessity. They immediately took measures for 
making a bold stand against the invaders, and reviving pub- 
lic confidence. The army, to which they had recently added 
three thousand horse and a thousand dragoons, received a 
fresh augmentation of four thousand infantry. The militia 
were called out throughout the country. ThTee regiments 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, toI. ii. pp. 827 — 829; Godwin's History 
of the Commonwealth, toI. iii. p. 253 ; Old Parliamentary History, toI. xix. 
pp. 465, 498. 

* Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 356. 
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of volunteers were formed in London and its neighborhood, 
for the special purpose of serving as a guard to the Parlia- 
ment. Several earnest and influential men, among others 
Colonel Hutchinson and John Claypole, Cromwell's son-in- 
law, raised similar troops by their own exertions ; and the 
Parliament voted the necessary sums for defraying all these 
expenses. On entering England, Charles had published a 
proclamation of general amnesty, from which three men 
only, Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Coke, the three principal 
actors in the trial of the King his father, were excepted. 
The Parliament replied to this by ordering it to be burned, 
in London, by the common hangman, in presence of the 
militia regiments ; and by declaring Charles Stuart, and his 
abettors, agents, and accomplices, rebels and traitors to the 
Commonwealth of England. They also voted the punish- 
ment of death against all who should, in any way, maintain 
any correspondence with him ; imprisoned or banished all 
the old royalists; and, in fine, established so rigorous and 
minute a system of police that, among other provisions, all 
masters of families, in certain parts of the country, were 
enjoined to keep their children and servants within their 
houses, except at certain hours of the day, and if they re- 
mained absent from home for more than twelve hours, to 
notify their absence to the committee of the militia of the 
place, under penalty of being held responsible for their 
actions. 1 

Meanwhile Charles advanced with his army, through the 
north-western counties of England, without meeting with 
any opposition. On learning his departure, Cromwell had 
immediately detached Lambert and Harrison, with most of 
his light troops, to follow him, and either separately or to- 
gether to harass his flanks and rear, so as to straiten his 

• Commons' Journals, toI. vi. pp. 557, 614, 019—622; vol. Tii. pp. 3, 6, 7, 9. 
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quarters and impede his progress in every way, without 
risking a general action, in which they could not fail to be 
worsted, and which Cromwell wished to reserve for himself. 
"His Majesty," wrote Lord Lauderdale to his wife, from 
Penrith, "is thus far advanced into England with a very 
good army ; I dare say, near double the number of those 
that the King of Sweden entered Germany with, if they be 
not more. As soon as we came into England, his Majesty 
was by an Englishman, whom he made King-at-Arms for 
that day, proclaimed King of England, at the head of the 
army, with great acclamation, and shooting off all the can* 
non. Yesterday he was proclaimed here in Penrith, and 
will be in all the market-towns where we march. Never 
was an army so regular as we have been since we came into 
England ; I dare say we have not taken the worth of a six- 
pence; and whatever our enemies print or write, trust me 
this is the best Scots army that ever I saw, and I hope 'shall 
prove best. All those that were unwilling to hazard all in 
this cause with their King, have on specious pretence left 
us. This is a natural purge, and will do us much good. 
Nothing of action yet, except the driving of some small 
parties, with which I will not trouble you. One thing I 
cannot forget : this morning, my Lord Howard of Escrick's 
son came in to us from the enemy, with his whole troop; his 
Majesty received him graciously, and immediately knighted 
him. He is the first, but I am confident a few days will 
show us more that will return to their duty." 1 

Lord Lauderdale was deceived in his expectation. Few 
Englishmen joined Charles on his march : he was invading, 
England at the head of an army of Scotsmen and Presby- 
terians, foreigners and sectaries. The national pride was 

1 Cary's Memorials of the Civil War in England, toI. ii. pp. 807—309; 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. p. 327; Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 
601. 
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wounded, the adherents of the episcopal church were discon- 
tented and disquieted, and these feelings lent fresh influence 
to the fear inspired by the Parliament and its severities. 
Charles met with no more support than resistance : in most 
of the towns through which he passed, he was received with 
Acclamations ; but the population did not rise in his favor, 
and the royalist leaders themselves arrived only in small 
numbers, and with but few followers. On his departure 
from Scotland, Charles had sent information of his move- 
ment to one of his most devoted and bravest adherents, the 
Earl of Derby, who, since the termination of the civil war, 
had been living in retirement in the Island of Man, with 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, his wife, quite as royalist and 
heroic as himself. Derby hastened to rejoin the- King with 
a small troop of chosen friends and servants, and Charles 
directed him to go through Lancashire for the purpose of 
rousing and collecting his partisans in that county. But 
whilst the earl was engaged in the performance of this mis- 
sion, he was surprised and defeated at Wigan by Colonel 
Kobeft Lilburne, whom Cromwell, with his habitual pru- 
denoe, had sent thither, to put down any royalist movements 
which might be attempted. Derby was taken prisoner, but 
contrived to escape, and made his way, a fugitive, and almost 
alone, to join the King once more at Worcester. Another 
of Charles's lieutenants, of a different religious and political 
creed, General Massey, an excellent officer, who had been a 
Presbyterian and Parliamentarian in the early part of his 
career, also received orders to rally the royalists in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, where he was supposed to have consi- 
derable influence ; and he had met with tolerable success in 
his work, when the Scottish ministers, who attended the 
march of the royal army, perceived that he recruited among 
Episcopalians and Catholics, as well as among Presbyterians. 
Without saying anything to the King, they sent a (Jgclaration 
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after him, which they required him to publish, to the effect 
that no one was to be admitted into the army who did not 
first subscribe the Covenant. Charles no sooner heard of 
this declaration, than he wrote to Massey to suppress it ; but 
his letter was intercepted, and published by the Parliament, 
and only served to give another proof of the King's duplicity, 
and the internal dissensions of his party. Whilst the royal- 
ists manifested this timidity, the republicans displayed the 
utmost firmness : the commandant of the little town of Big- 
gar, on being summoned to surrender, replied, "that he would 
keep it for the Parliament, from whom he held it." : Charles 
had intended to make Shrewsbury the centre of his opera- 
tions in/ the west, and he hoped that its governor, Colonel 
Mackworth, a lawyer who had turned soldier, would open its 
gates to him ; but Mackworth refused to do so, and imme- 
diately received from the Parliament a chain of gold, in 
thanks for his fidelity. On arriving at Warrington, on the 
Mersey, the royal army perceived on its left a considerable < 
body of troops. It was Lambert and Harrison, who had 
combined to prevent their passing the river, by destroying 
the bridge ; but they did not succeed in this ; the royal army 
passed over, and some squadrons of Cavaliers vigorously 
charged Lambert's vanguard with shouts of "Oh, you rogues, 
we will be with you before your Cromwell comes I" Lambert 
refused to give battle, and retreated in some disorder. Charles 
thought it inexpedient to pursue him — he was anxious to 
get forward. But at the very moment that the enemy were 
retiring before him, Charles observed his lieutenant-general,- 
David Lesley, looking sad and melancholy, and keeping aloof 
from his officers. The King "rode up to him, and asked him 
with great alacrity how he could be sad, when he was at the 
head of so brave an army, which looked so well that day ? 
to which David Lesley answered him in his ear, that he 
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wafc melancholic indeed, for he well knew thai arihy, how 
well soever it looked, would riot fight." 1 

On the 22d of August, Charles arrived at Worcester, where 
he had promised his tired troops good quarters, and ample 
repose. For a mbraent he was tempted to start again imme- 
diately, and to march upon London without halting ; but he 
was one of those men who have mind enough to conceive 
great designs* but too weak a will to execute them. Wor* 
cester was an important and well-situated town ; the Council 
of State *had made it a place of banishment for a number of 
gentlemen of the neighborhood, who thus found themselves 
collected there on the King's arrival, and who received him 
with transports of delight. The mayor and all the local 
authorities manifested equal devotedness to his cause ; and 
measures Were immediately taken for the provisioning of his 
army. Charles resolved to establish his head-quarters in the 
town, and on the 23d of August, 1651, exactly nine years, 
day for day, since the King his father had planted the royal 
standard at Nottingham, to begin the civil war, Charles set 
up his standard at Worcester, and summoned, by solemn 
proclamation, all his male subjects between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty, to join him at the general muster of his forces 
on the 26th of August, in the meadows between the city and 
the Eiver Severn, which flows near it. Thirty or forty gen- 
tlemen only, with about two hundred followers, appeared at 
the rendezvous. The royal army was then found to consist 
of about twelve thousand men, of whom ten thousand were 
Soots, and scarcely two thousand English.* 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 494 — 498; Whitelocke, 
pp. 266, 501 — 503; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. pp. 260 
— 267; Lingard's History of England, vol. xi. pp. 76 — 78; Boscobel Tracts,- 
pp. 27—29. 

* Whitelocke, pp. 503, 504; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. 
pp. 506, 507; Boscobel Tracts, pp. 173, 180; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
vol. ii. p. 330; Lingard's History of England, vol. xi. p. 77. 



A very strong movement, on the contrary* had taken 
place in the republican party, and even throughout the coun- 
try generally, against those insolent neighbors who had oome 
to impose a king upon England by force of arms, and those 
tyrannical Presbyterians who proposed to establish their 
creed upon the oppression of Christian consciences* All 
diversity of political ideas and desires disappeared almost 
entirely before this national feeling. The militia of a great 
many large towns — London, Bristol, York, Gloucester, Co- 
ventry, Hereford— ^rose with ardor to. defend their homes, or 
even to join the army which was defending their country; 
Kegiments of volunteers were formed in several counties for 
the same purpose. Fairfax, -who had refused to invade Scot- 
land,, placed himself at the head of his neighbors in York- 
shire, and offered his services to Cromwell, to repulse the 
men who had dared to invade England. The Parliament, 
by the measures it adopted, and the rewards it distributed, 
and Cromwell, by the commands he issued, and the examples 
he made along his whole route, from the north-east to the 
south-west of England, unremittingly fostered this, move* 
ment, and when, after a march of twenty-one days, Crom- 
well, who had left Scotland with ten thousand men, arrived 
before Worcester, on the 28th of August, he had nndes hid 
command an army of thirty-four thousand men, of whom 
twenty-four thousand were in&ntry, and ten thousand ca* 
valry. 1 

The royal army was much less numerous, less animated, 
and less ably commanded. It was not even accurately known 
who was to command it. At the time when it, entered Eng* 
land, the ambitious, presumptuous, and. restless Duka o£ 

1 WMtelocke, pp. 497, 602, 604; Commons' Journal*, vol. vii. pp. 6, 8; 
Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. pp. 263, 268, 407, 4<*8; 
Brodie's History of the British Empire, vol. iv-p. 307; Boscobel Tract*. $. 
180. 
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Buckingham had told the King that it would be unwise to 
leave it under the command of a Scottish general, and had 
proposed himself as Lesley's successor. At Worcester, when 
the moment for decisive action drew near, he renewed his 
demand with such importunity that the King grew angry, 
and told him he could hardly believe he was in earnest, or 
that he could really consider himself fit for such a charge. 
The duke asked wherein his unfitness lay. " You are too 
youngs" replied Charles. "But, sire," urged Buckingham, 
" Harry the Fourth of France commanded an army and won 
a battle when he was younger than I am ;" and he persisted 
so strongly in his request, that at last the King was com- 
pelled to tell him he would have no generalissimo but him- 
self; "upon which the duke was so discontented that became 
no more to the Council, scarce spoke to the King, and would 
not converse with anybody ; nor did he recover this ill-humor 
whilst the army stayed at Worcester." 1 Misunderstanding 
prevailed among the other generals also. Lesley, who was 
dispirited and unpopular, detested Middleton, who was con- 
fident and beloved by the soldiers; Massey had been griev- 
ously wounded in an attempt to prevent the enemy from 
passing the Severn and taking up a position on both banks 
of the river, and was confined to his bed, incapable of active 
service. Charles was constantly employed in reconciling or 
pacifying his lieutenants, but he was himself frivolous and 
careless; he had but little authority, little faith in his own 
success ; and traitors were not wanting within the walls of 
Worcester to inform Cromwell of the bad internal condition 
of the royal army — its dissensions, hesitations, movements, 
and projects. 8 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 607—509. 
* Boscobel Tracts, pp. 30, 125, 180, 220; Whitelocke, p. 605; Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. p. 885. 
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Cromwell did not hesitate a moment : without waiting for 
the slow results of a siege, he resolved to attack Worcester 
at once on both sides of the Severn, at both extremities of 
the town, and to carry it at all risks. He encamped on the 
left bank of the river, and on the very day of his arrival, in 
spite of the obstinate resistance of the royalists, he passed a 
body of troops to the right bank, under Lambert's orders ; 
and five days after, during the evening of the 2d of Sep- 
tember and the morning of the 3d, numerous reinforcements, 
commanded by Fleetwood, executed the same movement, 
with orders to attack the western suburb of Worcester, 
whilst Cromwell himself, at the eastern extremity, directed 
the principal attack against the city itself. Charles, whose 
information was very imperfect, did not expect any serious 
affair on that day, and was quietly resting his troops ; but 
at about one o'clock in the afternoon, while on the tower of 
the cathedral with his staffs he noticed several of Cromwell's 
regiments crossing the river by a bridge of boats, and 
marching against the Scottish troops, who had been posted, 
under Major-Qeneral Montgomery, to defend the western ap- 
proaches to the city. Almost at the same moment he heard, 
on the eastern side, the volleys of the republican artillery, 
which was beginning to batter the approaches to the place. 
Charles descended hastily from the tower, mounted his horse, 
anfl rode to the western suburb to support Montgomery. 
Cromwell was already there in person, warmly pushing the 
attack: before acting himself on the left bank, he had desired 
to make sure that the orders which he had given were well 
executed on the right. The Scots made a bold resistance. 
Charles thought that the bulk of the parliamentary army 
were engaged on this side, and returning immediately into 
the town, he put himself at the head of his best infantry and 
his squadrons of English cavalry, left the city by the eastern 
gate, and marched upon Cromwell's camp, hoping to find it 
VOL. I.— 15 
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weakly guarded, and to be able to destroy it. But Cromwell 
also had passed rapidly over to the left bank of the river, and 
reappeared at the head of the troops which he had left there. 
The battle, thus engaged at both extremities of Worcester, 
tested for four or five hours — "as stiff a contest as I have 
ever seen," wrote Cromwell; but begun and maintained by 
the royalists in the midst of great confusion. The troops 
led by Charles himself charged the republicans so vigorously 
that they gave way at first, abandoning a part of their artil- 
lery^ three thousand Scottish cavalry, commanded by Lesley 
were under arms behind the King, who sent them orders 
to follow up his movement, and charge in their turn. " Oh, 
for one hour of Montrose 1 " shouted the English Cavaliers ; 
but Lesley remained motionless. Cromwell meanwhile 
Tallied his troops,^ and resumed the offensive; the royal 
infantry, failing in ammunition, fell back ; the Duke of 
Hamilton and Sir John Douglas were mortally wounded. 
Cromwell, everywhere present and fall of confidence, carried 
the attack in person to the retrenchments of Fort Royal, 
which covered the city on that side, and summoned the com- * 
mandant, who occupied it with fifteen hundred men, to sur- 
render ; a volley of artillery was his reply ; but the fort was 
soon stormed, and the garrison put to the sword. Both 
royalists and republicans fought hand to hand up to the 
gates of the city ; there the disorder was extreme — an am- 
munition wagon had been overthrown, and blocked the 
passage ; Charles was obliged to dismount from his horse, 
and enter Worcester on foot; the republicans dashed through 
-the breach after him. Meanwhile the conflict in the west 
had the same issue : Montgomery's Scots, after having ex- 
hausted their ammunition, fell back upon the town, pursued 
by Fleetwood's troops, who entered with them. The combat 
was renewed in the streets in the form of partial encounters, 
and intermingled with acts of pillage and heroism, devoted- 
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hub and flight Charles remounted On horseback, and 
endeavored to rally his men, but in vain. " Then shoot me 
dead I" he cried, " rather .than let me live to see the sad con- 
sequences of this day." But ere long it became his most 
imperative duty not to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
About fifty royalists, led by Lord Cleveland, Colonel 
Wogan, Sir James Hamilton, and Major Careless, formed 
themselves into a compact body, and with ardent courage 
charged the republican troops in every direction, in order to 
oover the retreat of the King, who at length left Worcester 
by St. Martin's gate, and took the northern road. Before he 
had ridden far he came up with some of Lesley Is cavalry, who 
were flying without having fought ; for a moment he felt 
disposed to try once more to induce them to turn and renew 
the action. "Bat no," he said to himself, "men who deserted 
me when they were in good order, would never stand to me 
now they are beaten.' 1 So he left Lesley and his Scotsmen 
to effect their retreat as they best might, and concentrated 
his attention on providing for his own safety. The idea 
occurred to him of going to seek an asylum in London — the 
best place, perhaps, both for concealment and for taking ad- 
vantage of any opportunity that might present itself for 
renewing the war. But he mentioned this plan only to Lord 
Wilmot, his most intimate confident; and, followed by about 
sixty devoted Cavaliers, he pursued his way towards the 
north, protected for the moment by the night, and anxiously 
consulting with his companions as to their means of safety 
for the morrow. 1 

1 Boscobei Tracts, pp. 80—88, 128—180, 184; Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion, vol. Ti. pp. 510—614; Clarendon's State Papers, vol. iii. p. 80; 
Whiteloeke, p. 607; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. p. 887; Bates, 
JSlenchus Motuum Nuperorum, part ii. pp. 219—225; Godwin's History of 
the Commonwealth, vol. iii. pp. 271—274; Lingard's History of England, voL 
xL pp. 77, 78; Cromwelliana, p. 115; Old Parliamentary History, voL zz. 
pp. 69—68. 
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At about the same time, at ten o'clock in the evening^ 
Cromwell, who had hardly made his entry into Worcester,, 
which was still a prey to confusion and pillage, sent a short 
announcement of his victory to the Parliament, and a fuller 
account on the following day. " The battle," he wrote, " was 
fought with various success for some hours, but still hopeful 
on our part ; and in the end became an absolute victory—' 
and so full a one as proved a total defeat and ruin of the 
enemy's army. We took all their baggage and artillery* 
What the slain are, I can give you no account, because we 
have not taken an exact view ; but they are very many : 
and must needs be so; because the dispute was long and very 
near at hand, and often at push of pike. There are about 
six or seven thousand prisoners taken here; and many 
officers and noblemen of very great quality : Duke Hamilton, 
the Earl of Rothes, and divers other noblemen — I hear, the 
Earl of Lauderdale; many officers of great quality; and 
some that will be fit subjects for your justice. .... 
The dimensions of this mercy are above my thoughts. It 
is, for aught I know, a crowning mercy. Surely, if it be not, 
such a one we shall have, if this provoke those that are con- 
cerned in it to thankfulness, and the Parliament to do the 
will of Him who hath done His will for it, and for the 
nation ; — whose good pleasure it is to establish the nation and 
the change of the government, by making the people so 
willing to the defence thereof, and so signally blessing the 
endeavors of your servants in this late great work." 1 

When this letter was read, the Parliament called in Major 
Cobbett, who had brought it, and wished to hear from him 
a circumstantial narrative of the battle. Cobbett at the same 
time produced the Collar and Garter of the King, which had 
been found at Worcester, in the house which he had occupied. 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 389 — 841. 
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Two members of the House, Mr. Soott and Major Salwey>on 
their return from the camp to which thej had been sent oh 
a special mission, also satisfied, by numerous details, the 
curiosity of their colleagues. Every day brought the names 
of new and important prisoners : the Earls of Derby, Cleve- 
land, Lauderdale, Shrewsbury, and Kelly, Generals Massey, 
Middleton, and Lesley, indeed, nearly all the royalist leaden 
fell, during their flight, into the hands of the republican 
authorities. It was truly, as Cromwell had said, a crowning 
irietory. . The Parliament was anxious to show its grateful 
joy by all means in its poVrer. It ordered a solemn thanks- 
giving service throughout the three kingdoms, and gave a 
great banquet in Whitehall. Four members, Whitelocke, 
St John, Lisle, and Pickering, were appointed to wait on 
Cromwell, to express to him, in terms officially voted by the 
House, the sense which Parliament entertained of his glorious 
services. The palace of Hampton Court was assigned to him 
for a residence, with an estate in land of the yearly value of 
4,0002. His principal officers, and even the obscure messen- 
gers who had brought the news, received splendid reward* 
But while favors were thus lavished on the victors, severities 
were not forgotten towards the vanquished. Nine of the 
principal prisoners were chosen to be tried by court-martial 
for high treason ; one of them, the Duke of Hamilton, died 
of his wounds before judgment could be pronounced upon 
him ; three, the Earl of Derby, Sir Timothy Fetherstonhaugh, 
and Captain Benbow, were tried at Chester, and condemned 
to death. They met their fate with the courage of martyrs. 
" For the cause in which I had a great while waded," said 
the Earl of Derby on the scaffold, a I must needs say, my 
engagement or continuance in it hath laid no scruple upon 
my conscience. It was on principles of law, and on princi- 
ples of religion, that I embraoed it ; my judgment is satisfied, 
and my conscience rectified ; for which I bless God, I will 

16* 
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not presume to decide controversies. I pray God to prosper 
that side that hath right with it; and that you may enjoy 
peace and plenty, when I shall enjoy peace and plenty, 
beyond all you possess here." 1 

Either because such speeches from the vanquished seemed 
to the Parliament more dangerous than their punishment was 
useful, or because the completeness of its triumph inclined 
it to moderation, these painful spectacles were not multiplied. 
The other prisoners of mark remained confined in the Tower. 
The common soldiers were treated with severity, but their 
fate was kept as secret as possible ; thousands of them were 
sold or given away to merchants br planters, and sent to work 
either in the colonies, or in the mines of Africa. Finally, it 
was decreed, and solemnly proclaimed all over the country, 
that a reward of one thousand pounds should be given to any 
person who should "bring in to the Parliament Charles 
Stuart, son of the late tyrant."* 

Whilst the Parliament was passing this decree in London, 
its soldiers were traversing the western counties in all direc- 
tions in search of the king, and finding traces of him every- 
where, but himself nowhere. Five days after the battle, a 
detachment of infantry arrived suddenly at the old monastery 
of Whiteladies, the seat of a Catholic gentleman named 
Giffard, and required him, on pain of death, to tell them 
what had become of the king, who, they said, had recently 
been concealed in his house. Mr. Giflkrd resolutely denied 
having seen the fugitive, and begged, if he must die, that 
they would first give him leave to say a few prayers. " If 

1 Commons' Journals, yoI. vii. pp. 12 — 16 ; Old Parliamentary History, vol. 
». p. 72; State Trials, vol. v. pp. 294—328; Boscobel Tracts, pp. 187, 193, 
198; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 615 — 618; Whitelocke, 
p. 508. 

• * Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. ill. pp. 278 — 276; Common! 
Journals, vol. vii. p. 14. 
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you can tell us no news of the king," said one of the soldiers, 
"you shall say no prayers." He persisted in his silence, and 
the soldiers, after having carefully searched the whole house, 
rode off without doing him any farther injury. Whiteladies, 
however, had been the first asylum of Charles; he had 
arrived there at daybreak on the 4th of September, scarcely 
twelve hours after having escaped from Worcester. He had 
immediately cat off his hair, stained his hands and face, and 
assumed the coarse and threadbare garments of a peasant ; 
and five brothers Penderell, all of them laborers, woodmen or 
doflaestics in the service of Mr. Gifllard, had undertaken to 
secure his safety. "This is the king," said Mr. Giffard to 
William Penderell ; " thou must have a care of him, and 
preserve him as thou didst me." They accordingly took 
Charles to Boscobel House, and concealed him in the adjoin- 
ing woods. It was raining heavily: Eichard Penderell 
procured a blanket, and spread it for the king under one of 
the largest trees; while his sister, Mrs. Yates, brought a 
supply of bread, milk, eggs, and butter. " Good woman," 
said Charles to her, "can you be faithful to a distressed 
Cavalier?" "Yes, Sir," she replied, "and I will die sooner 
than betray you." Some soldiers passed on the outskirts of 
the wood, but did not enter it, because the storm was more 
violent over the wood than in the open fields. On the next 
day, the king concealed himself among the leafy branches of 
a large oak, and from this cover he could see the soldiers 
scouring the country in search of him. One night he left 
his hiding-place, to endeavor to cross the Severn, and take 
refuge in Wales ; but as he was passing a mill with Eichard 
Penderell, his guide, the miller called out, " Who goes there?" 
" Neighbors going home," answered Penderell. " If you be 
neighbors, stand," cried the miller, " or I will knock you 
down*" They fled as fast as they could, and were pursued 
for some time by several men who came out of the mill with 
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the miller. In another of their attempts to escape, while 
fording a small river, the King, who was a good swimmer, 
helped his guide across, as he was unable to swim. He 
wandered for seven days in this manner through the country, 
changing his place of refuge almost daily, sometimes hidden 
beneath the hay in a barn, sometimes concealed in one of 
those obscure hiding-places which served as a retreat to ther 
proscribed Catholic priests; hearing or seeing, at every 
moment, the republican soldiers who had been sent in search 
of him. In concert with his faithful guards, and with Lord 
Wilmot, who had rejoined him, he resolved to make for the 
sea-coast, near Bristol, in the hope of being able to find a 
vessel to take him over to France. He now changed his 
disguise, assumed a servant's livery instead of his peasant's 
garb, and set off on horseback, under the name of William 
Jackson, carrying behind him his mistress, Miss Jane Lane, 
sister of Colonel Lane, of Bentley, his last place of refuge in 
Staffordshire. "Will," said the colonel to him at starting, 
"thou must give my sister thy hand to help her to mount:" 
.but the King, unused to such offices, gave her the wrong 
hand. " What a goodly horseman my daughter has got to 
ride before her," said old Mrs. Lane, the colonel's mother, who 
was watching their departure, though unacquainted with the 
secret. They set off, but they had scarcely ridden two hours, 
when the King's horse cast a shoe, and they halted at a little 
village to get another shoe. " As I was holding the horse's 
foot," says the King in his narrative of his escape, " I asked 
the smith what news. He told me that there was no news 
that he knew of, since the good news of the beating of those 
rogues, the Scots. I asked him whether there were none of 
the English taken that had joined with the Scots. He an- 
swered that some of them were taken, but he did not hear 
that that rogue, Charles Stuart, had been taken yet. I told 
him that, if that rogue were taken, he deserved to be hanged 
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mere than all the rest, for bringing in the Scots. Upon 
which he said that I spoke like an honest man ; and so we 
parted." 1 

On the 13th of September he reached Abbotsleigh, near 
Bristol, the residence of Mr. Norton, a cousin of Colonel 
Lane. He there learned, to his great sorrow, that there was 
not in the port of Bristol any vessel on board which he could 
embark; and he was obliged to remain in the house four 
days. Under pretence of indisposition, he was indulged 
with a separate chamber, and by Miss Lane's request, parti- 
cular care was taken of him. He was really much harassed 
and fatigued, though but little inclined to endure patiently 
either hunger or ennui. On the morniixg after his arrival, he 
rose early, and went to the buttery-hatch to get his breakfast, 
where he found Pope, the butler, and two or three other 
servants; "and," he says, "we all fell to eating bread and 
butter, to which Pope gave us very good ale and sack. As 
I was sitting there, there was one that looked like a country 
fellow sat just by me, who gave so particular an account of 
-the battle of Worcester to the rest of the company, that I 
concluded he must be one of Cromwell's soldiers. But I 
asking him how he came to give so good an account of that 
battle? he told me he was in the King's regiment; and on 
questioning him further, I perceived that he had been in my 
regiment of guards. I asked him what kind of a man I was ? 
To which he answered by describing exactly both my clothes 
and my horse ; and then looking upon me, he told me that 
the king was at least three fingers taller than I. Upon which 
I made what haste I could out of the buttery, for fear he 
should indeed know me, being more afraid when I knew he 
was one of our own soldiers, than when I took him for one 
of the enemy's." 

1 Boscobel Tracts, pp. 40-46; 134, 186—146, 190, 192, 21 S, 228—226, 
2*9—241. 
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Charles had no sootier returned to his room, than one of 
his companions came to him in great agitation, and saidt 
" What shall we do ? I am afraid Pope the butler knows yott, 
for he says very positively to me that it is you, but I have 
denied it." Charies had already learned that, in positions of 
danger, bold confidence is often no less a source of safety 
than a necessity ; he sent for the butler, told him all, and 
received from Mm, during his stay at Mr. Norton's house* 
the most intelligent and most devoted care. 

But attentions, even when shown most discreetly, some* 
times prove most compromising; at the end of four days 
Charles had to seek a new asylum ; and on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, he left Abbotsleigh for Trent House, in the same county, 
the residence of Colonel Wyndham, a staunch royalist. la 
1686, six years before the outbreak of the war between 
Charles I. and his Parliament, Sir Thomas Wyndham, the 
Colonel's father, when on the point of death, had said to his 
five sons— " My sons, we have hitherto seen serene and quiet 
times, but now prepare yourselves for cloudy and trouble^ 
dome. I command you to hono* and obey our gracious 
sovereign, and in all times to adhere to the crown ; and though 
the crown should hang upon a bush, I charge you forsake it 
not." The injunctions of the dying man were obeyed ; thitee 
of his sons and one of his grandsons fell on the battle-field^ 
fighting for Charles I. ; and Colonel Wyndham, who had also 
served with honor in the royal army, was, in 1651, a prisoner 
on parole in his own house. He received the king with the 
utmost devotedness, and set to work immediately to obtain 
some means of embarkation for him in one of the neighbor* 
ing ports. He thought he had succeeded in doing so at South- 
ampton ; but the vessel which he had fixed upon was required 
by the agents of the Parliament to transport a body of troops 
to Jersey. A sea-captain of Lyme, named Limbry, under- 

1 Boscobel Tracts, pp. 64, 108—110, 146—160, 248. 
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look, not without considerable hesitation, to convey to St. 
Malo some royalist gentlemen who had been engaged in 
Worcester fight; every arrangement was made as to the price, 
the day, the hour, and the place of embarkation : on the 
23d of September, the vessel was to set sail from Charmouth, 
a little port near Lyme, and daring the night, the long-boat 
was to fetch the fugitive royalists, from an appointed place 
on the beach. 

Guided by Colonel Wyndham, Charles proceeded to the 
spot agreed upon, where he was met by Lord Wilmot ; they 
waited there all night, but the boat did not make its appear* 
ance. Limbry, at the moment when he was about to send 
his things on board, had been detained by the anger and de- 
spair of his wife. On that very day, at the fair of Lyme, 
proclamation had been made of the act of Parliament which 
offered a reward of a thousand pounds for the king's arrest, 
and at the same time menaced with the severest punishment 
all irho should give him refuge. Limbry's wife, without 
suspecting that the king himself was concerned in the matter, 
declared to her husband that she would not suffer him to takp 
on board his vessel any royalist, or to expose her children and 
herself to utter ruin for the sake of any lord, however high 
his rank; and with the help of her two daughters, she locked 
her husband in his room, threatening that, if he persisted in 
his design, she would denounce it immediately to Captain 
Macy, who commanded a company of the Parliament's troops 
at Lyme. Limbry yielded to the fears and violence of his 
wife. The king's position was now becoming dangerous; 
the presence of so many strangers at Charmouth had been 
remarked; Lord Wilmot's horse required shoeing ; the smith 
to whom it was taken said that " he was sure his three shoes 
had been set in three several counties, and one of them in 
Worcestershire." Suspicions were aroused; the puritan 
minister of the place, a zealous republican, went to the 
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hostess of the inn where Charles had been staying, and said 
to her, " Why, how now, Margaret, you are a maid of honor 
now." "What mean you by that, Mr. Parson?" said. she. 
"Why, Charles Stuart lay last night at your house," he 
answered, "and kissed you at his departure ; so that now you 
can't but be a maid of honor." The hostess grew angry, and 
told him he was a scurvy-conditioned man to go about to 
bring her and her house into trouble ; " but," she added, " if 
I thought it was the King, as you say it was, I would think 
the better of my lips all the days of my life ; and so, Mr. 
Parson, get you out of my house, or else I'll get those shall 
kick you out." Charles left Charmouth in all haste, but on 
arriving at Bridport, a neighboring town, he found the streets 
filled with soldiers; it was the regiment which the Parliament 
was about to send to take possession of Jersey. " What is to 
be done ?" asked Colonel Wyndham, in great alarm ; Charles, 
with his accustomed presence of mind, and still acting the 
part of a domestic, dismounted, took the bridles of the horses, 
and passing boldly among the troopers, with many a coarse 
jest and rough word, he went straight to the best inn of the 
place, and remained there until his party had quietly dined. 
In the meanwhile, at Charmouth and its neighborhood, the 
report that Charles Stuart had been there had assumed con- 
sistency ; Captain Macy mounted his horse with some of his 
men, rode at full speed to Bridport, and, after making fiiU 
inquiries there, set off immediately in pursuit of the fugitives ; 
but at a short distance from the town, Charles and his com- 
panions had left the high road, and continued their journey 
across country. Macy lost all trace of them; and from 
village to village, they returned to Colonel Wyndham's 
house in Somersetshire, divided between feelings of increased 
perplexity, and the delight of finding rest after danger. 

Charles remained for eleven days at Trent House, still 
seeking, but in vain, the means of transport t6 France. It 
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eben became necessary for him once more to change his resi- 
♦dence. Colonel Wyndham was informed that his house was 
becoming more and more suspected; and ere long, troops 
arrived in the neighborhood. On the 6 th of October, the 
"King left the Trent House to take refuge at Hele House, the 
residence of Mr.' Hyde, in Wiltshire; where he would be 
nearer the small sea-ports of Sussex, at one of which his 
: friends hoped to be able to procure him a vessel. They at 
•last succeeded in obtaining one, and on the morning of the 
43th of October, Charles left his last hiding-place, escorted 
by a few faithful friends, who had brought their dogs, as if 
for a coursing expedition on the downs. They slept at 
^Hambledon, in Hampshire, at the house of a brother-in-law 
. of Colonel Gunter, one of the King's guides ; and the master 
of the house, on his return home, was astonished to find his 
table surrounded by unknown guests, whose gayety exceeded 
the bounds of "decent hilarity." The King's cropped hair, 
apd the reproof which he administered to the honest squire 
for a casual oath, redoubled his surprise; he bent towards 
his brother-in-law, and. asked if that fellow were not "some 
roundheaded rogue's son." The colonel assured him that 
his suspicions were unfounded, upon which he sat down at 
table with his guests, and gayly drank the King's health "in 
a good glass of beer, calling him brother roundhead." On 
the following day, the 14th of October, they proceeded to 
Brighthelmstone, where tfeey were to meet the master of the 
promised vessel, and the merchant who had engaged it for 
them. They all supped together at the village inn ; during 
the meal, the captain, Anthony Tettersall, scarcely once took 
his eyes off the King ; and after supper he took tbe merchant 
aside and told him "that he had not dealt fairly with him; 
for though he had given him a very good price for carrying 
over that gentleman, yet he had not been clear with him; — 
for," said he, " he is the King, and I very well know him to 
vol. I.— 16 
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be so." The merchant assured him that he was mistaken, 
but he answered: "No I am not; for he took my ship, to- 
gether with other fishing vessels at Brighthelmstane, in the 
year 1648, when he commanded his father's fleet ; but be not 
troubled at it, for I think I do God and my country good 
service in preserving the King, and by the grace of God, I 
'Will venture my life and all for him, and set him safely on 
shore, if I can, in France." At about the same time, at 
another part of the room, the innkeeper came up to the 
King, who was standing by the fire, with his hand resting on 
the back of a chair, and kissed his hand suddenly. "God 
bless you wheresoever you go!" he said; "I do not doubt, 
before I die, to be a lord, and my wife a lady." Charles 
laughed, and went into another room, putting full trust in 
his host; and at five o'clock on the morning of the 15th of 
October, the King and Lord Wilmot were on board a little 
vessel of sixty tons, which only waited for the tide to leave 
Shoreham harbor. As soon as they were at sea, Captain 
Tettersall came into the cabin where the King was lying, fell 
on his knees, kissed his hand, and protesting his entire de- 
votedness, suggested that, in order to prevent all difficulty, 
he should himself persuade the crew, who imagined that they 
had embarked for the English port of Poole, to sail towards 
the coast of France, by representing himself to them as a 
merchant in debt, who was afraid of being arrested in Eng- 
land, and wished to recover som$ money that was owing to 
him at Bouen. Charles willingly acceded to this proposi- 
tion, and contrived to ingratiate himself so thoroughly with 
the sailors, that they joined him in requesting the captain 4o 
turn aside from his course in favor of his passengers. The 
weather was fine and the wind favorable, and at one o'clock 
in the afternoon of the lfjth of October, the ship's boat landed* 
the King and Lord Wilmot in the little port of Fecamp. 
They proceeded on the following day to Bouen, clothed so 
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wretchedly and looking so disreputable, that when they pre- 
sented themselves at an inn, the host hesitated to give them 
admittance, taking them "to be thieves, or persons that had 
been doing some very ill thing." Charles sent for an Eng- 
lish merchant who resided at Bouen, to supply his immediate 
necessities ; and wrote at once to the Queen his mother, who 
was in the utmost anguish as to his fate. The most contra- 
dictory reports had been spread regarding him : some stated 
that he had been captured by Cromwell's spldiera, others that 
he had succeeded in making bis escape to Holland. As soon 
as it became known that he was at Bouen, the English refu- 
gees flocked to meet him; he left that city on the 29th of 
October, and on the 80th, he met his brother, the Duke of 
York, at Magny, and afterwards at Monceaux, near Paris, 
the Queen his mother, the Duke of Orleans his uncle, with a 
large number of French and English gentlemen who had 
come out on horseback to welcome him. He proceeded that 
same evening to the Louvre, saved from all peril, but con- 
quered and without hope, 1 

He had wandered about England for forty-two days, and 
had been concealed successively in eigb* different hiding- 
places ; forty-five persons of all ranks in life, whose names 
have reached us, and doubtless many others of whom we 
have no information, had known, who he was and where he 
was. Not one of them betrayed, even by an indiscretion, 
the secret of his presence or of bis movements. Sincere 
devotedness can inspire the most simple-minded with saga- 
city, and the weakest with virtue. 

Whilst Charles was thus experiencing at once the severeat 
trials of his destiny and the fidelity of his friends, Cromwell 
had returned in triumph to London, preceded by the pxison- 

1 Boaoobel Tr»ats,pp,67— 78, 119—122, 166—168,261—259; Clarendon's 
State Papers, voJ. iii. pp. 80, 81; Bates, Dlenohua Motftum Nupejrorum, pp. 
226—266. t 
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era whom lie had taken, and surrounded by the officers who 
had shared in his victory. The four commissioners who had 
been delegated by the Parliament went, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, beyond Aylesbury to meet him. " We come," they 
said to him, " in the name of the Parliament, to congratulate 
your Lordship on your good recovery of health, after your 
dangerous sickness. Your unwearied labors > and pains, in 
the late expedition into Scotland, for the service of this 
Commonwealth ; your diligence in prosecution of the 
enemy, when he fled into England ; the great hardships and 
hazards you have exposed yourself unto, and particularly 
in the late fight at Worcester; your prudent and faithful 
managing and conducting throughout this great and import- 
ant affair, which the Lord from heaven hath so signally 
blessed, and crowned with so complete and glorious an issue; 
— of all these things the Parliament have thought fit, by us, 
to certify to your Lordship their good acceptance, and great 
satisfaction therein ; and for the same, to return to you in 
the name of the Parliament and Commonwealth of England, 
their most hearty thanks ; as also, to the rest of your officers 
and soldiers, for their great and gallant services. And since, 
by the great blessing of God upon your Lordship's and the 
army's endeavors, the enemy is so totally defeated, and the 
state of affairs, as well in England as in Scotland, such as 
may very well dispense with your Lordship's continuance in 
the field, the Parliament do desire your Lordship, for the 
better settlement of your health, to take such rest and repose 
as you shall find most requisite and conducing thereunto ; 
and for that purpose, to make your residence at or near 
London; whereby also, the Parliament may have the assist- 
ance of your presence, in the great and important consulta- 
tion for the further settlement of this Commonwealth, which 
they are now upon." On his entry into London, Cromwell 
was met by the Speaker and a large number of members of 
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the House of Commons, by the President of the Council of 

State, the Lord Major and aldermen of the city, and many 
thousands of notable citizens, who accompanied him to 
Whitehall, amid salutes of artillery and popular acclamations ; 
and when, four days afterwards, he made his appearance 
again, in the House, the Speaker reiterated to him the solemn 
thanks ef tJae Parliament and country. 1 

Oom well received all these honors with pion* ntiodesty, 
saying but little of himself, and ascribing, first to God and 
then to his soldiers, the whole merit of his success. Through 
his humility, however, glimpses of an irrepressible internal 
exultation occasionally manifested themselves : his affability 
towards the commissioners whom the Parliament had sent 
to meet him wore an air of magnificence and grandeur ; he 
presented to each of them a fine horse and some of the 
prisoners of rank whom he brought with him, and who 
Would certainly redeem their liberty at a high price. To 
Whitelocke he gave two of them, and he liberated them 
without ransom. Cromwell proceeded slowly towards Lon- 
don, receiving the homage of the population on his route, 
and sometimes even .halting to share in the hawking expe- 
ditions of the gentlemen whom he met. At Aylesbury, it 
was remarked that he remained long in private conversation 
with the Chief Justice St. John, one of the Parliament's com- 
missioners, and also one of Cromwell's most intimate con* 
fidants. His air, his language, and his maimers, seemed to 
undergo a natural transformation; and Hugh Peters, a clear- 
sighted sectarian preacher, who had long been used to un- 
derstand and serve him, said, as he noticed his altered ap- 
pearance : " This man will be king of England yet." a 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vii. pp. 18, 14, 18; Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 
509. 

1 Whitelocke, p. 609; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 189; Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches, toI. ii. p. 848. 

16* 
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His good fortune extended to his lieutenants; on leaving 
first Ireland, and then Scotland, he had delegated the com- 
mand in the former country to Ireton, and in the latter to 
Monk — the one a republican, the other a royalist at heart, 
but both of them sensible, capable, rough-mannered men, 
well fitted to carry on a work of war, and of government by 
the sword when the victory was won. Both of them ob- 
tained complete success. Monk met with desperate resistance 
at several places, and especially at the siege of Dundee^ 
Ireton continued the system of cruel severity which Crom- 
well had put in practice, and died of the plague, it is said, 
after the siege and capture of Limerick. But at the end of 
the year 1651, both Ireland and Scotland were in entire 
subjection; Ormonde had returned to the Continent; the 
Scottish Highlanders, unable to undertake any serious enter- 
prise, had great difficulty in maintaining some remnant of in- 
dependence in their rude mountain fastnesses. At the same 
time, the fleet and troops of the Parliament had regained 
possession of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Scilly, and 
Man, the last refuges of the royal dominion : the chief colo- 
nial dependencies, New England, Virginia, and Barbadoes, 
had either hastened or been compelled to accept the new 
government of the home country ; ! and a few months after 
that battle which had consummated the defeat of royalty in 
England, the republican Parliament was master of all the 
English territories, in both hemispheres. 

1 Commons' Journals, toI. vii. pp. 81, 86, 62, 90, 124, 172; Whitelocke, pp. 
528, 527; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vL pp. 545—554. 
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IMPRESSION PRODUCED ON THE CONTINENT BY THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF 
CHARLES I.— ASSASSINATION Off DORISLAUB AT THE HAGUE, AMD Of AEOHAM 
AT MADRID — ATTITUDE OF THE CONTINENTAL STATES TOWARDS THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF ENGLAND — DEVELOPMENT AMD SUCCESSES OF THE ENGLISH NAVY 
—FOREIGN POLICY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARLIAMENT— RIVALRY BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND SPAIN IN THEIR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND— RECOGNITION OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH BY SPAIN — RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
PROVINCES — ENGLISH AMBASSADORS AT THE HAGUE— DUTCH AMBASSADORS IN 
LONDON — THEIR WANT OF SUCCESS — NEGOTIATIONS OF MAEARIN IN LONDON- 
LOUIS XIV. RECOGNIZES THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH — WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE UNITED PROVINCES — SUCCESSES OF BLABS — EFFECTS OF THE WAR IN 
ENGLAND. 

. Though victorious over its enemies at home, the Com- 
monwealth was, as yet, neither at peace nor at war with the 
States of the Continent. 

, The trial and execution of Charles I. had produced the 
deepest emotion throughout Europe. It was the second time, 
within a period of sixty years, that royalty had fallen, in 
England, beneath the axe of the executioner. It was the first 
time that the sovereignty of the people and a republican form 
pf government had been proclaimed and established in a great 
Christian country. The surprise, anxious curiosity, pity, and 
indignation which these occurrences awakened were univer- 
sal. Protestant countries felt the necessity of clearing the 
Reformation from the reproach of having instigated or con- 
tributed to so great a crime. ' In Germany, in Denmark, in 
Sweden, and most of all in Holland, the ministers of religion 
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hastened loudly to express their reprobation; the pulpits re- 
sounded with maledictions against the anarchical and sacri- 
legious sectaries ; and the clergy of the Hague waited in a 
body upon Charles II., and solemnly expressed to him their 
grief and horror, in a Latin oration. The feelings of the 
people corresponded with these manifestations on the part of 
the Church ; the details of - the trial and death of Charles I. 
were collected and published with pious respect; a woman 
at the Hague fell into travail and died with terror at hearing 
the news. The representatives or partisans of the regicides 
were treated with aversion and insult in the streets : from 
popular instinct, or Christian conscientiousness, or political 
wisdom, Protestant and republican Holland shrank from any 
manifestation of indulgence for so unprecedented an act, con- 
sidering it as full of social danger as of moral iniquity. 1 

In Catholic countries — Spain, Portugal, Italy, and South- 
ern Germany — the impression was equally strong, but of a 
different nature. Both clergy and people regarded the fate 
of Charles I. as.the natural consequence of heresy, and as an 
exhibition of the justice of God, who punishes peoples and 
kings by one another, when they separate from his Church. 
The crime excited deep aversion, but it was accompanied fay 
less surprise than in Protestant Europe, and perhaps also by 
Idas sympathy and sorrow. 

In France the impressions were of a more mingled cha- 
racter. At the very moment when pure monarchy was on 
the point of predominating in that country, the spirit of re- 
form and of political liberty h*d attempted a sincere and 
earnest, but superficial and vain, effort to arrest its progress. 
The English Parliament found many admirers among the 
partisans of the Fronde ; its maxims were welcomed, and its 

1 CUrendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. ri. pp. 267, 268; Wieqnefatii 
Hirtoire dee ProYincea Unies, voL iy. p. J55 ; Whiidocke, pp. 886— $90. 
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acts observed, with eager cariosity; and more than one 
pamphlet pointed out the Honse of Commons and the city of 
London as models for the Parliament and bourgeoisie, of 
Paris. But the trial of Charles I., the violent mutilation of 
the House of Commons, the abolition of the House of Lords, 
and the tyrannical establishment of the Commonwealth, gave 
the royalist opinion in France, with regard to the aflairs of 
England, an ascendency in harmony with the course of French 
aflkirs, and which the prolonged disorders of the Fronde, and 
the relations of its leaders with the English republicans, 
strengthened rather than diminished. The revolution of 
England, far from alluring, excited only mingled reprobation 
and alarm; it was attacked in a multitude of pamphlets; 
Joan of Arc was represented as exhorting the French to take 
arms to avenge the cause of royalty upon the English parri- 
cides; and the monarchical opinion with regard to England 
soon prevailed among the French people, always eager spec- 
tators of public events. 

: Two tragical incidents which occurred at this time, give a 
striking proof of the state of public opinion in Europe. 

On the 3d of May, 1649, Dr. Isaac Dorislaus, a native of 
Holland, who had long been settled in England, and had 
been appointed one of the counsel to conduct the prosecution 
of the King, arrived at the Hague, having been sent by the 
Parliament in the capacity of an assistant to Walter Strick- 
land, the Commonwealth's resident ambassador to the United 
Provinces. He was quietly supping in the evening, with 
several other persons, at the Swan inn, when six men in 
masks arrived at the house ; two of them remained outside 
to guard the door; the others entered, put out the lights in 
the hall, and presenting themselves suddenly, in the dining- 
room, told those who were at table not to stir, for there was 
no harm intended to any but the agent that came from the 
rebels in England, who had recently murdered their King. 
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" They then dragged Dorislaus from the table, and put bim 
to death; and quietly sheathing their swords, they left the 
room, rejoined their companions in the street, and quitted 
the Hague, before any one had either time or inclination to 
arrest them*" 1 

About a year afterwards^ in the early part of May, 1650, 
Anthony Ascham, an author of small reputation, who had 
taken part in the Overthrow of the monarchy and the trial 
of the King; disembarked at Cadiz, on a mis&km from tiler 
Parliament to the King of Spain* Before he left Loadon, 
his thoughts had dwelt much o*t the fate of Dorislaus, and 
he had expressed his anxiety on the subjeet to M. de Cronlltf, 
the Freneh Charg&d'aflairesi* On his arrival at Cadiz, the 
governor, the Duke of Medina Celi, placed him under the 
care of Colonel Don Diego de Moreda, and two other officers, 
who were ordered to escort him to Madrid, and not to leave 
him until he was safely established in that city. They ar- 
rived there on the 5th of June, and either from negligence 
or ill-will, the Spanish officers, after having taken Aaeham 
to a little ion, left him there alone, and went in search of a 
lodging for themselves elsewhere. On the following day, at 
noon, Ascbam was at table with his secretary, Bivas, a reue- 
gade Franciscan monk; a man entered; Ascham advanced 
to meet him, taking him for a friend ; but on catching sight 
of three other sfcramgers who entered at the same time, he 
started quickly back to seize* his pistols, which lay oo a table 
near him; when the first comer, calling lam a traitor, caught 
him by the hair, and struck him dead with his stiletto. His 

1 Wicquefort's Histoire des Provinces Unies, voL iv. p. 157; Leclerc's His* 
toire des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 271 ; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, 
vol. vi. pp. 297, 298; Whitelocke, pp. 368, 401; Commons' Journals, vol. vi. 
p. 206. 

* Letters from M. de OovJlg to Cardinal Mazarin, June 80, 1650; in the. 
Archives des Affaires Etrangferes de Prance. See Appendix IL 
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secretary, Rivas, attempting to escape and shouting for help, 
was also killed on the spot; one English domestic alone 
escaped, and spread the alarm. The fonr murderers left the 
room, returned to their companions who were awaiting them 
at the street-door, and proceeded without hindrance to seek 
sanctuary, one in the honse of the Venetian ambassador, and 
the 4>ther five in, a church adjoining the hospital of St. An- 



At Madrid and at the Hague, the public excitement, and 
the anxiety of the two governments, Dutch and Spanish, 
were very great. The republican Parliament resented, as 
was anticipated, these bloody outrages; it manifested its 
sympathy for the two victims by public honors ; Yane pre- 
sented a solemn report on the assassination of Dorislaus ; his 
body was brought to London, and buried in Westminster 
Abbey; and the whole Parliament attended the funeral. 
Similar respect, though in a less degree, was paid to Ascham. 
Pensions and employments were bestowed on both their 
families. Urgent and even threatening demands were made 
at the same time, and frequently renewed, at the Hague and 
at Madrid, to obtain justice upon the assassins. Both govern- 
ments promised redress, and attempted to give it. The mur- 
derers were well known; those of Dorislaus were dependents 
of Montrose; those of Ascham were English Cavaliers who 
had taken refuge at Madrid, and one of them was a servant 
in the house of Lord Cottington and Sir Edward Hyde, who 
then resided at Madrid, as the ambassadors of Charles II. 
But at the Hague no one was arrested. At Madrid, although 
the civil authorities removed the murderers from their asy- 
lum, the Church asserted its privileges, and the prolonged 
conflict between the two jurisdictions ended in the impunity 

1 Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 148—158, 202—204; Clarendon's His- 
tory of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 441 — 444; Old Parliamentary History, vol. 
xix. p. 286; Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 407, 428. 
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of the assassins; one only, who was found to be a Protesting, 
was delivered over to the secular arm and hanged. Both in 
Holland and Spain public feeling protected them; they had, 
it was said, only punished by murder men guilty of more 
heinous murder; and far from showing any repentance for 
their action, they gloried in it : those who had killed Ascham 
told the magistrates of Madrid that they would have killed 
him in presence of the King of Spain, if they had not found 
' a more convenient opportunity. And the secret indulgence 
. of the governments connived with the popular feeling; they 
pursued the crime from complaisance or fear, but without 
any serious desire to punish the criminals. A few weeks 
after the assassination of Ascham, in a conversation with 
Lord Cottington and Hyde, the prime minister of Spain, 
Don Luis de Haro, did not hesitate to say: "I envy those 
gentlemen for having done so noble an action, how penal 
soever it may prove to them, to revenge the blood of their 
king. If the king my master had such resolute subjects, he 
would never have lost his realm of Portugal, for want of one 
brave man to take away the life of the usurper." 1 

But far more in the seventeenth century than in our own 
times, politicians cared little to act in accordance with their 
real feelings and their private speeches; and whilst the 
public on the Continent gave free vent to their ill-will 
towards the republican judges of Charles L, the govern- 
ments, either from calculation or fear, manifested either 
indifference or reserve. The Dutch ambassadors who had been 
sent to London to attempt to save the King, demanded, after 
his death, that their negotiations with the Parliament should 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 209, 211, 813; Old Parliamentary History, 
vol. xix. pp. 286, 287 ; Leclerc's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 272 ; 
Wicquefort's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. iv. p. 158 ; Clarendon's His- 
tory of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 444 — 450; Papers from the Archives of 
Simancas in Appendix III. 
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Hot be published ; and 'though one of them, Adrian Pauw, 
left England immediately, the other, Albert Joachim, con- 
tinued to reside there. Anne of Austria and Cardinal 
Maftarin thought it fitting that the young King of France 
should make seme effort to dare the life of the king his 
unde; and Louis XIV., accordingly, wrote two solemn 
letters to Cromwell and Fairfax ;' but before M. de Va- 
tennes, who was appointed to deliver them, had left Paris, 
Charles I. was executed. M. de Bell&vre, then ambassador 
of France in London, made no attempt on his behalf; he did 
not even ask permission to see him. Some surprise was 
manifested at this at Paris, in the king's council ; but Bel- 
li&vre was warmly defended and approved. "I see the 
necessity whioh I have for your protection," he wrote to M. 
Servien, u and the kindness with which you have extended 
it to me. I thought that it was better to be blamed for not 
having taken a step which any one might have seen could 
produce no advantage to the King of England, than to be 
guilty of the barm which- that step might have done to the 
affairs of the king my master. For, as you know very well, 
they are so suspicious here with regard to everything that 
proceeds from France, that that which would pass unnoticed 
from others is declared criminal when it comes from us; and 
as, of foreign powers, they fear us alone, they pay such 
attention to our actions and our words that the least expres* 
sion of the resentment which we must feel for that which 
they have done, might be enough to lead them to make 
alliance with Spain ; and the knowledge of this fact, com- 
bined with the general instructions which I have always 
received not to irritate these fellows (ces gens-ci), made me 
resolve to act as I have done. I cannot repent of having 

1 See Appendix IV. 
VOL. I. — 17 
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been too circumspect, as I now find mygeif supported by 
your approval." 1 

After the King's death, Bellifevre persisted in his circum- 
spection. "If there were a Court here," he wrote, "I should 
need no other rule as to the time for putting on mourning, 
and the manner of wearing it ; but as there is none, I think 
it right to wait the orders it may please you to send me."* 
He was ordered to go into mourning and leave the coun- 
try; for Mazarin was as little inclined to recognize the 
English Commonwealth as to irritate it. Bellifrvre quitted 
London, but not till after a delay of three months, and leaw 
ing behind him his secretary, Croull^, who was directed to 
watch over the interests of France, though not in any official 
character. The last relations of the ambassador with the 
Parliament were somewhat difficult ; he attempted, but in 
vain, to obtain his passports without taking leave ; and he 
was obliged" to wait upon the Speaker, who reported his visit 
to the House. " Here," wrote Belli&vre, " no affair is un- 
important, and no despatch prompt, especially where France 
is concerned ; and at this time, when those who govern are 
so jealous of their newly-acquired authority, and so utiaware 
of how much they may obtain or preserve in regard to 
strangers, that everything gives them umbrage; and they 
forget that which is due, out of fear of doing too much. 
. . . . Moreover, so uncertain are they in their resolu- 
tions that they are capable of passing in a moment from a 
compliment to an insult, or from an offensive action to an 
excess of civility." 3 

1 Wicquefort's Histoire dee Provinces Unies, vol. iv. p. 162; MSS. de 
Brienne, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, Paris; Archives des Affaires Etrang- 
eres de France. 

* M. de Bellievre to M. Servien; Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de 
France. 

• Ibid. 
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The Court of Madrid treated the mew Commonwealth with 
even greater consideration than that of Paris, for it left its 
ambassador, Don Alonzo de Cardefias, in London, without 
at first renewing his credentials, but confidentially authoriz- 
ing him to continue his relations with the republican Parlia- 
ment, This was a less difficult position for Don Alonzo 
than for any other person, as he had for a long while dis- 
played great coolness, and even malevolence, towards Charles 
I., and had assiduously cultivated the favor of the revolu- 
tionary leaders; so that between them and him an interchange 
of friendly feelings and good offices had been established, 
from which Spanish policy hoped to gain gre^t advantage. 1 

The Emperor and Princes of Germany, the King of Den- 
mark, and the Queen of Sweden, were less reserved in their 
manifestation of the feelings with which they were inspired 
by the republican Parliament and its acts ; but, alone among 
the sovereigns of Europe, the Czar of Russia, Alexis Mi- 
chaelowitz, the father of Peter the Great, broke off all con- 
nection with the revolutionary Commonwealth, and expelled 
the English merchants from his dominions.* 

But all was not done by the powers of the Continent when 
they had assumed an uncertain and expectant attitude to- 
wards the republican Parliament ; they had also to regulate 
their conduct towards the exiled King, and here their per* 
plexities and the inconsistent weaknesses of their policy were 
still greater. Charles II. resided among the sovereigns of 
Europe, sometimes with the Prince of Orange, his brother- 
in-law, and sometimes at the Court of the King of France, 

1 Letter of Cardefias to King Philip IV.; February 18, 1649; Deliberation* 
of the Council of State at Madrid on the Letters of Cardefias, March 18, 1649; 
in the Archives of Simancas: see Appendix V. Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 828. 

8 Wiequefort's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. iv. p. 166; Clarendon's* 
History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 248—260; Whitelocke, p. 466, 
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his cousin-german; the Queen of Spain, Elizabeth of Franca, 
was his aunt. He was everywhere able to invoke, and he 
did in fact invoke, the ties of consanguinity, as well as the 
common interest and honor of kings. He sent Lord Cotting- 
ton and Hyde to Madrid, Sir John Colepepper to Moscow, 
Lord Wilmot to Ratisbon, and Mr. Crofts to Poland. Sove? 
feigns and their ministers found themselves incessantly in 
presence of his rights, his hopes, his demands, his complaints, 
and his agents. Nothing is more offensive to power than the 
sight of misfortunes which it will not succor, but which it is 
bound to respect; it' has, however, many ways of ridding 
itself, at small oost, of such burdens. William of Orange 
alone was a warm and active friend of Charles Stuart ; he 
was an ambitious and imperious young prince, inclined to 
violent enterprises and to absolute power, but of a noble and 
sincere heart ; to restore the fortunes of his brother-in-law, 
he wasted his strength in efforts and sacrifices which were 
too limited to be effectual, and to which his unexpected 
death soon put an end. Excited by the Stadtholder^and by 
the popular feeling of Holland, the States-General of the 
United Provinces bestowed on^ Charles great marks of inte- 
rest and respect : on the news of the death of the King hU 
fether, they waited on him in a body to express their con- 
dolence; and the Grand Pensionary, Tan Ghent, in his 
harangue called him Sire, and your Majesty; but those 
words were pronounced with some embarrassment, and in a 
low voice, as though he were unwilling to compromise him- 
self too deeply with the rising Commonwealth by recognizing 
the new King in too pointed a manner. The Court of 
France considered that it 'was quite enough to give an 
asylum and a pension to the widow and children of Charles 
L; it abstained from any other expression of feeling, and 
Charles Stuart received from it, on his father's death, neither 
letter nor message — indeed no mark whatever of sympathy 
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or support. The King of Spain, who had not to answer for 
the presence of the Stuarts in his dominions, thought it his 
duty to write a letter of friendly condolence to Charles IL, 
kt which he gave him the title of King; but he long delayed 
sending it. When Charles, on leaving the Hague for Paris, 
passed through the Spanish Netherlands, he was received 
with great honors at Antwerp and Brussels ; a splendid car- 
riage and six fine horses were presented to him ; he was 
even supplied with a loan of money ; the Archduke Leopold 
and the Spanish ambassador in Holland, Anthony Lebrun, 
gave him encouragement in their private conversations ; but 
at the same time they took the most minute precautions to 
deprive these demonstrations of all political value, and to 
represent them as mere acts of politeness. The Court of 
Madrid absolutely forbade any act or speech on their part 
which might be regarded in London as a positive declara- 
tion in favor of the King ; they were even ordered to ante- 
date certain letters which seemed to present this character. 1 
The crowned heads of Europe were willing to treat Charles 
IE. with respect and to do him service, provided that no 
meaning could be attached to their conduct which might be 
incompatible with the maintenance of strict neutrality be- 
tween him and the republican Parliament. 

To this political coolness were added acts of cynical indif- 
ference in private life. The furniture and pictures of Charles 
L, who loved the arts, and had patronized them with taste, 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 810—818, 828—888, 
470, 669; Leclerc's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 270; Letter from 
the Archduke Leopold, Governor of the Netherlands, to King Philip IV., 
March 4, 1649; Letter of Condolence from King Philip IV. to his Majesty 
King Charles of England, April 6, 1649: a first draft had been prepared in 
the month of March preceding; Letters from the Conde de Penaranda and the 
Archduke Leopold to King Philip IT., July 4—8, 1649; Deliberations of the 
Council of State at Madrid on the Title to be given to Charles II., August 2, 
1649: in the Archives of Simancas. See Appendix VI. 
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were sold in London. Cardefias and Croolll gave foil m» 
formation of this to Don Luis de Haro and Cardinal Mazarin, 
who, either for their sovereigns or for themselves, eagerly 
purchased, often at low prices, these spoils of the royal mar- 
tyr. "If the pictures are sold at the prices marked in the , 
list which you have sent me, I think them very dear/' wrote 
Mazarin to Croulle; "that, however, will not prevent me 
from sending some intelligent person to buy several for me." 
Queen Christina of Sweden, and the Archduke Leopold, 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands, also purchased several; 
and when, in 1651^ in the middle of winter, die King of 
Spain requested Lord Gottington and Hyde to leave his do- 
minions, one of the secret causes of that resolution was the 
expected arrival of eighteen mules from Cbrunna, laden with 
pictures and curiosities belonging to Charles L, which had 
been purchased in London for Philip IV., and which he 
thought he could not decently display in his palace, so long 
as the ambassadors of Charles II. were at Madrid. 1 

Both great and small, at home and in exile, the English 
royalists were ofljended and indignant at this eager readiness 
to profit by their disasters, while rendering them so little 
help, "The neighbor princes," says Clarendon, "joined in 
this manner to assist Cromwell with very great sums of money, 
whereby he was enabled to prosecute and finish his wicked 
victory; whilst they enriched and adorned themselves with 
the ruins and spoils of the surviving heir, without applying 
any part thereof to his relief, in the greatest necessities which 
ever king was subject to." And Graymond, the agent of 
Cardinal Mazarin in Scotland, wrote to him : " The servants 
of the King of Great Britain here utter imprecations against 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 249, 468—460; Letters 
from CroulI6 to Mazarin, February 11 and May 23, 1650; and from Mazarin 
to Ooulle*, June 17, 1660: in the Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de France. 
See Appendix VII. 
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the kings: and sovereigns of the earth, and principally against 
.His Majesty (Louis XIV.), if he does not assist their King, 
after whose rain they desire that of all others ; and they do 
not scruple to say they will contribute with all their power 
to their destruction, which will be, they say, very easy to 
effect, when once the people have, in imitation of England's 
example, breathed the sweetness of popular government 
They already point to Cromwell as the author of this great 
design, and the reformer of the universe .... 
and they say that he will begin with us, and that we well, 
deserve it, because we do not endeavor the restoration of the 
King of England, though we are under the greatest obligations 
to do SG. m 

Smeh anger was very natural on the part of earnest and 
devoted adherents of a persecuted cause. But they ill un- 
derstood the political state of Europe, and did not appreciate 
the general causes which rendered the kings of the Continent 
4b cold and inert in presence of events which seemed to af- 
fect them so nearly. 

*!Phe progress of affairs in England was watched with the 
closest attention by the European powers, but it did not in- 
spire them with any serious alarm. Though they regarded 
the English revolutionaries with the utmost antipathy, they 
&d not feel themselves really menaced by them, and their 
own position did not furnish any necessity for engaging in a 
•direct and open struggle against them. At precisely the 
'same period when royalty was tottering to its fall in England, 
it was gaining strength on the Continent; in all the great 
States of Europe, feudal and municipal liberties, the inde- 
pendent aristocracy, and the turbulent democracy of the Mid- 
dle Ages, were disappearing, or giving way before it ; the ne- 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, yoL vi. p. 249; Letters from Gray- 
mond to Mazarin, October 23, 1649: in the Archives des Affaires Etrangeres 
de France. 
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cessity for order in society, and for unity in the supreme 
power, everywhere predominated ; the general tendency of 
ideas, as well as of events, was towards monarchy. The 
Commonwealth appeared a singular fact, purely local in its 
character, and the contagious influence of which was not 
greatly to be dreaded on the Continent, even in those States 
which were still agitated by civil dissensions. 

The name of Commonwealth, or Republic, moreover, was 
not then necessarily a cause of distrust and alarm ; although 
. that form of government had, until then, prevailed only in 
secondary States, it had maintained its place in Europe with- 
out disturbing European order by its presence; the great 
European monarchies had lived on good and peaceable terms 
with the Republics of Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Europe had not yet contracted the habit of 
considering the republican form of government as the pre- 
cursor and promoter of revolutions and anarchy. 

The English revolution furthermore presented itself as 
much in a religious as in a political character. The great wars 
of religion were now at an end; the Treaty of Westphalia 
had just laid the foundation of a new European order ; the 
Catholic States and the Protestant States had mutually come 
to an understanding, and among the latter, the most recent 
and most opposed, the United Provinces, had at length con- 
quered their position and tranquillity. The prevalence of 
peace between the various Christian communions, if not in 
the interior of every State, at least in the external relations 
of countries with one another, had been definitely established; 
and although religious prejudices and animosities were far 
from being extinct, neither government nor people were 
willing to renew a conflict by which all had cruelly suffered, 
and in which neither party could any longer hope to crush its 
rival. It is by exhaustion and necessity that God imposes 
justice and good sense upon nations. 
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- Religious peace restored liberty to politics ; religious pas- 
sions and creeds no longer regulated the designs and alli- 
ances of States ; the spirit of ambition or of resistance to am- 
bition, of preponderance or independence, of aggrandizement 
or equilibrium, became die principal motive of the conduct 
of governments in their international relations ; they sought 
to obtain thereby means of attack or defence in their tempo- 
ral hopes or fears, and weapons to serve them in their rival- 
ries. The English revolution profited by this new and purely 
lay character of continental politics. Of the two great pow- 
ers, France and Spain, which then contested for the ascend- 
ency in Europe, neither wished to quarrel with the young 
Commonwealth ; they both did their best either to draw it 
into their camp, or keep it from joining the enemy ; and two 
systems of alliance, more or less complete, and more or less 
openly avowed between France, England, and the United 
Provinces on the one side, and between Spain, England, and 
the United Provinces on the other, were the constant thought 
/of Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro, at Paris and Madrid, and 
the object of the unceasing labors of their agents in London. 1 
The republican Parliament had a just, though confused and 
incomplete consciousness of its position. It understood that 
'it was detested, but in no respect menaced, by the great Euro- 
pean monarchies, and it conducted itself towards them with 
caution and dignity, but without uneasiness or angry feeling. 
It showed no anxiety to be recognized by them, neither did 
it hasten to accredit representatives of the Commonwealth to 
their courts. Not that it felt no impatience on this subject ; 

1 Letters of Antony Lebrun, Spanish Ambassador In Holland, to Don 
Alonzo de Carde&as, November 29, 1649; of GardeOas to Philip IV., January 
28 and February 16, 1662; and of the Archduke Leopold to Philip IV., Feb- 
ruary 6, 1 662 : in the Archives of Shnancas. Letters of CrouUe to Masarin, 
January 10, 1650; and of Servien to CrouUe, January 28, 1660: in the Ar- 
chives des Affaires Etrangeres de France. See Appendix VIII. 
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it frequently sounded the foreign agents who still remained 
in England, Bellifcvre, Croull^, Cardeflas, and Joachim; some- 
times in order to learn from them what sort of a reception 
would be given at .their respective courts to the ministers 
whom the Commonwealth might send, and sometimes to in- 
timate to them that they could not themselves continue to 
reside in London unless they received from their govern- 
ments fresh credentials accrediting them to the Parliament, 1 
This strong desire to be formally recognized was exhibited 
from time to time by indirect means. " It has been printed 
here," wrote Croulte to Mazarin, " that the State-councillors 
of France had treated with the English merchants on the 
subject of the business they transact, and had thereby recog- 
nized the Parliament as representing the Commonwealth. I 
hope they will rest contented with this imaginary recogni- 
tion." 1 The Parliament was not thus easily satisfied; it con- 
tinued, on the contrary, to prove itself at once exacting and 
impatient in this respect; determined to wait for the recog- 
nition of the Commonwealth so long as it was not complete 
and satisfactory; and deliberating, on various occasions, and 
with jealous susceptibility, upon the formalities to be ob- 
served in the relations of the Commonwealth with foreign 
governments. 3 But its attitude was calm and dignified at 
the same time; it publicly declared its intention to maintain 
all the existing treaties between England and other States; 4 

1 Letters from Croulle" to Mazarin, November 15 and December 6, 1649, and ' 

November 7, 1650; and from Servien to CroulU, November 6, 1649; in the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de France. Letters from OardeOas to Philip 
IV., June 20 and August 18, 1649; and Deliberations in the Council of State 
at Madrid on the Recognition of the Commonwealth of England, October 9, 
1649, and May 7, 1650: in the Archives of Simancas. See Appendix IX. 

8 Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de France. 

* Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 416, 517, 618; voL vii. p. 64. 

« Thurloe'e State Papers, vol L p. 185. 
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it recommended the Council of State to employ consuls in all 
foreign countries, in order that friendly commercial relations 
might not be broken off; 1 it retained in France an officious 
agent, named Angier, who actively watched over English 
interests; 2 and it remained in frequent and courteous com- 
munication with some of the foreign ministers in London, 
particularly the Spanish envoy Cardefias and the Dutch am- 
bassador Joachim, who had not yet received fresh letters of 
credence, but who were known to be well disposed towards 
the Commonwealth. In spite of numerous marks of inex- 
perience, and some tendency to arrogance, the conduct of the 
republican leaders, in regard to foreign policy, was character- 
ised by dignified reserve and intelligent prudence, and by a 
desire to remain at peace abroad, so as not to aggravate the 
difficulties and burdens of their government at home. 

On one point only they engaged unreservedly and at all 
risks, in a bold and even violent course of action. In the 
month of June, 1648, a considerable portion of the fleet, 
eleven vessels, had revolted from the Parliament, and sailed 
over to Holland to place themselves under the orders of the 
Prince of Wales, for the service of the imprisoned King. In 
the month of October following, Prince Eupert was appointed 
admiral of this royal fleet; though until then unused to the 
sea, he was a man of dashing bravery, fond of adventure, 
fearless of a life of hardship and uncertainty, familiar and 
liberal towards his inferiors; he soon became as popular with 
the sailors as with the soldiers, and he continued on sea, 
against the Commonwealth, the same determined, wandering, 
and predatory warfare which he had waged on land against 
the Parliament. Charles II. was then living in a state of 
deep distress ; he was in want of money to help his partisans, 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 388. 
« Ibid. pp. 182, 494. 
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to pay his servants, to send messages to the Qiieen his mother, 
and even to undertake a journey himself. His brother-in- 
law, the Prince of Orange, could not, notwithstanding 
his generous friendship, supply all his wants; some few 
of the princes of the Continent, the Duke of Lorraine, 
the Queen of Sweden, tie King of Poland, and the Czar of 
Bussia, made him occasional loans or presents ; his faithful 
friends in England sent him a part of what was left them 
after confiscations and sequestrations; but these supplies 
were speedily exhausted ; Charles had no permanent or 
certain income. He sought and found, in the fleet com- 
manded by Prince Kupert, precarious though sometimes 
abundant resources ; it sailed up and down the Channel, in 
the North Sea, and all round England, making numerous and 
rich prizes from the mercantile fleet of the Commonwealth, 
and often, at hap-hazard, from that of any country: it' was a 
fleet of corsairs under a royal flag, sent out to provide for 
the expenses of a proscribed king. Many private ship own- 
ers, English, Scotch, French, and Dutch, requested permis- 
sion to share in this life of adventure and profit, by equip- 
ping ships at their own cost ; leave was readily granted or 
sold to them ; orders were issued by Charles II. for the regu- 
lation of this service, and the division of the booty; a fifteenth 
part of the value of all the prizes taken was allotted to the 
King, and a tenth to the admiral ; the remainder was divided 
into three parts, one for the owners of the vessel, one for the 
purveyors of provisions and stores, and the third for the 
crew, among whom it was distributed in proportion to the 
rank and position of every man, from the admiral down to 
the common sailor. All commercial and personal security 
disappeared from the British waters; they became an arena 
of incessant depredations— of a privateering warfare, in 
which the vessels even of the King of France, and of the 
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Spates-General of Holland, disguising their flags, did not fail 
frequently to engage, 1 

Against this ruinous and insulting danger, the republican 
Parliament immediately took the most vigorous measures. 
No sooner had it acceded to power than it reorganized and aug- 
mented, by all available means, the fleet which remained at 
its disposal. On the 2d of February, 1649, thirty merchant 
vessels were engaged for the service of the State, and equip- 
ped for war; the naval forces voted in: March, 1650, for the 
campaign of the following summer, amounted to sixty-five 
ships and 8150 men; and during the winter of 1650-1651, 
thirty-nine vessels, manned by 4190 sailors, and carrying 954 
guns, were specially set apart for the protection of the English 
coasts. The impressment of sailors was rigorously carried 
an. Large provision was made for all the expenses of the 
naval forces, for the payment and promotion of the officers, 
and for the wages, maintenance, and rewarding of the sail- 
ors. Vane was president of the committee of the navy, and 
introduced his spirit of intelligent and zealous activity into 
all the departments of the service. Blake, Dean, Popham, 
Ayscue, Penn, and Baddeley were placed in command of 
various squadrons, and sent to cruise in the Channel or the 
North Sea, off the coasts of Ireland, France, Holland, Portu- 
gal, and Spain, and even in the Mediterranean, the Levant, 
mid the West Indies. Most of them were officers of the land 
army, without nautical experience, but of tried boldness and 
capacity, devoted to the Commonwealth, eager for success 
and glory for their country and themselves, caring little what 
it might cost either themselves or their country, and firmly 

1 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, toI. vi. pp. 23, 81, 140, 148—162; 

. Granville Perm's Memorials of the Life of Sir William Penn, vol. i. pp. 260, 

266; Hepworth Dixon's Life of Admiral Blake, pp. 114—118; Warburton's 

Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, vol. iii. pp. 250, 266, 286—297; 

Whitelocke, pp. 308, 349, 447. 
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resolved to maintain everywhere, and at any price, the honor 
and safety of the English name and flag. 1 

To these well-provided and ably commanded material 
forces, the Parliament added legislative measures no less 
efficacious for the protection of the national commerce. It 
regulated the laws relating to maritime prizes in the way 
most calculated to excite the ardor and to recompense the 
efforts of its seamen. 8 It called home all those who were 
serving in foreign fleets ; and to such English merchants as 
had suffered heavy losses at sea by visits from foreign ves- 
sels, it secured the means of obtaining redress for their in- . 
juries. 3 A declaration of Louis XIV. had recently prohibited 
the introduction into France of all woollen stuffs or silks , 
manufactured in England ; the Parliament directed the 
Council of State to prepare a report upon the different 
treaties which had hitherto regulated the commercial rela- . 
tions of the two countries, and' oh the ground that the re- 
cent prohibition was illegitimate, it forbade in its turn the 
introduction into England of wines, woollen stuffs, and silks 
from France. 4 " And to those who told them that this ex- 
clusion would not be effectual, and that they -could not do 
without our wines," wrote Croull6 to Mazarin, " they an- 
swered jocosely that men soon got accustomed to anything, 
and that, as they had without inconvenience dispensed with 
a king, contrary to the general belief, so they could also 
easily dispense with our French wines." 5 

Success attended these vigorous measures, ordered by an 
imperious government, and executed by bold and able agents. 
The republican fleet sailed into every sea, sometimes convoy- 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 129, 134, 148, 149, 156, 375, 467; Me- 
morials of Sir William Penn, vol. i. pp. 294—297, $P2— 304. 
a Commons' Journals, vol. vi. j>p. 202, 204. 
9 Ibid. pp. 379, 897. 4 Ibid. pp. 284, 285. 

6 Archives des Affaires Etrangcres de France. 
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ing the English merchant ships, sometimes making rich prizes 
of foreign traders, chasing the flag of Charles II. everywhere 
to the death, and inspiring wherever it went that mingled 
fear and respect which is always felt for a power which acts 
with rapidity and energy. Prince Eupert, towards the end 
of the winter of 1649, was cruising off the eastern and south- 
ern coast of Ireland, with a view to second the operations of 
the royal army in that Island, and to seize the merchant 
vessels which were always numerous in those waters. Blake 
sailed thither in pursuit of him, and blockaded him in the 
port of Kinsale. Eupert managed to escape with his fleet ; 
but he lost three of his ships, and repaired with the rest to 
the coast of Portugal, to resume his random life of freeboot- 
irig and adventure. Blake followed him thither by order of 
the Parliament, taking with him Charles Vane, a brother of 
Sir Harry Vane, who had been commissioned to lay before 
the King of Portugal the complaints and demands of the 
Commonwealth. Both fleets anchored opposite each other 
at the mouth of the Tagus, and both began negotiations with 
the Court of Lisbon — Eupert that it should continue to sup- 
port Trim, and Blake that it should cease to do so. Eupert 
found great favor both at the Court and among the people of 
Portugal : on his arrival, King John IV. had sent several 
of his officers to meet him, and conduct him in state to the 
palace; and whenever he came on shore, the populace of 
Lisbon thronged around him with noisy acclamations. Blake, 
on the contrary, was an object of deep antipathy both to 
the Court and people, who were ardently royalist and Catho- 
lic in their opinions : whenever his sailors left their ships, 
they were insulted, and sometimes maltreated, either by 
Prince Eupert's mep, or by the Portuguese themselves. 
Paying but little attention to these tnanifestations of ill-will, 
Blake demanded of King John to rid his dominions of pi- 
rates who had robbed the Commonwealth of England of a 
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portion of its fleet by debauching its sailors ; and stated that 
he had orders to pursue and destroy them as enemies of all 
regular commerce between civilized nations; but if the King 
of Portugal would not himself undertake to drive the pirates 
from his ports, he desired that at least he would not take it 
ill that the English admiral should enter the harbor with his 
squadron, and execute the commission which he had received 
from his government. The indignation which this demand 
produced at Lisbon was immense; the Queen and the Prince 
Royal sustained the somewhat tottering courage of the King, 
who was advised by some of his ministers to yield* A no- 
bleman of high rank was sent to Blake with complimentary 
messages and presents, but with orders to repulse his preten- 
sions, and to refuse him admittance into the harbor. Blake 
tried to force an entrance, but without success ; his ships 
were fired on by the forts at the mouth of the river, and he 
was obliged to desist. He then began to make reprisals upon 
the. commerce of Portugal ; no ships, either royal or mercan- 
tile, were allowed either to enter or leave the port of Lisbon; 
Blake seized first five, and then nine, and he afterwards de- 
stroyed a rich fleet of twenty-three vessels from Brazil, de- 
claring that he would not cease hostilities until the royalist 
pirates were either delivered up or ordered away. The 
Court of Lisbon alternated between anger and fear; it or- 
dered the arrest and imprisonment of the English merchants 
resident, in that capital ; and Charles Vane, finding it impos- 
sible to obtain the restoration of their liberty and property, 
re-embarked on board the fleet, and returned to England. 
But at the same time, the King of Portugal urged Prince 
Eupert to withdraw, unless he considered himself strong 
enough to attack Blake's fleet, and deliver the kingdom of 
his presence. Eupert one day appeared disposed to give 
battle; but Blake had received a reinforcement of eight 
vessels under Admiral Popham, and he manifested such 
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pagerness to begin the attack himself, that Eupert retired 
beneath the protection of the forts, and at last contrived to 
escape, with great difficulty, from the port of Lisbon, to seek 
fortune and safety in the Mediterranean. Blake pursued 
him along the Spanish coast as he had done along that of 
Portugal ; and the same hesitations between favor and dis- 
favor, the same alternations of anger and fear which had 
agitated the Court of Lisbon when in presence of these two 
rival fleets, disturbed, though more remotely, the Court of 
Madrid. As soon as Prince Eupert , appeared off Malaga, 
the two ambassadors of Charles II. jn Spain, Cottington and 
Hyde, informed the Spanish government of his arrival, and 
claimed a favorable reception for the cousin and fleet of their 
King. Don Luis de Haro readily promised it, as much from 
disquietude at the presence of so formidable a foreign force, 
ad from favor to a royal fleet. But it was learned soon after 
at Madrid that the republican fleet was also off the coast of 
Spain, pursuing that of King Charles, and demanding as at 
Lisbon, admittance into the Spanish ports, in order to attack 
and destroy it. Equally violent and imperious claims were 
asserted by both parties simultaneously: Eupert, after hav- 
ing sunk several English merchant vessels before Malaga, 
demanded of the governor to arrest on shore, and deliver 
into his hands the master of one of those ships, who had 
taken an active part against King Charles, that " he> might 
boil him in pitch." This the governor refused to do. Blakfe, 
on his side, learning that Prince Eupert had landed, urged 
the Spanish authorities to deliver him up to him, as a leader 
of pirates, and an enemy of all nations. The Court of Madrid 
took refuge against these impetuous demands, in delay and 
inactivity. The war between the two fleets continued for 
- some months longer on the Spanish coast ; at length, Blake 
destroyed the greater part of the royal fleet in an engage- 
ment off Malaga ; and Eupert, left with two vessels only, 

18* 
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wandered for some time in the Mediterranean, and then, 
passing through the Straits, sailed to the Atlantic, and along 
the Western coast of Africa, in search of opportunities for 
making new prizes without having to fight the fleet of the 
Commonwealth. The republican navy remained predominant 
in the seas of south-western Europe ; Penn and Lawson were 
sent out in pursuit of Eupert, of whose whereabouts nothing 
was known; and Blake was recalled to England, to resume, 
in concert with Dean and Fopham, the command of the fleet 
in the Channel and the North Sea. There the republican 
navy was in presence of more formidable rivals ; but there 
also it had already given abundant proof of its vigor and 
daring. French commerce especially had paid dear for the 
prizes which its privateers had made at first upon the English. 
In the month of September, 1651, the Parliament declared 
that, as it could not obtain justice from the King of France, 
it had determined to do itself justice; six French ships, 
arrested by captains of vessels in the service of the State, 
were definitively confiscated, and no satisfaction was given to 
the remonstrances which arrived from Paris on the subject 1 
At sea the Parliament felt its strength, and had made it felt ; 
its flag floated proudly on the breeze, feared by its enemies, 
and respected by its rivals. 

But its success and skill, in matters of foreign policy, ex- 
tended only thus far : though, in its maritime affirirs, it dis- 
played great ability and energy, in its diplomatic relations 
and undertakings it was equally deficient in sagacity and 
good sense, in moderation and resoluteness. 

It was in the presence of two powers, at ardent rivalry 

1 Memorials of Prince Rupert, yol. iii. pp. 288—388; Clarendon's History 
of the Rebellion, yol. vi. pp. 270, 390— 395; vol. vii. pp. 66, 66; Thurloe's 
State Papers, vol. i. pp. 134, 137, 138, 140—142, 164—168; Whitelocke, pp. 
410, 429, 446, 449, 458, 463, 470, 471, 475, 476, 484—486, 616, 520; Dixon's 
Life of Blake, pp. .122—165. 
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with each other, but placed in very different positions and 
animated by very different tendencies. Spain, yet glorying 
in her recent greatness, of which Europe still stood in dread, 
was rapidly declining ; the empire of Germany belonged to 
her no longer; notwithstanding protracted and sanguinary 
efforts, she had lost the United Provinces; her dominion in 
Italy was limited : a conspiracy had in one day robbed her 
of Portugal : afar off, and in the New World only, her pos- 
sessions continued immense: she was, to use the pithy phrase 
of Sully, " one of those States which have strong arms and 
legs, bat a weak and debilitated heart." 1 Amid the splendor 
of its court, and the pomposity of its language, the Spanish 
government felt itself really weak, and sought to conceal its 
weakness by immobility. Philip IV. and Don Luis de Haro, 
both of them sensible and moderate men — the one from idle- 
ness, and the other from prudence — and tired of conflicts 
which resulted only in defeat, aspired solely to the security 
of peace, and devoted their utmost care to avoiding all 
questions and circumstances which would have imposed upon 
them efforts of which they did not feel themselves capable. 
Divided and enervated, the House of Austria retained perhaps 
less, ambition than power, and, except in cases of absolute 
necessity, pompous inertness was the policy of the successors 
of Charles V. 

France and the House of Bourbon, on the contrary, were 
advancing together with bold and rapid progress : tw potent 
spirit of activity and ambition animated both the councils of 
the crown and the various classes, more especially the supe- 
rior classes of citizens ; a taste for great designs and striking 
enterprises everywhere prevailed, without any fear of the 
labors and responsibilities which they entail. Thus, notwith- 

1 Sully to President Jeannin, in the Negotiations da President Jeannin, p. 
261. 
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standing civil dissensions and fruitless endeavors for political. 
liberty, the State grew stronger and more extended; the 
national unity and the royal authority received simultaneous 
development. As persevering as he was supple, and by 
turns a conqueror and a fugitive, but always a favorite and 
first minister, whether in exile or at Paris, Mazarin pursued 
the work of Henry IV. and of Eichelieu, through alternate 
successes and reverses in war and at court. The goyernment 
and the country displayed at once the characteristics of youth 
and age, were guided by powerful traditions in the midst 
of an entirely new movement, and yet were full of strength, 
and thirsting for greatness. 

Between these two powers, England might either have 
chosen an ally at her will, or have firmly maintained the 
balance: notwithstanding their repugnance to the regicide 
Commonwealth, they were so passionate in their jealousy and 
fear of one another that they subordinated all other feelings 
to the desire of mutually depriving each other of so import- 
ant a supporter. The republican Parliament adopted neither 
of these courses : imperfectly appreciating the real strength 
and future prospects of the two powers, and swayed by old 
habits of routine, it remained wavering, but not impartial, 
between Spain and France — affecting neutrality without 
knowing either how to abandon it opportunely, or to main- 
tain it unimpeachably. 

Spain had some slight claims to preference: it was not 
from Madrid that Queen Henrietta Maria, the constant object 
of the antipathy and hostility of the Parliamentarians, had 
come ; it was not at Madrid that she still found an asylum 
and the means of support. At the time of the King's trial, 
Don Alonzo de Cardefias, on being urged by the royalists to 
make some demonstration in his favor, had formally refused 
to do so, saying that he had no instructions from his Court 
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on the Subject. 1 After the proclamation of the Common- 
wealth, he had remained in London on very good terms with 
the republican leaders, and he had solicited from his Court 
the renewal of his letters of credence, giving it to understand 
that he would turn them to good account, both for the poli- 
tical interests of Spain, and for the religious interests of the 
English Catholics. 2 Philip IV. and Don Luis de Haro were 
less hasty than Cardefias; they would have preferred to 
declare neither for nor against Charles EL or the Common- 
wealth, to take secret advantage of the favorable tendencies 
of the one, to give some underhand expressions of sympathy 
with the other, and to wait events in complete inaction. 
Such was the constant drift of the opinions of the Spanish 
Council of State, when consulted by its King, sometimes upon 
the despatches of Cardefias, and sometimes on those of 
Charles II. and his ambassadors. For more than a year, 
this policy of indifference and inertness was pursued at 
Madrid : no fresh instructions, no new powers were sent to 
Cardefias; an attempt was made to prevent Cottington and 
Hyde from coming to Madrid, and as that foiled, no heed 
was taken of their presence. 3 When they learned that 
Anthony Ascham was about to arrive in Spain, on a mission 
from the Parliament, they expressed their indignant surprise 
"that his Catholic Majesty should be the first Christian 
Prince that would receive an ambassador from the odious and 
execrable murderers of a Christian King, his brother and 
ally ; which no other prince had yet done, out of the detest- 
ation of that horrible parricide." 4 The Council of State 

1 Letter from Cardefias to King Philip IV., February 15, 1649; in th« 
Archives of Simancas. See Appendix V. 

2 The same to the same, February 18, 1649. See Appendix V. 

8 Deliberations of the Council of State at Madrid, March 13—29, May 4, 
Jun& 6, and August 2, 1649; in the Archives of Simancas. Bee Appendices 
V. and VI. 

4 Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vL p. 442; Note from Lord 
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deliberated upon their remonstrance; and again, some 
months after, upon their request that Prince Eupert and his 
fleet might be well received in all the ports of Spain. 1 A 
direct answer either to their demands or complaints was 
sedulously avoided : both in regard to the republican Common- 
wealth and the proscribed King, the chief desire of the 
Court of Madrid was to say nothing, and to remain in inac- 
tivity. 

But their relative positions gradually altered: the Parlia- 
ment became more exacting ; Cardefias wrote to his King that 
they refused to treat with him, and that he would be obliged 
to leave England, unless he received fresh letters of credence, 
in which the Commonwealth was expressly recognized * 
The assassination of Ascham, and the perseverance of the 
Parliament in its endeavors to obtain justice upon his mur- 
derers, plunged the Court of Madrid into great embarrass- 
ment. Charles II., on his side, treated Spain with ill humor ; 
he went to Paris, under the pretext of visiting the Qujeen his 
mother, but in reality, it was said, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the advice and directions of Mazarin; and he bestowed 
the name of brother on the King of Portugal, who in Spain 
was always termed a tyrwnt and usurper? The republican 
Parliament, on the other hand, was rough in its treatment of 
the House of Braganza, and had almost made war on it, be- 
cause of the support it had given to Prince Eupert and his 
flpet. After hesitating twenty-one months, the Court of 
Madrid at length came to a decision; it dismissed from Spain 

Cottington and Hyde to Philip IV., May 10, 1650; in the ArchiTes of Siman- 
cas. See Appendix X. 

1 Deliberations of the Council of State at Madrid, May 10 and October 22, 
1650 ; in the Archives of Simancas. See Appendix XI. 

• Cardefias to King Philip IV., June 20, 1649. See Appendix VI. 

8 Antoine Lebrun to Cardefias, from the Hague, November 29, 1649; and 
Cardefias to King Philip IV., December 14, 1649; in the Archives of Siman- 
cas. See Appendix XIL 
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the two ambassadors of Charles II., and sent fresh letters of 
credence to CardeSas, accrediting him to the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth. At the same time Juan de Guimaraes 
arrived in London, sent by the King of Portugal to put an 
end to the misunderstanding between the two countries. 
The Parliament made Guimaraes wait fifteen days before 
giving him permission to come to London ; and even then it 
was carried by a majority of one vote only, and it was 
decided that he should be received without public ceremony 
by a committee of eleven members. 1 But only two days 
after Cardenas had announced the arrival of his new letters 
of credence, he was received by the entire Parliament in 
solemn audience. 2 Three Commissioners, one of whom was 
the Earl of Salisbury, went to fetch him from his house in a 
carriage belonging to the State; thirty or forty other car- 
riages accompanied him, filled with Spanish and English 
gentlemen; two regiments of cavalry were drawn up before 
Whitehall as he passed; and he was escorted by a regiment 
of infantry. On his entrance into the hall in which the Par- 
liament was assembled, he took his seat in an arm-chair 
which had been prepared for him, delivered to the Speaker 
his letters of credence, which were written in the Latin lan- 
guage, and pronounced a long speech in Spanish, in which 
he congratulated himself on being the first who came, in the 
name of the greatest prince of Christendom, to recognize that 
House as the supreme power in the nation, and narrated 
with much detail the steps taken by the King his master to 
secure the punishment of the murderers of Ascham, and to 
make Prince Eupert withdraw from the ports of Spain. Be- 
publican pride, took pleasure in receiving with such pomp 
this striking homage from a monarch; a few austere Puritans 
alone were dissatisfied by it. "I fear," wrote Bradshaw to 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 504, 510, 511, 516, 519, 522, 629, 530. 
8 Ibid. vol. yi. pp. 513, 515. 
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one of Cromwell's officers, "our. impatient haste to ingratiate 
with neighboring nations hath done us neither honor nor 
profit. God grant we may depend upon Him, and seek 
aright for His owning of us, and that we may be independent 
enough as to all others I But in these things I have many 
dissenting brethren, and I write to one much abler to judge, 
and therefore abstain." 1 

At the same time that the Parliament was bestowing upon, 
and receiving from, the Spanish ambassador these striking 
marks of mutual good- will, the house of the French Charg£- 
d'affaires, Croull6, was broken into by a -band of soldiers, and 
he was himself arrested, taken before the Council of State, 
and ordered to leave England within ten days. "Although 
Messieurs les Espagnols have waited till the last moment," 
he wrote immediately to Cardinal Mazarin, "they have not 
failed to be well received ; and as it cannot have been with- 
out conditions that they have resolved to take this step, the 
principal of which conditions would be to be on bad terms 
with France, they thought fit to precede that ceremony by 
an action which would prove their desire to disoblige that 
country. Yesterday when, in accordance with the permis- 
sion I have received from Court to keep a priest in my ser- 
vice, he was saying mass before an audience of several 
Frenchmen and a very few English, a company of soldiers 
came into my house, secured the doors, and, having entered, 
began to beat and maltreat all whom they met, and Pwas of 
the number. A French gentleman and I, by opposing our- 
selves to the violence which they were about to do to the 
altar, gave sufficient time to the officiating priest to divest 
himself of his robes and to mix with the crowd, whence I 
found means to take him, and to shut him up in my cabinet, 
so that he was not seen/ The soldiers having made them- 

1 Milton's State Papers, p. 40. . 
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selves absolute masters of everything, I went with an Ehg* 
lish nobleman and two French gentlemen to lay my com- 
plaint before the President of the Counoil, who, without 
deigning to hear me, had me arrested and confined in the 
guard-bouse and in a wretched ink until nightfall. At about 
six o'clock I was summoned before the Council of State, 
where, having given a simple and truthful narrative of th6 
affair, it was resolVed to order me to leave the country; 
which having been communicated to me by the President, I 
told him that I was here by the command of the King my 
master, whom I would inform of what he had stated to me, 
and that as soon as I had received his Majesty's orders, I 
would obey them without delay. To which the President 
having Replied, that what I had then said evinced more con- 
tempt of the Council than anything I had said before, that 
no kings had authority to give orders in that country, and 
that, if I did not obey, they would proceed against me in the 
usual course; I answered that when I had spoken of his 
Majesty's commands, I had understood them as referring 
only to myself, who, wherever I was, received no other, and 
that they had in their hands the power and the force to do- 
what they pleased, but not to make me do anything contrary 
to my duty; upon which I withdrew. This morning a mes- 
senger from the Council of State has brought me their orders, 
with a passport for me to leave the country within ten days, 
with which I must comply. I shall, however, wait the com- 
mands which it shall please your Eminence to send me." 1 

Mazarin felt the utmost displeasure at this incident ; hfc 
had long been disturbed by the intrigues of Cardeflas in 
London, and by the preference given to Spain, by the English 
Government. On the 6th of August, i649, he had written 

1 Letter from Croulle* to Mazarin; Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de 
France. ' v 
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to Croulty by M. Servien : " I beg you not to lose any op- 
portunity for filling the Parliament with the greatest distrust 
of the Spaniards, which I doubt not you will do vigorously 
and adroitly upon all occasions ;" and a few months later he 
wrote : " It would be well for the Parliament of England 
to furnish us secretly with some assistance in men or money, 
to enable us to defend ourselves against the great prepara- 
tions which the Spaniards are making to attack us on all 
sides in the coming campaign. ... At least you must 
always make it your object to prevent them Jiom giving any 
help to the enemy, on the false representations which Car 
defias will make to them." 1 The information which CrouH£ 
transmitted to Mazarin had never been calculated to allay 
his anxieties ; at one time he sent him an account of the 
marks of favor which the Parliament was bestowing on Car- 
defias ; at another, the announcement, well or ill founded, 
that a hundred thousand pounds sterling had been sent from 
London to Madrid, to help Spain in the war against France. 
MM. de Bouillon and Turenne, who were then the leaders 
of the Fronde, had, it was said, written to Cromwell to request 
his support, and the Eepublican Council of State contemplat- 
ed sending part of the fleet which was cruising off Lisbon 
to assist the insurgent Frondeurs at Bordeaux.* A report 
was spread that Cromwell, after having subjugated Ireland, 
would make a journey into France : by a singular misappre- 
hension, Mazarin at first saw in this only a friepdly intention, 
and Servien immediately wrote to Croulte : " If, at the close 
of his expedition in Ireland, Mr. Cromwell comes into France, 
being, as he is, a person of merit, he will be well received 

1 Letters from Servien to Croulle*: Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de 
France. 

* Letters from Croulle* to Mazarin, January 10, May 16, Jnly 4, and Sep- 
tember 12, 1660; in the Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de France. See 
Appendix XIII. 
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here ; for assuredly every one will go to meet him at thd 
place where lie disembarks." 1 But CrouM's letters quickly 
disabused the Cardinal : " I know of no persuasion strong 
enough," he wrote, " to remove from the • minds of all that, 
as soon as Cromwell has done in Ireland, he will pass into 
France, with his army. ...» All that is said about 
his design proceeds from those who desire it from different 
motives of interest ; and from this cause he is made to say a 
quantity of things which I have always neglected to write, _ 
as being destitute of certainty and likelihood; as, among 
other things, that, looking at his hair, which is already white, 
ie.said that, if he were ten years younger, there is not a 
king in Europe whom he would not make to tremble, and 
that, as he had a better motive than the late King of Sweden, 
he believed himself still capable of doing more for the good 
of nations than the other ever did for his own ambition "* 
. Whether true or false, these rumors and sayings gave 
Mazarin great anxiety; the declared hostility of England 
would have seriously aggravated the difficulties of his pre- 
carious position at home, and the embarrassments of his 
foreign policy, which he obstinately pursued, in spite of all 
personal inconveniences. By his side, Colbert, as yet a mere 
councillor of State and intendant of the Cardinal's household, 
but already passionately devoted to the maintenance of the 
national prosperity, unremittingly denounced the sufferings 
and losses which were inflicted upon French commerce by 
the prohibitive measures of the republican Parliament, and 
the underhand and irregular warfare waged between the 
navies of the two States. Mazarin absolutely needed pow- 
erful allies in Europe ; Colbert required security for French 

*' Letter from Servien to CroullS; in the Archives des Affaires Etrangeres 
de France. 

8 Letters from Croulle* to Mazarin; Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de 
France. 
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Odmmerce, both on land and sea. For a moment, Mazarin 

indulged the hope of being able to conclude an effectual al- 
liance with the United Provinces against Spain and England : 
the Count d'Estrades, who had long been an ambassador in 
Holland, was in 1650 governor of Dunkirk ; and on the 2d 
of September the Prince of Qranga wrote to him: ".The 
confidence which I have in your friendship, and in that which 
jou entertained for my late father, leads me to hope that you 
will not refuse me the request which I make to you to come 
find visit me at the Hague as soon as possible, as I have very 
important affairs to communicate to you." This communica* 
tion was a project of a treaty by which Louis XIV. and the 
Prince of Orange were to bind themselves " to make war in 
common against Spain, and at the same time to break with 
Cromwell, by endeavoring, by all sorts of means, to restore 
the King of England to his kingdom." D'Estrades sent fox 
instructions to Mazarin, who immediately replied: "The 
Queen has commanded me to give you, orders to proceed 
without delay into Holland, to the Prince of Grange ;. and 
in order that you may be in a position to treat with him, if 
you find him disposed to break with Spain, I send you the 
King's authority to conclude the treaty ; and it would be th$ 
greatest service you could possibly render his Majesty, For 
my own part, I shall be very grateful to you if you induce 
that Prince to break with Spain ; which would frustrate all 
the measures of my enemies, and dissipate the cabals and 
factions which are appearing at Court and in the Parliajneat 
against ma I beg you to neglect no effort to secure the 
suooeas of this affidr, which is most important." 1 

The affair did not succeed : the Prince of Orangd died on 
the 6th of November, 1650 ; and towards the end of the 

1 Lettres, M^moires et N^gociations de M. lo Comte d'Estrades, vol. i. pp. 
'99—108. 
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same year, Mazarin found himself standing alone, in presence 
of Spain, which still continued hostile, of the British Corn- 
mom wealth, which had been officially recognized by Spain, 
of the United Provinces, which had been detached fronjL the 
cause of monarchy by the death of their Stadtholder ; and 
without any relations, even officious, with England, from 
whence his agent had been expelled. 

From character as much as from policy, it was impossible 
for him to remain in this position ; as impatient as he was 
crafty, and making small account of mortifications, he was 
one of those men who rush into action in order to escape 
from embarrassment, and who expose themselves to a fresh 
repulse rather than make no attempt to repair those which 
they have suffered. The French merchants insisted strongly 
upon the renewal of pacific relations with England ; they 
attempted themselves to enter into direct correspondence 
with the republican Parliament and Council. Salomon, Vi- 
oomte de Virelade, wrote in their name from Paris, to the 
British Council of State, to request a safe-conduct to come 
to London and negotiate on their behalf: "No one here," 
replied Walter Frost, the Secretary of the Council of State, 
"could treat with you concerning these affairs, excepting 
only the sovereign power, or those whom* it might depute ; 
and that power will receive no address from any but the 
sovereign power of France, which alone can give the ne* 
cessary authority for treating of such afiairs. I cannot 
therefore obtain for you a passport to come hither in the 
capacity which you indicate. ........... 

. . . But if the State of France will, by you, make over- 
tures of a public address to this Commonwealth regarding 
these aflairs, in the manner usual between sovereign States, 
I have no doubt that this State will be glad to receive any 
honest and just propositions which will tend to terminate 

19* 
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differences, and restore freedom of trade for the common 
advantage." 1 

Colbert now came to the assistance of the merchants : he 
drew up a statement in which, after laying down the prinei* 
pie that "for the restoration of trade two things were neces- 
sary — safety and liberty," he proceeded to enumerate the 
facts which deprived all trade between France and England 
of these two conditions of existence, and indicated, without 
hesitation, the means by which they might be recovered. 
''The point on which the English most strongly insist," he 
said, at the close of his report, " is the recognition of their 
Commonwealth, in which the Spaniards have preceded us* 
A closer union is consequently to be feared as the result of 
the negotiations of the Spanish ambassador in England. It 
is for our lords, the ministers, to prescribe the form of this 
recognition, how far it should extend ; in which France will 
be excusable before God and men, if she be compelled to 
proceed to a recognition of that Commonwealth, in order to 
prevent the leagues and evil designs of the Spaniards, who 
are guilty of all kinds of injustice, and submit to all imagit 
nable meannesses, in order to injure us." 4 

If .he alone had had tp decide, Mazarin would probably 
have acted with promptitude and thoroughness ; but he had 
also to consult Anne of Austria, her council, and her. con* 
fldants. He presented to her a report, in which the question 
of the recognition of the Commonwealth of England, was . 
carefully discussed. " It seems at first sight," he says, " that 
if we are guided by the laws of honor or justice, we ought 
not to recognize this Commonwealth ; as the King could do 
nothing more prejudicial to his reputation than to consent 

1 Documents IneMits sur l'Uistoire Diplomatique de France, Revue Nou- 
velle, vol. v. pp. 413—416. See Appendix XIV. 

* Documents Ine*dits sur l'Histoire Diplomatique de France, in the Heme 
NouyeUe, toI. t. pp. 409—418. See Appendix XV. 
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to a recognition by which he would abandon the interest of 
the legitimate king, his near relative, neighbor, and ally ; 
and nothing more unjust than to recognize usurpers who 
have imbrued their hands in the blood of their sovereign. 
....... But as the laws of honor or justice should never 

lead us to do anything contrary to the dictates of prudence, 
it nnist be considered that all the demonstrations which we 
might now make in fevor of the King of England, would 
not lead to his restoration ; that a longer refusal to recognize 
the Commonwealth will serve in no waCy to augment or con* 
Aim the rights of the King ; that whatever the ne- 
cessities of the time and of our affirirs may compel us to do 
in favor of the Commonwealth, will not preyent us from 
afterwards being able to take advantage of any favorable 
conjunctures that may present themselves, when we shall be 

in a better condition to attempt some great enterprise; 

that, moreover, there is reason to fear that, if the Spaniards 
once become more intimately allied with the English, as they 
are ardently laboring to be, they will prevent them from 
consenting to any accommodation with us, and will persuade 
them, if not to make open war upon us, at least to give them 
powerful assistance against us. There accordingly remains 
no room for doubt that we should without delay enter into 
negotiations with the Commonwealth of England, and give 
it the title which it desires. One condition is, nevertheless, 
absolutely necessary ; and without it, it would be useless to 
pledge ourselves to grant this recognition ; and that is, to be 
assured beforehand that we shall derive from it some utility, 
capable of counterbalancing the prejudice which may accrue 
by it to our reputation ; it would be doubly prejudi- 
cial to condescend to an act of meanness, if, after we had done 
it, the English should continue in a state of indifference and 
coolness towards us; and if our advances only served to 
make them more haughty and unyielding, in the conditions 
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of the treaty which must be made with them for the accom* 
raodation of the differences which exist between us." 1 

To escape from this danger, and not " expose themselves 
to public disgrace with no profit," it was resolved first of all 
to send to London a secret agent, M. de Gentillot, a man .of 
talent, well acquainted with England, and who had already- 
been employed more than once on similar missions, • " Hid 
Majesty," it was stated in his instructions, "has thought fit 
that the Sifcur de Gentillot, as he is going into England, 
should labor adroitly and quietly, by means of the friends 
and connections which he has in that country, to obtain 
accurate information whether there is a real disposition to 
put an end, by a fair accommodation, to the difference which 
exists between the two nations, and. to re-establish a good 
correspondence between them. He must be assured above 
all things that the Parliament of England has not made any 
private treaty with the Spaniards against France, and that it 
is not so far pledged to them that it will be unable to enter 
into all the accommodations and confederations which may 
be judged useful for the two kingdoms. The English will 
not fail to demand whether tiie King will openly recognize 
their Commonwealth by letters and other public demonstra- 
tions ; in answer to which the Sieur de Gentillot will repre- 
sent that there will be no difficulty upon that head, and that 
it is a point which the Parliament may consider as conceded 
in accordance with its desire ; but that it is important for us 
to be assured that, after the recognition has taken place, we 
shall not relapse into any rupture' or bad understanding, and 
that hostilities shall entirely cease. This assurance can be 
no other than the agreement, at the same time, upon a plan 

1 Documents Inldits sur l'Histoire Diplomatique de France, in the Revue 
Nouvelle, vol. v. pp. 416, 419; MSS. de Brienne, in the Bibliotheque Imptri- 
ale, Paris. See Appendix XVI. 
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of accommodation of the differences which exist between the 
two nations." • Here followed an enumeration of these differ- 
ences, and of the precise conditions of the treaty which was 
to terminate them ; and the instructions ended thus : " The 
Sieair de Gentillot may even intimate that, if the Common- 
wealth of England desires any closer engagement with France, 
especially against Spain, we are entirely disposed towards 
such an alliance. ... In case the said Sieur de Gentillot 
should find such a disposition on the part of the English, 
pn his giving information thereof, the ambassador who will 
be sent into England, will be instructed, and will have full 
powers, to treat of such an alliance." 1 

. In taking this step, Mazarin had forgotten to give due con 
pideration to two things— the weakness of his own position, 
and the pride of the English republicans. At the moment 
when if. de Gentillot arrived in London, the Frondeurs were 
victorious in Paris : the Cardinal, obliged to fly, had found 
an asylum, with great difficulty, first at Havre, and then at 
Sedan; and the British Parliament, on its side, wishing to be 
recognized by France as it had recently been by Spain, 
openly and without farther delay, refused to listen to, and 
evei} admit into London, any secret and officious agent. "I 
regret abpve all things in the world," wrote M. de Gentillot 
to M. Servian, " that I did not rightly understand matters 
before I undertook this journey: these people have too much 
cause for complaint ; they wish to be addressed in due form, 
and to be treated with in the same way as other powers. I 
have done everything that was possible to be done ; but all 
has been of no avail. It was thought that you bad sent me 
hither only to act as a spy upon their aflairs. Either from 
that or some other reason, or to show us that they cannot 

1 Documents Inldits sur PHistoire Diplomatique de France; RenicNou- 
veUe, voL t. pp. 419—422. See Appendix XVIL 
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admit any kind of negotiation which evades a recognition of 
their power, it is certain that very abruptly they sent for me 
on Friday, as a private individual, to come to them : six 
deputies of the Council of State examined me u little, went 
away to make their report, and shortly afterwards sent a 
secretary to give me an act which ordains that I must leave 
London within three days : in obedience to which, I leave 
this to-day, which is my third day; and I .shall cross over to 
Calais to await an answer to this despatch ."* No further 
orders were given to M. de Gentillot ; he returned to Paris* 
and the rest of the year 1651 passed away, without any fresh 
attempt at an accommodation being made between the Court 
of France and the republican Parliament. 

This was thought of very little consequence in London, 
for the Commonwealth and its leaders were in one of those 
periods of good fortune and hope which deceive govern- 
ments, and especially new governments, as to their zeal 
strength, and give manifestation to' all the dreams of their 
pride. At the same time that its recognition by Spain intro- 
duced the young Commonwealth into the society of Euro- 
pean States, the death of William, Prince of Orange, laid 
open to the influence of England the United Provinces, the 
very one of those States to which it was bound by the most 
natural links of position and interest. Both of them Protest- 
ant and republican, the one hardly victorious, and the other 
still engaged in the struggle for the defence of its faith and 
liberties, the two nations had the same cause to maintain, in 
the name of analogous ideas, and frequently against the same 
enemies. Everything invited them, to a close alliance. . A 
serious obstacle opposed this at the outset: two great parties 
— the patrician burghers of the towns on the one side, and 

1 Documents Inldits sur l'Histoire Diplomatique de France; MSS. de 
Brienne, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, Paris. 
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<m the other, tlie House of Nassau, supported by the re- 
mains of the feudal nobility, and by the masses — disputed 
for the government of the United Provinces: both were 
powerful and worthy of respect, for both had gloriously 
fought, and suffered for the independence of their country. 
"When the victory was won, they immediately began a secret 
as well as an open conflict ; the one party aspiring to found 
an aristocratic and federal republic, the' other tending to 
transform, under the name of a Stadtholderate, the confede- 
ration of the United Provinces into a sole and hereditary 
sovereignty ; a deplorable disunion, in which both parties, 
obeying noble impulses, and sustaining legitimate interests, 
aggravated beyond measure, by their passions, the import- 
ance of their disagreements, and were, in turn, equally re- 
gardless of what their strength could effect, and of what their 
<x>untry desired. As long as the Prince of Orange lived, he 
secured the preponderance, in the councils of the United 
Provinces, of a policy hostile to the British Commonwealth, 
not, however, without great efforts, or with complete success. 
He would have desired to engage the confederation in the 
cause of Charles II., even at the cost of war: this was evi- 
dently more than was .consistent with the welfare or the 
public feeling of the country. The province of Holland, in 
which commercial interests and the patrician burghers pre- 
dominated, energetically supported a peaceful and neutral 
policy ; it maintained friendly relations, on its own account, 
with the English Parliament, taking care to keep on good 
terms with its merchants, and to show it particular respect 
on all occasions ; it even sent and maintained for some time 
in London, a special agent, Gerard Schaep, whom the Parlia- 
ment received and treated with great distinction. 1 A rupture 
between the two States was thus prevented, but this was the 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 414, 421, 422, 425. 
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Emit of the influence of the province of Holland and its 
magistrates ; they could not prevent the Prince of Orangey 
seconded by the jealousies of the other provinces, and by the 
popular feeling of the country,, from securing the prepon- 
derance of a royalist policy in the general conduct of affairs. 
Not only did the States-General bestow on Oharlea II. all 
Such marks of interest, and all such indirect support as 
Tftrold not, absolutely pledge them to his service, but they 
admitted him to confer with them, to explain to them his 
position and views, to ask their advice; -and at the sam6 
time, they refused to grant any audience to the Eesident df 
the English Commonwealth, Walter Stricklandj who had re- 
mained at the Hague after the murder of his colleague, Doris- 
laus, and neither his repeated demands, nor the formal pro- 
test of the States of the province of Holland, could overcome 
their refusal. 1 Strickland returned to London, and in giving 
an account of his mission to Parliament, with the bitterness 
of a disappointed diplomatist, made it aware of the deep- 
rooted enmity with which it was regarded by the Prince of 
Orange, and the States-General, over which he had complete 
control. 8 

On the death of the Prince of Orange, a cotnplete change 
took place in this state of things. Notwithstanding that 
great marks of respect and affection were shown towards his 
family, neither his dignities nor his power were transmitted 
to the child to whom hid widow, the Princess Mary Stuart, 
gave birth a few days after his death, and who afterwards 
became William III., King of England. The magistrates of 
the principal towns, the families of De Witt, Bicker, De 
Waal, Buyl, Voorhout, and others, resumed the functions of 

1 Leclerc's Histotre des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 272 ; Commons' Journals, 
vol. vi. pp. 295, 316; Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 118—116; Claren- 
don's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 470. 

* Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 452. 
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which the prince had violently deprived them; the municipal 
aristocracy and the province of Holland, in which its chief 
strength resided, regained their ascendency in the central 
government; an extraordinary assembly of the States* 
General restored to vigor the republican traditions of the 
confederation ; everything announced that a pacific and even 
friendly policy towards the Commonwealth of England would 
t>e substituted for the royalist and hostile policy of the Prince 
of Orange. Never could a more favorable opportunity have 
presented itself for the conclusion, between the two Protest- 
ant republics, of that intimate alliance which their position 
seemed to indicate to them. 1 

The Parliament hastened to seize it, and determined that 
ambassadors extraordinary should be sent to the Hague to 
settle all differences, and treat of an alliance, between the 
two States. In order to give this embassy greater authority, 
it was intrusted to the Chief- Justice, Oliver St. John, one of 
the ablest leaders of the Parliament during the civil war f and 
of the Commonwealth since its victory, and, moreover, an 
intimate friend and councillor of Cromwell. St. John refused 
at first, on the ground of ill-health. He was a selfish, arro- 
gant, and timid revolutionist, satisfied with his judicial 
position and his indirect influence in the government, and 
unwilling to compromise either his self-respect or his safety 
in a mission which would certainly be difficult, and might 
perhaps be dangerous. The House would not accept his 
refusal, appointed Walter Strickland as his colleague, gave 
them their instructions, and despatched them on their mission, 
which was surrounded with unusual splendor. Forty gentle- 
men, and a retinue of about two hundred servants, accom- 

* Wicquefort's Histoire dea Provinces Unies, toI. iv. pp. 200 — 220; Le- 
clerc's Histoirc des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. pp. 288 — 303 ; Wagenaar's Va- 
derlandsche Historie, vol. xii. p. 118, et seq. 
VOL. I.— 20 
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panied them. St. x John took Thurloe with him as his 
secretary. On their arrival in Holland, first at Eotterdam, 
and then at the Hague, they were received with no less 
attention and solemnity. A deputation from the States* 
Oenend came to meet them, attended by twenty-seven 
carriages ; they expressed great regret that they could not 
lodge them ih the house devoted by the State to the recep- 
tion of foreign ambassadors, as it was already occupied by 
the French ambassador, M. de Bellievre; they were therefore 
established in a private house, and most of their suite were 
lodged in the neighborhood, going and coming through the 
streets incessantly, but always in parties of three or four, and 
carrying their swords in their hands or under their arms,^as 
though they thought themselves in a hostile country, and 
surrounded by the murderers of Dorislaus. The English 
royalists were indeed very numerous at the Hague, in the 
train of the Princess of Orange and of the Buke of York, and 
very much inclined to insult the ambassadors of the Com- 
monwealth. The Dutch population itself was also ill-disposed 
towards them, and followed them about with offensive curi- 
osity, ridiculing their attitudes, and saying that they were 
doubtless afraid. 1 

The feelings of the men who were then at the head of the 
government of Holland were of a very different character. 
From position as well as from prudence, for their own sakes 
no less than for the sake of their country, they sincerely 
desired to be on good terms, and even to form a true alliance, 
with the Commonwealth of England. Three days after their 
arrival at the Hague, St. John and Strickland were' received 
by the States-General in solebm audience, with the most 

1 Commons* Journals, vol. vi. pp. 525, 527, 528, 641, 64a; Whitelocke, pp. 
487, 488, 490; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 594—6%; 
Wicquefort's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. w. p. 287 ; Leclerc's Histoire 
des Provinces Unies, vol. iii. pp. 307, 808. 
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distinguished marks of friendly consideration, and seven 
commissioners were appointed to confer with them. They 
were instructed to declare to the ambassadors " that the 
United Provinces offered their friendship to the Common- 
wealth of England, and that they were inclined, not only to 
renew and maintain inviolably the affection and friendly 
relations which had at all times existed between the English 
nation and themselves, but also to make a treaty of common 
interest with the Commonwealth." The first words of the 
two ambassadors made it evident that such offers would not 
suffice /them. "We propose," they said, "that the amity and 
good correspondence which hath anciently been between the 
English nation ^nd the United Provinces, be not only 
renewed and preserved inviolably, but that a more strict and 
intimate alliance and union be entered into by them, whereby 
there may be a more intrinsical and mutual interest of each 
in other, than has hitherto been, for the good of both." 1 

What was this "more strict and intimate alliance" to be? 
What was the meaning of the " more intrinsical and mutual 
interest ?" For six weeks, St. John and Strickland refused 
to give any more definite explanation of their meaning; it 
was, they said, for the States-General to explain, with preci- 
sion and detail, their views in this negotiation; as for them- 
pelves, they did not consider the first offer which had been 
made to them at all satisfactory ; and as the Parliament had 
appointed a fixed and limited term for the duration of their 
embassy, they insisted that a clear and peremptory answer 
should be promptly given to their general proposition. 8 

A design of vast and chimerical ambition, one of those de- 
signs which men hesitate to acknowledge even while they are 
laboring to accomplish them, was entertained in the secret 

1 Wicquefort's Histoire dea Provinces Unies, Preuves, vol. ii. pp. 879 — 891. 
* Ibid. toI. ii. pp. 892—894. 
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souls of St, John and the Parliamentary leaders who had sent 
him on his mission. At once presumptuous and restless, 
they were under the influence of that exuberance of rash 
activity, that necessity of gaining strength by extension, 
which characterizes new powers when intoxicated by their 
first successes. The reports spread about Cromwell's plans 
for an expedition into Prance had no other origin ; sensible, 
even in the midst of the utmost revolutionary ferment, Crom* 
well probably never entertained such an idea; but in the 
army, in the Parliament, everywhere throughout Republican 
England, ideas of this kind formed the theme of passionate 
discussion among men of bold and unquiet minds, who im- 
agined everything would be possible to their country and 
themselves, after what they had already done. The United 
Provinces were not like France; there was no necessity to 
conquer them by war ; half the work was done already ; all 
moral and material ties, religion, institutions, politics, com- 
merce, connected and assimilated the United Provinces with 
England. Why should not the assimilation be carried as far 
as union ? Why should two republics so similar and so near 
to one another remain separated? "Facianms ecu in unam 
gentem — let us make of them one nation," was the idea of the 
republican leaders in England. Strickland, during his first 
mission to the Hague, had already expressed it in a letter to 
Walter Frost, the Secretary of the Council of State ; it inspired 
the embassy of St. John, and swayed the entire negotiation, 1 
It was a dream as full of imprudence as of pride. The 
union into a single State, and under tUe same government, of 
the two great Protestant republics would assuredly have met' 
with .desperate resistance in Europe, and might perhaps 
have rekindled the wars of religion. The population of Hol- 

1 Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 130; Clarendon's History of the Rebel- 
lion, toL vi. p. 694 ; Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, toL Hi. p. 8?2 ; 
Leelere's Histoire des Provinces Unies, toI. ii. p. 809. 
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land would have indignantly rejected any such proposal* it 
was the loss of their national existence, and their absorption 
into the more powerful State of England, which was already 
exceedingly unpopular in the United Provinces, as their 
former protector, their present rival, and probably their future 
enemy. Satires, songs, and other small compositions in prose 
and verse, expressive of deep hatred and violent threats 
against the English, were already in circulation among the 
people; even the heads of the Dutch government, the men 
most decidedly in favor of a good understanding with England, 
were too high-minded not to place the independence of their 
country far above all other considerations, and their good- 
will in the negotiation diminished as soon as they caught a 
glimpse of the ambitious design of the foreign envoys. De- 
ploring, some years later, the Orangist intrigues and popular 
passions which had led to the rupture between the two 
countries, John de Witt said, with patriotic bitterness: "To 
this must be added the insupportable humor of the English 
nation, its continual jealousy of our prosperity, and the mor- 
tal hatred of Cromwell to the young Prince of Orange, the 
son of the sister of that banished king, who was the person 
he most feared in the world." 1 

Various incidents, some of them natural and almost una- 
voidable, others the result of deliberate design, occurred still 
further to augment the difficulties of the negotiation. The 
populace of the Hague frequently exhibited the coarsest ill- 
feeling towards the ambassadors ; in the streets and suburbs 
of the town, their servants were insulted and maltreated by 
the servants of the Princess of Orange, or by the Cavaliers 
in the train of the Duke of York, who was then residing with 
his sister. The Prince and Princess themselves often' passed 

1 Leeven en Dood der Gebroeders Cornells en Johan de Witt, pp. 26, 27, 
85 ; Histoire de Corneille et Jean de Witt, vol. i. p. 64. 
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and repassed, slowly and with a brilliant cavalcade, in front 
of the residence of the ambassadors, as if to brave them ; 
puerile pleasures, in which party hatreds and humors indulge 
in order to obtain consolation and recreation in the time of 
their impotence. One day Prince Edward, a younger too- 
ther of Prince Rupert, seeing the Ambassadors pass in their 
carriage, shouted after them: "O you rogues! you dogs! w 
On another occasion, St. John, while walking in the park at 
the Hague, met the Duke of York, on foot like himself 
and they did not recognize one another until they wetfc 
almost face to face. As the ambassador of the Common- 
wealth would not give way, the Prince snatched his hat Off 
his head, and threw it in his face, saying: "Learn, parricide, 
to respect the brother of your King." "I scorn," answered 
St. John, "to acknowledge either you or him of wham yon. 
speak, but as a race of vagabonds." They both laid their 
hands on their swords, but the gentlemen who were with 
them surrounded them, and prevented an encounter. A 
Colonel Apsley boasted, it is said, that he would go and 
strangle St. John in his house, 'the ambassadors complained 
of these affronts to the States-General. The magistrates in* 
stituted prosecutions, took measures of police, and placed 
guards all round their residence. Official satisfactions were 
not wanting; but the animosities of the royalists and of the 
populace continued to exist, and constantly found some new 
form and fresh opportunity for manifesting themselves. 1 

The ambassadors sent a report to London of the almost 
equally perilous and difficult position in which they were 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 560, 568; Whitelocke, pp. 491,498,494; 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vi. pp. 594 — 596 ; Old Parliament- 
ary History, vol. xix. p. 478 ; Carte's Ormonde Letters, vol. i. p. 447, vol. ii. 
p. 2 ; Raguenet's Histoire de Oliver Cromwell, p. 261 ; Leclerc's Histoire des 
Provinces Unies, vol. ii. pp. 808—310; Wicquefort's Histoire des Provinces 
Unies, vol. iv. p. 289; Thurloe'fl State Papers, vol. i. p. 179. 
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placed; they even sent Thurloe to give a detailed explana- 
tion of the state of affairs in Holland, and to inquire whether 
they should continue to negotiate or return home. 1 The 
Parliament, which clang strongly to its plan, authorized them 
to prolong their stay; but act the same time, to give the 
States-General a proof of their dissatisfaction and power, it 
ordered the arrest at sea of nine merchant vessels belonging' 
to Amsterdam, and bound for Portugal; and sent to the 
Hague for explanation of the attitude of Admiral Tromp, 
who was cruising with his squadron off the Scilly Islands, 
as though he intended to take possession of them. The 
States-General explained the instructions which had been 
given to Tromp, and complained of the seizure of the sine 
ships. 9 Neither eountry was willing to take the initiative in 
the rupture; but the temper of both parties daily became 
more unfriendly, and was displayed even in the actions and 
words of courtesy which were intended to conceal it. 

After more than two months had, been spent in useless 
coherence— months wasted by the English ambassadors in 
not stating what they were endeavoring to effect, and by the 
Dutch in not giving an answer to what was asked of them 
thus indirectly, although they understood it quite well — St. 
John and Strickland at length decided to announce with pre- 
cision some of their pretensions, in seven articles. 3 These 
alone would have resulted in the complete Connection of the 
policy and fete of the United Provinces with the policy and 
fate of England in all matters of peace, war, and alliance; 
and they moreover bound the States-General to abdicate, in 
certain cases, on their own territory, the rights and free ex- 

1 Commons* Journals, vol. vi v p. 668. 

» Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 177; Whitelocke, pp. 491, 492; Wic- 
quefortfs Histoire des Provinces Unies, Prenves, vol. it pp. 897—402; Le- 
clerc's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. Hi, p. 311. 

* Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 182; Wicquefort's Histoire des Pro- 
vinces Unies, Preuves, vol. ii. pp. 410^-414. 
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excise of sovereignty. And to indicate that their mission wa£ 
far from being limited to even these extreme terms, the two 
ambassadors hastened to add that, if their first demands were 
acceded to, "the Parliament had given them power to pro- 
pound and bring to effect on their part, matters of greater 
and higher concernment to the good of both common- 
wealths." 1 

Evidently, with such after-thoughts, nothing was possible; 
no further explanation was necessary to produce a complete 
mutual understanding. From politeness, the negotiation was 
continued a few days longer ; but on the 29th of June, 1651, 
St. John and Strickland announced that the Parliament had 
recalled them, and requested an audience to take leave, which 
was granted to them on the following day. In presence 
of the States-General, the official language of St. John was - 
moderate and courteous, but on separating from the Dutch 
commissioners, with whom he had been negotiating for three 
months, he said to them: "I perceive that their High 
Mightinesses are waiting the issue of affairs in Scotland, that 
they may regulate their carriage to our government accord- 
ingly, and that for that reason they have slighted the gene- 
rous overtures with which we were charged. It is true that 
pome members of our Parliament dissuaded this embassy, 
and advised that we should first finish our war in Scotland, 
and then expect your representatives on our sHbres. But I 
thought more honorably of you. I was wrong: and I now 
confess that these cautious advisers understood you better. 
Take my word for it, however, our Scottish campaign will 
soon be terminated as our warmest friends would wish, and 
you will then repent your having so lightly treated the pro- 
posals we have made." 2 Two days afterwards, the English 

1 Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 188; Wicqueforte's Hlstoire des Pro- 
vinces Unies Preuves, vol. i. pp. 415 — 418. 

2 Histoire de Corneille et Jean de Witt, vol. i. p. 6S; Wieqnefort's Histofcre 
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ambassadors left Holland, refusing, in obedience to the ex* 
press commands of the Parliament, the rich presents which 
were offered them by the States-General; and on the 7th of 
July, Whitelooke announced to the House that they had re* 
turned to London, and were ready to give a report of theitf 
mission. 1 

Two decisive measures promptly followed the presentation 
of this report. On the 6th of August, Whitelocke proposed 
to Parliament the famous bill known as the Act of Naviga- 
tion, which provided that no foreign ships should be allowed 
to bring into England any commodities which were not the 
proper produce or manufacture of the countries to which 
they respectively belonged. This was the hardest blow which 
could possibly be struck at Holland, whose prosperity mainly 
depended upon its tarrying trade. Before the end of the 
year, the bill was definitively adopted, and put into operation.* 
At the same time, letters of marque were granted to many 
English merchants, to enable them, it was said, to indemnify 
themselves for the losses which had been inflicted on them 
by the Butch Navy. The United Provinces had refused to 
allow themselves to be conquered by negotiation: wafr was 
now proposed against them. 

The victory of Worcester carried* to a climax the proud 
confidence of the republican Parliament; and the States of 
the Continent, by their attitude and conduct after that great 
defeat of the royalist party, served only to justify and in- 
crease it. Prom all parts there came to London declarations 
of recognition of the Commonwealth, overtures of official 

eta Provinces Unies, Preuvei, vol. IL p. 428 ; Heatk's Brief Chronicle, pp. 
624—527; Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 189—192. 

1 Commons' Journals, vol vi. pp. 598, 595; Whitelocke, p. 496; Leotaro's 
Htetoire des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. p. 313. 

* Commons' Journal*, voL vL p. 617, toL vol p. 27 ; Leotero's Histoire de* 
Prorinces Unies, toL iL pp. 818, 814. 
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relations, and almost even diplomatic congratulations and 
compliments. Tuscany, Venice, Geneva, the Hanseatie 
Towns, the Swiss Cantons, jmd the petty princes of Grer- 
% many, sent and received agents. 1 From Sweden, Denmark, 
and Portugal, extraordinary ambassadors brought letters 
from their sovereigns to the Parliament, were presented to 
it in solemn audience, and commenced eager negotiations 
with it, either to put an end to existing differences, or to 
enter into immediate alliance. 2 Wonderstruck by the success 
of the Commonwealth, all Europe took ineasures to live on 
good terms with it, whether it believed or not in its future 
stability. 

Mazarin could riot remain passive amid this movement, 
for no one was readier than he to bend before power, either 
to attract and use it for his advantage, or to conceal from it 
his real views. , He renewed his attempts to resume friendly 
relations with the English Commonwealth; M. de Grentillot 
made a fresh journey to London, where Mazarin maintained 
numerous secret agents, both French and English, partly for 
the purpose of collecting information, and partly to form 
connections which he hoped some day to turn to his profit. . 
His anxiety became still more intense when he learned that 
Sir Harry Vane had been to Paris, and had an interview 
with Cardinal de Eetz. "On my return home at about 
eleven o'clock in the evening," says De Eetz, "I found a cer- 
tain Fielding, an Englishman, whom I had known formerly 
at Borne, who told me that Vane, a great Parliamentarian 
and intimate confidant of Cromwell, had just arrived in 
Paris, and had orders to see me. I found myself somewhat 
embarrassed by this ; however, I thought I ought not to re- 

1 Commons* Journals, vol. vii. pp. 19, 28, 96, 142, 256. 

8 Commons' Journals, vol. viii. pp. 77, 108, 104, 130, 185, 186, 137, 280, 
284, 248, 177, 178, 182, 186, 186, 187, 190, 191, 194, 208, 228, 229, 149, 169, 
166, 246, 262, 261, 269, 270 r 278, 276, 277. 
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ftae this interview, at a conjuncture when we were not at 
war with England, and when the Cardinal himself was 
making both base and continual advances to the Protector. 
Vane gave rjae a short letter from him, which was only a 
letter of credence. The substance of his discourse was that 
the sentiments which I had expressed in defence of public 
liberty, combined with my reputation, had inspired Cromwell 
with a desire to make friendship with me. This was adorned 
by all the courtesies, all the offers, and all the temptations 
that you can imagine. Vane appeared to me a man of sur- 
prising capacity. I answered with all possible respect: but 
assuredly I neither said nor did anything that was not worthy 
both of a true Catholic and of a good Frenchman." 1 Mazarin 
judged otherwise, and from his place of exile at Bruhl he 
wrote thus to the Queen: "The Coadjutor has always spoken 
with veneration of Cromwell, as of a man sent by God into 
England, saying that he would raise up similar men in other 
kingdoms ; and once, in jovial company when Manage was 
present, hearing some one extol the courage of M. de Beau- 
fort, he said in express terms: 'If M. de Beaufort is Fairfax, 
I am Cromwell.'"* 

Mazarin excelled in the art of ruining his enemies by ex- 
aggerating the meaning of their actions or words, and by 
immediately appropriating to his own use, with the utmost 
effrontery, their tactics and weapons. Whilst he thus repre- 
sented to the Queen as a crime in the Coadjutor the senti- 
ments which he entertained with regard to Cromwell, he was 
himself laboring to enter into intimate relations with Crom- 
well : too sagacious not to perceive that in Trim were centred 
all the power and ability then existing in England, it was to 
the future master of the Commonwealth, and no longer to 

1 Memoires du Cardinal de Rets, p. 211. 

8 Lettres du Cardinal Mazarin a la Reine Anne d'Aatriche, pubises par M. 
Ravenel, pp. 5, 6. 
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the republican Parliament, that his advances were addressed. 
Cromwell willingly received them ; he also was busily en- 
gaged in seeming to himself powerful friends in every direc- 
tion, "He adroitly leaves to others the conduct and care of 
everything unpopular," wrote Croulte to M. Servien, as early 
evea as 1660, M and reserves to himself such things as give 
satisfaction ; or at least he spreads a report to this effect, in 
order that, if they succeed, they may be attributed to him, 
and if not, that it may be thought that it was in his will to 
do them, but that their realization was prevented by others." 1 
On the 5th of February, 1652, the Comte d'Estrades, who was 
still governor of Dunkirk, wrote to Mazarin, who had then 
returned into France, and had just rejoined the Queen at 
Poitiers : "The Protector Cromwell has sent to me Mr. Fitz- 
James, his colonel of guards, to propose to me to treat about 
Dunkirk, that he would give me two millions for it, and that 
he would engage to furnish fifty vessels and fifteen thousand 
foot-soldiers, to declare against Spain, and against the enemies 
of the King and of your Eminence, with whom he would 
wish to make a close friendship. I replied to Mr. Fitz-James 
that, if the troubles and civil war which existed in France 
did not oblige me to send to the Queen and your Eminence, 
I would, have had him thrown into the sea for having sup* 
posed me capable of betraying my King, but that the present 
state of affairs obliged me to detain him with me until I had 
received an answer from the Court " Mazarin replied to 
D'Estrades: "My opinion was that we should accept Crom- 
well's proposition; but M. de Ch&teauneuf opposed it, and 
carried the Queen with him, so that she would not consent 
to it . . . I leave it for the Sieur de Las to express to you 
the sentiments which I feel towards you: your interests are 
as dear to me as my own." D'Estrades understood his 

1 June 20, 1650 ; Archives des Affaires Etrangercs de France. 
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fishes, and did not lose a moment ; five days afreT^ayds h$ 
wrote to Mazarin: "As soon as I had received from M- de 
Jjas the letter which acquainted me with the intentions of 
your Eminence touching the proposition of England, I com- 
municated the same to my friend in London, and begged 
him to give. me an answer onJthe point contained in my let- 
tepy as sgeedily as pc^sible. He arrived in thie town this 
morning, and tohji ijie, on the part of ]£y. Cromwell, that 
what the jConjimonwealth demands is that the King should 
recognize them, and send an ambassador as soon as possible, 
and that he should pay their subjects that which has been 
taken from them at sea. . . . He told me afterwards that 
Mr. Cromwell had charged him to tell me that, if your Emi- 
nence could no* remain in France, and your enemies should 
oblige you to leave your country, he assured me that you 
woidd be well received in England if you should wish to 
retire thither, and treated by the Commonwealth with all 
kinds of honor; that they would give you a good house to 
live in, entire safety for your person, and the free exercise of 
jour religion; and that whenever you wished to go to Eome, 
you should be furnished with vessels to convey yourself and 
all your train whithersoever you might wish." 1 

Mazarin now thought himself near the accomplishment 
of his wishes : powers were immediately sent to the Comte 
d'Estrades "to treat of a new alliance with the Commonwealth 
of England. ... . In judging," Louis XIV. was made 
,to say, "that the Sieur Cromwell might send some one to us 
t io.be better informed of our good intentions,- you will have 
Jto acquaint him with them, and to open yourself in all con- 
science, not only respecting any treaty with the ; Common- 

v l Lettres, M£moires et N^gociations du Comte d'Estrades, vol i. pp. 1Q3 — 
107 ; Letter from the Comte d'Estrades to Cardinal Mazarin, in the Archives 
des Affaires Etrangeres de France. 
VOL. I.— 21 
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^wealth, but also with the said Sieur Cromwell personalty, far 
the common welfare of the two kingdoms as well as for his 
private interests ; as I give yon, by these presents, power to 
act, negotiate, treat, and promise in my name all that you 
may judge fitting with regard to the said Cromwell, aid I 
will ratify and execute all that you shall have promised in 
my name." 1 D'Estrades, however, did not leave Dunkirk: 
it was not until a month after the date of his powers, that 
he received precise instructions, and a letter from Mazarin 
with comments upon them. The Cardinal wished to sell 
dearly the recognition of the Commonwealth, and to grant 
it only in exchange for an immediate treaty which should 
not merely put an end to all differences between the two 
states, but should secure to France the alliance, or at least, 
the secret support, of England against Spain. In this hope, 
he even authorized D'Estrades to resume the question of the 
cession of Dunkirk to the English. 8 Being doubtless in- 
formed by his friends in London that he would ^ have but 
little chance of success, D'Estrades never went on this mission. 
In his stead, almost identical instructions were given to M. 
de Gentillot, who furthermore had orders to deliver to Crom- 
well a letter from Louis XIV. himself, to the following effect: 
" Mr. Cromwell, as I am sending expressly to London the 
Sieur de Gentillot, a gentleman of my chamber, with letters 
of credence to the Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
England and to the Council of State, in order to acquaint them 
with my good intentions ; and as it is advantageous to both 
States to live in good neighborhood, peace, and amity, I have 
charged him with this letter for you, to assure you of my 
good- will and entire disposition to do whatever may conduce 

1 Letter from Louis XIV. to the Comte d'Estrades ; MSS. de Brienne, in 
the Bibliotheque Imp£riale, Paris. 

8 MSS. de Brienne, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, Paris. See Appendix 
XVIII. 
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to the security and liberty of the trade, well-being, and mu- 
tual advantage of the two nations ; and feeling assured that 
you will contribute willingly to so good a result, I leave it 
to the said Sieur de Gentillot to tell you more, begging you 
to give him credence as a person in whom I place entire con- 
£dence. m Whether it was never carried out, or whether it 
failed obscurely, the mission of Gentillot produced no more 
result than that of D'Estrades. Both parties were feeling 
their way, without advancing. Meanwhile, Mazarin became 
more and more anxious and hurried. Some months pre- 
viously, at the very moment when he had commenced these 
negotiations, the Prince de Cond6 and the Frondeurs of Bor- 
deaux had also sent to London two agents, MM. Barri&re 
and De Cugnac, with instructions to solicit the support of 
the Commonwealth, and to offer in return free trade with 
Guienne, certain favors towards the French Protestants, and 
even the cession of the island of Oleron. These agents had, 
in the first instance, no public character; they addressed 
themselves to all the men of importance, and particularly to 
Cromwell, stating their demands and offers to all whom they 
thought able to help them. But on the 81st of March, 1652, 
the Speaker informed the Parliament that he had received 
a letter signed "Louis de Bourbon," and addressed "Au 

1 The text of this letter is as follows: "Monsieur Cromwell, envoyant 
expr£s a Londres le Sieur de Gentillot, gentilhomme de ma ehambre, aveo 
lettres de creance an Parlement de la Rlpublique d'Angleterre, et an Conseil 
d'Eiat, poor lenr faire entendre mes bonnes intentions, et comme il est avan- 
tagenx a Tun et a 1' autre Etat de vivre en bon voisinance, paix et amitte, je 
l'ai charge de cette lettre pour vous, pour vous assurer de ma bonne volonte* 
et disposition entiere a faire ce qui servira a la surety et liberty du commerce, 
bien et utility reciproque des deux nations ; et m'assurant que vous contri- 
buerez volontiers a un si bon effet, je me remets au dit Sieur de Gentillot de 
vous en dire davantage, vous priant de lui donner crlance comme en une per- 
sonne en qui je prends une confiance entiere/' MSS. de Brienne, in the Bib- 
liotheque Imperiale, Paris. 
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Parlement 3e la. l&publique dPAngleterrei, rt accrediting It 
de Barri&re. This letter was read and referred to the Coun- 
cil of State, who received Barri&re and heard his propositions. 
Whitelocke presented a report on the subject to the Parlia- 
ment. The mission now appeared to assume a definite cha- 
racter; the Spanish ambassador warmly supported it; the 
Comte de Daugnon, governor of Brouaye, and an ally of the 
Prince de Cond6, also sent agents and promises io tondbn. 
Pinalljr the city of Bordeaux itself, in its o^rii name, des- 
patched two special deputies, MM. de Blariit and de Tran- 
cons, "to demand of the Common wealth of England, as of 
d jiist arid powerful State, assistance ifi men, money; and 
snips to support the city and commons of Bordeaux: now 
united with our lords the Princes ; and hot only to snelter 
them from the oppression and cf Uel vengeance which is in 
store for them, but also to effect their restoration to theiir 
a,ncient privileges, and to enable them to breathe & freer aiir 
than they have hitherto done. And as the said lords of thfe 
Parliament of the Commonwealth of England," conftMed 
their instructions, " will probably d&haiid of therh reciprocal 
advantages; tney will let them first eiplSih ih&fr prfefeife'Iotiii, 
arid aftferfaards, if riebessdfy; ttie^ may grant thfehi k port in 
ihte rivet of BdrdSauf, whefe their vfesselk iiriajr fifift re- 
tirement and safety, such as Castillon, Eoyau, Talmont or 
Paulhac, or that of Arcachon if they wist, wnich they may 
fortify "at their own expense. We may even permit them to 
besiege and capture Blaye, in which our troops will help th&h 
as much as possible. They may also make a descent upon 
La lioclieile and capture it, if they please." 1 

The alarm was great, both at Court and in the Council. 
Whilst, in the southern provinces, civil war thus invited a 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vii. pp. 112, 117, 129, 188; Documents in&Uls 
sor FHistoire Diplomatique de France, in the Revue Nouvelle, vol. v. pp. 881 — 
893; Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. pp. 216, 224, 226, 250. 
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foreign army into France, foreign war still continued in those 
of the north: the Spaniards were vigorously pushing the 
siege of Gravelines ; Dunkirk was expected shortly to fall, 
and the news arrived suddenly that seven vessels, which had 
left Calais for the purpose of conveying thither provisions 
and reinforcements, had been arrested and captured at sea by 
the English squadron, under the command of Admiral Blake. 
In vain did all the French authorities make the most urgent 
remonstrances ; in vain did the Duke de Vendome, Grand 
Admiral of France, write to Blake, to the republican Council 
of State, and even to the Parliament j 1 they replied that the 
letters of marque issued by the French government had 
caused, and still continued to cause, the greatest injury to 
English commerce, for which they had resolved to obtain or 
take reparation, and they refused to release the ships which 
had been seized. 8 Evidently, the Parliament was resolved 
not to purchase the recognition of the Commonwealth at the 
price which Mazarin wished to make it pay : it was deter- 
mined to maintain its wavering neutrality between France 
and Spain, and inclining always rather towards Spain, it 
willingly seized upon all opportunities for making France 
feel its power to do her harm. Don Alonzo de Cardefias had 
carefully fostered this tendency in London : the proceedings 
and messengers of Mazarin had caused him the utmost anx- 
iety, and he had sent minute information of all that had 
passed to his Court, urging it to make to the Parliament, on 
its side, the advances and concessions necessary to prevent 
any alliance between England and France. Sometimes he 
labored to induce Spain to enter into an intimate alliance 
with the two Protestant republics of London and the Hague, 

1 MSS. de Brienne, in the Bibliotheque Impetiale, Paris. See Appendix 
XX., 

a Commons 1 Journals, vol. vii. pjf. 175, 195, 224; Difim's Life of Blake, 
pp. 208—210. 
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against trance and Portugal; sometimes he urged hih Court 
to second the English in an enterprise against Calais, on con- 
dition that they should aid the Spaniards in the siege of 
Gravelines, Dunkirk, and Mardyke. Finally/he undertook 
to conclude between Spain and the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, a formal treaty of friendship, which should securely 
bind both States ; and on the 20th of September, 1&>2, lie 
sent to Madrid a draft in twenty-four 'articles, which he had 
already submitted, on the 12th, to tte republican Council of 
State, who had manifested a strong disposition to i accept it. 1 

Urged by these dangers, Mazarin at length determined to 
recognize the Common wealth, without deriving any immedi- 
ate advantage from the step. On the 2d of ftecembeff, 1652, 
Si. de Bordeaux, Councillor of State and Iritendknt of IPicardy, 
received directions to convey a letter from tne feng to the 
Parliament, and to re-establish official relations between tlie 
two States. This resolution was adopted arid executed with- 
out either boldness or gracefulness, with an air at once 
Haughty and embarrassed. The instructions of "M/de Bor- 
deaux formally stated that hie Was riot ari&mbsifcsador, and fte 
was ordered to declare as much on feis arrival ; they seemed 
to make the commercial interest^ 6f the two countries, arid 
the restitution df the sev&n vessels captured on their "fray to 
^Dunkirk, thfe &most entire object of his mission ; they fecorfi- 
mended Km, it is true, "to say nothing which taight lead to 
a rupture, or offend the English, so as not to give theiri toy 
pretext for declaring themselves enemies of the crotra, ks it 
appears to His Majesty that it is better for a time that they 
should rove the seas and practise the piracy with which they 
reproach others, than that they should do anything worse, 

1 Letters from Cardefias to Philip IV., January 28, February 6, 16, 26, 
July 19, September 12, 20, 1662; Deliberations of the Council of State at 
Madrid on the Despatches of Cardenas, August 14, 1652; in the Archives of 
Simancas. See Appendix XXI. 
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namely, join their forces with the Spaniards, &id take the 
rebels under their protection ;" but at the same time, Bor- 
deaux was enjoined, "if he could obtain no satisfaction 
regarding the special business with which he was charged, 
to return to France without waiting for further orders," 
whilst, if he found the Parliament favorably disposed and 
ready to appoint commissioners to examine the old treaties 
with him, he was to Wait, " and send at otice to Sis Majesty, 
to receive his commands, together with the necessary powers 
and instructions." in reality, the step Wis decisive, and 
carried with it the full recognition df the Commonwealth ; 
but either frbni neural hesitation, or froth c'to'pMi&iice to 
the scrupled of the Queen and Cduirt, M a^arih had attempted 
'to give it the appearancfe 6f an Experimental mission of a 
limited and conditional character, ahd one which could be 
receded from at any 'time without discredit. 1 

Eepublicah pride qtiickly detected and frustrated this 
petty krtifiee. When the Speaker announced to the Partia- 
inent that he had received a letter from the King df France, 
its superscription Was first df all examined : it -Was 'addressed, 
"A nds trfes chers et grancls ariiis les (Jens dh Parlement de 
Ik Btepubliqtie d'Angleterre." The master of the ceremonies 
Was directed 'to state to M. de Bordeaux, that this was not 
the style in which foreign princes wrote to the Parliament, 
and that a letter thus addressed could not be received. Two 
days afterwards, Bordeaux sent back the letter with this new 
address: "An Parlement de la Jtepublique d'Angleterre ;" 
it was immediately admitted, and the 21st of December fol- 
lowing was fixed for the reception of M. de Bordeaux, but 
he was informed that " as he was not an ambassador, he would 
have audience neither of the Parliament nor of the Council 

1 Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de France; MSS. de Brienne, in the 
Bibliotheque Impenale, Paris. See Appendix XXII. 
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of State, but of a Committee." When admitted before thip 
committee, "The King of France, my master," he said, "hav- 
ing judged it fitting, for the good of his service, to send me 
to the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England, has 
commanded me to greet it on his part, and to assure it of his 
friendship, from the confidence which he has of finding in it 
a mutual correspondence to his good intentions. The union 
which should exist between neighboring states is not regu- 
lated by the form of their government ; wherefore, though 
it has pleased God, in His providence, to change that which 
was formerly established in this country, there does not cease 
to be a necessity for trade and friendship between France and 
England. This kingdom may have changed its aspect, and 
from a monarchy have become a Commonwealth, but the 
position of places does not change ; people always continue 
neighbors, and remain interested in one another, for trading 
purposes ; and the treaties which exist between nations are 
not so much binding upon princes as upon peoples, as they 
have for their principal object their common advantage." 
Having thus formally recognized the Commonwealth, Bor- 
deaux proceeded at once to the special object of his mission, 
and after a few phrases against the intrigues of Spain, and 
upon the power of France, he ended by demanding the resti- 
tution of the seven vessels, and by giving the Parliament 
full assurance that " His Majesty, who regards justice as the 
principal support of his sceptre, and the solid foundation of 
legitimate empires, will not fail to have compensation given 
to all those of this State who may have just claims against 
his subjects ; and that, having obtained the satisfaction whicfr 
is his due, he will embrace all means likely to maintain a 
perfect correspondence between the two States," 1 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vii. pp. 228, 230, 233; Archives des Affaires 
Etrangeres de France; MSS. de Brienne, in the Bibliotheque Impe'riaJe. 
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On learning that this step haic( teen i&ken by the King of 
France towards the republican Parliament, the Queen of 
England, Henrietta Maria, wrote to her seccmd son, the Duke 
of York : " My son, this letter is to inform you that, as they 
have sent from here to England to recognize those infamous 
traitors, notwithstanding all the reasons which we could give 
against the measure, the King, your brother, has resolved to 
leave this place, and has air eady communicated his intention 
to the Queeri. fie has not yet taken any resolution with 
regard to you. Whereibf e you must still act as if you werfe 
ignorant of this embassy, arid in case any one shbulc^ irieti- 
iiori it to you, you must say that you cannot believe it. . . . 
I confess to you, since my greai misfortune, I have never 
felt anything eq\iai to tnls. Stay God take us under His 
holy protection, and give us the patience which we fchall 
iieed to support this blow!" 1 Charles tl, however, did not 
leave Paris — he was, not asked to do so ; dud the pension of 
kix. thousand livres a month, which he received from Louis 
XIY., was continued; but hi& position became more and 
inbre isolated arid nielancholy, and his most faithful advisers 
urged nim thericefortn to seek an Asylum elsewhere. 

Hie bbriimbriweaiih Seemed eqiiaHjr triumpndrit both at 
nome and abroad— ifi European diplomaby kd Well as in thfe 
civii w£r ; foil tne fatal ejects of itk imprudent aild aM-dgari't 
policy towards the United Provinces had begun to manifest 
theinselves, arid far overbalanced the advantages -Which ac- 
crued to it from its recognition by Louis XIV., and its iin- 
perfect neutrality between France And Sp&in. 

"When the Dutch leaders had rejected the prbpositions of 
the English ambassadors, and refused to connect the fate of 
their country with that of a Commonwealth to dangerous 

1 MSS. de Brienne, in the feibliot&eque lihp^riale, Otitis ; Clarendon's His- 
lory of the Rebellion, rol. ti. p. 006; tol. til. £. 49. 
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and tottering, they had done a deed of equal patriotism and 
courage, and had discharged their duty towards the dignity 
as well as the safety of the State which they governed. But 
they were sincerely desirous of peace, and even bf an alli- 
ance, with England ; the victory of the Parliament at Wor- 
cester and its Act of Navigation, by showing them that war 
was at once most probable and most perilous, determined 
them to attempt a last effort to avoid it. As soon as they 
learned the flight of Charles II. after his defeat, a decree was 
proposed in the States-General, enacting that no foreign prince 
should be allowed to enter their territory without their for- 
mal consent ; and shortly afterwards they sent three ambas- 
sadors to London, with orders to resume the negotiations 
which St. John and Strickland, on leaving the Hague, had 
so abruptly broken off. At their first audience, the princi- 
pal of the three ambassadors, Jacobus Catz, formerly Grand 
Pensionary of the United Provinces, endeavored, in a long 
speech, which was too flattering to be adroit, to conciliate 
the friendly feeling of the Parliament. Their reception had 
been attended with great pomp ; the master of the ceremo- 
nies had been ordered to fetch them from Gravesend, in. 
barges decorated with official ensigns; three members of 
Parliament had met them at Greenwich, and conducted them, 
on the following day to Westminster, On their entrance 
into the hall, the Speaker and all the members rose, and took 
off their hats : the English republicans were anxious to treat 
the republic of the United Provinces with distinction, and 
to diffuse among both nations the conviction that they re- 
garded it with sincere sympathy: but at the same time, 
swayed by mingled feelings of pride and rancor, they re- 
ceived and discussed its propositions with the haughty obsti- 
nacy of a power confident in its own strength, and burning 
to avenge a misapprehension which it regarded as an insult. 
In both countries the popular feeling was in accordance with 
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this disposition of the English government: in Holland, 
either from an Orangist spirit, or from national rivalry, the 
people expected a war, and manifested a greater inclination 
to desire than to fear it ; the fishermen of the Meuse related, 
with patriotic confidence, their visions of great navies, which 
had appeared in the air, just above their coasts, engaging in 
mighty conflicts, from which they prognosticated the victory 
of the Dutch flag. In London, the populace were still more 
animated : they daily received news of hostile proceedings 
at sea, between English and Dutch ships, sometimes relating 
to the affronts and losses which English commerce had ex- 
perienced, and sometimes to the bold reparation which it had 
taken for itself at the expense of its rivals ; and more than 
once, on hearing such news, whether true or false, the mob 
thronged round the house which the Dutch ambassadors oc- 
cupied at Chelsea, and showed so strong a tendency to insult 
them, that Parliament was obliged to assign them a guard 
for their protection. 1 

Among the negotiators themselves the difficulties daily 
grew more insurmountable; unexpected questions arose; old 
or new pretensions were put forward on both sides. The 
Dutch, having become a powerful nation, were also anxious 
to establish their entire independence at sea, and to free 
themselves from the admissions of inferiority which England 
had been, or assumed to be, entitled to impose upon them. 
The English accused their kings of the House of Stuart of 
having abandoned, or allowed to fall into desuetude, those 
external tokens of their empire over the sea, which in former 
days, and especially during the glorious reign of Elizabeth, 
their sailors had possessed, or laid claim to. The salute of their 
flag, the right of visiting, and the right of fishery, became the 

1 Commons' Journals, toI. yii. pp. 45, 53, 54, 56, 58, 64 ; Wbitelocke, pp. 
512, 518, 521, 583 ; Leclerc's Histoire des Provinces Unies, yol. ii. p. 814 ; 
Wicqnefort's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. iv. pp. 307 — 810. 
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subject of animated debates ; the more they were prolonged, 
the haughtier became the demands and tone of the English; 
they even began to speak, without evasion, of their sove- 
reignty over the seas which surrounded their island; the 
Dutch ambassadors, from royalty as muoh as from prudence, 
declared that their government was equipping a large fleet 
to protect their trade in those yraters. The English commis- 
pioners almost contested their right ty do this, saying that 
they would themselves maintain the police of the sea for the 
common advantage of all. Whilst quarrels about principles 
were thus growing in bitterness, actual hostilities sponta- 
neously commenced between the two nations; their ships 
never met without exchanging some mark of enmity ; it was 
poon learned that an embargo had been laid in the ports of 
Holland upon all English ships ; and that a Dutch merchant 
fleet, returning from the Mediterranean, had refused to lower 
its flag to the English squadron, upon which Commander 
Young had attacked it, to compel it to do so. Explanations 
yere demanded and given on both sides; the .embargo in 
Holland was raised ; but the ill-feeling which it had excited 
in England continued. The Dutch negotiators did their best 
to extenuate grievances, ,and to resolve questions pacifically ; 
but they were not all three animated by this desire to an 
equal extent; their dissensions were remarked, and they were 
called, ironically, "The disunited ambassadors of the tJnited 
Provinces." They insisted in vain upon the abolition, or at 
least the temporary /suspension, of the Act of Navigation; the 
Parliament was inflexible on this point; and, both from ex- 
ternal incidents and from -the turn taken by the negotiations 
themselves, the .maintenance of peace daily became more 
doubtful and more difficult. 1 , 

1 Commons' Journals, toI. vii. pp. 103, 135, 139; Whitelocke, pp. 512, 517, 
622, 529, 680; Dixon's Life of Biake, pp. 189—191; Wicquefort's Histoire 
des Provinces Unies, rol. iv. pp. 310 — 318; Leclerc's Histoire des Provinces 
Unies, vol. ii. pp. 814— -816 ; Heath's Brief Chronicle, p. 685. 
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In thfc midst of these diplomatic agitations, it suddenly be- 
came known that, on the 12th of May, in the Downs, not far 
from Dover roadstead, the Dutch fleet, under the command 
of Tromp, and the English fleet, under Blake, had met and 
fought. Informed that Troifcp was cruising in that part of 
the Channel, and suspecting that some hostile design was in 
contemplation on his part, Blake had immediately sailed 
thither, and on his arrival, he had, by firing three signal-guns 
in succession, summoned the Dutch admiral to lower his flag 
in presence of the English squadron. Tromp kept on his 
course without taking any notice of his summons. Soon 
after he fell in with a ketch coming from Holland, which evi- 
dently brought him important orders, for he suddenly veered 
round and made towards Blake, who lay to, and repeated his 
summons. According to the account given by the English 
admiral, Tromp's only answer was to send a broadside into 
the James, Blake's flag-ship, which caused it considerable 
damage. "Well," said Blake, "it is not very civil in Van 
Tromp to take my flag-ship for a brothel, And break my 
windows;" and in hi3 turn, he opened a vigorous cannonade 
upon the Brederode, Tromp's own vessel. The action thus 
unexpectedly begun, lasted more than four hours; Tromp 
had forty-two ships, and Blake only twenty-three. The 
English admiral had more than fifty men of his own crew 
killed or wounded; the Dutch lost one of their ships. When 
night fell, Tromp made sail towards the coast of Holland ; 
and on the following day at dawn, Blake, who had remained 
on the scene of action, could discover no trace of his enemy. 1 

Two sensations of a veTy different character, in London 
anger, and at the Hague anxiety, were excited by this news. 

* Whitelocke, pp. 623, 624; Dixon's Life of Blake, pp. 191—195 ; Memo- 
rials of Sir William Penn, vol. i. pp. 419—423 ; Leclerc's Histoire des Pro- 
vinces TJnics, vol. ii. pp. 315 — 317; Wicquefort's Ilistoire des Provinces 
Unies, vol. iv. pp. 318—320. 

vol. i.— 22 
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"Tromp came to brave us on our own seas," said the Eng- 
lish; "he wished to surprise our fleet, that he might attack 
and destroy it by treachery." "Tromp was driven towards 
the English coast by stress of weather," answered the Dutch; 
"he was returning, and about to salute the English fleet, 
when he was violently summoned and attacked; he merely 
stood on the defensive, and withdrew as soon as he could do 
so honorably ; with his superior force, he could easily have 
destroyed the English fleet, if such had been his design*" 
These explanations, and especially the last, were received 
with ironical derision, as falsehoods almost equivalent to 
fresh insults. The populace manifested their furious ill-feel- 
ing towards the embassadors more strongly than ever. A 
fourth ambassador extraordinary arrived suddenly from the 
Hague — Adrian de Pauw, Pensionary of the Province of 
Holland, already well known and esteemed in England, 
attached to a pacific policy, and of a prudent and conciliating 
character. He brought, on the part of his government, the 
strongest denials of any hostile or offensive intention towards 
England ; he declared that Tromp had neither received any 
instructions, nor entertained any purpose, to attack the Eng- 
lish fleet, and that what had happened had only been the 
result of unfortunate misconceptions and accidents; he de- 
manded that an inquiry should be instituted into the facts, 
and into the conduct of the two admirals, offering the dis- 
missal of Tromp from his command, if the charges imputed 
to him were substantiated; and, in the meanwhile, he in- 
sisted that the negotiations should be pursued and brought 
to a conclusion. Pauw was received with great considera- 
tion ; but, in their suspicions as in their desires, the Parlia- 
ment and the Council of State proved inflexible ; and, after 
several conferences, feeling somewhat embarrassed by the 
urgency of the Dutch negotiators, they suddenly set up, as 
a preliminary condition, the claim that the United Provinces 
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should indemnify them for the expenses which the prospect 
of a war had already forced them to incur ; which being 
granted, they would pursue the negotiations. It would be 
impossible, I think, carefully to examine these facts and 
documents without coming to the conclusion that, in spite of 
the intrigues of the Orangist party, the rulers of the United 
Provinces were sincerely desirous of peace, whereas, either 
from passion or premeditation, the English republicans, both 
Parliament and people, obstinately clung to every cause of 
war, in the hope of establishing their supremacy at sea, and 
even of carrying out, by force of arm,s, those ambitious de- 
signs upon the United Provinces, which negotiation had 
failed to crown with success. Perceiving the inutility of 
further efforts, Pauw and his colleagues at length requested 
an audience to take leave ; on the following day tney were 
received with great marks of official respect by the Parlia- 
ment, to which, before their departure, they delivered a 
series of documents in which their propositions and conduct 
were, in their point of view, faithfully stated and fully jus- 
tified. Five % days afterwards, on the 7th of July, 1652, the 
Parliament published its declaration of war, with an exposi- 
tion of its motives ; and fifteen days afterwards, the mani- 
festo of the States-General also appeared, accepting, with 
spirit, though with regret, the defiance which had been 
offered them. 1 

Although with forces, in reality, very unequal, the two 
nations entered upon the conflict with the same ardor, and 
almost with the same confidence. - The navy of the United 
Provinces was, at that time, superior to that of England, 
both in reputation and ability ; it had been formed, for nearly 

* Commons' Journals, toI. vii. pp. 140, 141, 142, 147, 149, 150, 162; 
Wbitelocke, pp. 537—538 ; Dixon's Life of Blake, pp. 195—197 ; Wicque- 
fort's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. iv. pp. 822—824 ; Leclerc's Histoire 
des Provinoes Unies, vol. ii. pp. 818—820. 
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a century, by commercial enterprise with distant Iliads, by 
the conquest and administration of remote possessions in 
America and the Indies, and in difficult and dangerous fish- 
eries ; its sailors were numerous and practised ; its admirals 
had begun to introduce, into the command of great fleets, the 
art of executing scientific and connected manoeuvres, which 
was almost unknown at that period, according to their own 
historians, to the best English seamen. The latter, on their 
side, possessed vessels generally of a larger size, manned by 
more numerous crews, and furnished with heavier guns; 
they were, moreover, thoroughly under th# influence of the 
most energetic human passions, patriotism, pride, ambition, 
and jealousy ; and they had, to back them, a country far 
more populous and wealthy than the United Provinces, and 
placed, not under the feeble and mutable direction of a con- 
federation of States, but under the sole authority of a revo- 
lutionary assembly, proud of its triumphs at home, and 
accustomed to lavish men and money for the successful ac- 
complishment of its designs. A month after his encounter 
with Tromp off Dover, Blake had under his comtmand a fleet 
of 105 ships of war, carrying 3,961 gujis, and manned, in 
addition to their crews, by t,wo regiments of infantry. The 
Dutch had not been less vigilant in their preparations; they 
had hired, on account of the State, all the merchant ships of 
large tonnage which they could obtain; sixty men-ojf-war, of 
immense size, were in process of construction ; a multitude 
of expert foreign sailors were lured into their service by the 
promise of high wages; and when Tromp put to sea, he had 
under his command a fleet of 120 ships, which, in the opinion 
of every Dutch patriot, would be able to sweep the English 
navy from the face of the ocean. 1 

On the 21st of June, before even the Dutch ambassadors 

1 Dixon's Life of Blake, pp. 197-^202 ; Memorials of Sir William Penn, 
vol. i. pp. 395—432. 
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had left London, or war had been officially declared, Blake 
set sail from Dover with sixty vessels, leaving one of his 
lieutenants, Sir George Ayscue, to defend the Channel, 
whilst he himself sailed northwards, either to protect the 
numerous English merchantmen who were returning from 
the Baltic, or to destroy the Dutch fishing-boats, which 
thronged in vast numbers to the coasts of Scotland and the 
neighboring islands for the herring fishery. This fishery 
had become an important feature in Dutch trade ; a host of 
small vessels, called busses, were engaged in it, each manned 
by a family of fishermen, for even the women and children 
took part in the adventure. It was an unfailing means of 
subsistence to the poorer classes, and to the State the source 
of an extensive trade, and a nursery of hardy seamen. More 
than six hundred barques of all sizes, protected by twelve 
Dutch men-of-war were collected in the seas of the north of 
Scotland when Blake arrived there. Falling suddenly upon 
them wifch infinitely superior forces, Blake, notwithstanding 
their courageous resistance, sank three of the men-of-war, 
captured the other nine, and seized the six hundred herring- 
busses ; after taking a tenth of the produce of their fishery 
as a tribute, from a feeling of generous humanity he sent 
them home with the remainder, ordering them never again 
to fish in those waters without having first obtained permis- 
sion of the Council of State. Meanwhile Tromp, informed 
by the Dutch ambassadors, on their return, of the English 
admiral's plan of campaign, came out of the Trexel as soon 
as he knew that Blake was on his way to the north, and 
made all sail towards the British Channel, with seventy-nine 
men-of-war and ten fire-ships, in the hope that he would be 
able to destroy Ayscue's very inferior fleet, and afterwards 
to effect a landing, or to commit great ravages, along the 
coast of England. The alarm was great in London and the 
adjacent counties; the militia of Kent rose in arms to repel 

22* 
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the menacing invader; batteries were hastily erected on 
several points along the coast ; courier after courier was sent 
to Blake to inform him of what was going on in the Channel, 
and to urge his return. Nature lent the Parliament the aid 
which Blake could not have had time to afford. In the very 
midst of the Channel, Tromp's fleet was delayed by % dead 
calm which rendered all movement impossible, and when the 
wind returned, it blew from the land, and with such violence, 
that, notwithstanding the skill and perseverance of the Dutch 
sailors, they found it impossible to get near enough to the 
English coast to attack Ayscue, who lay in safety under the 
cliffe. Immediately renouncing a project which he saw he 
could not accomplish, Tromp set out with his whole fleet 
lor the North, where he would be sure to fall in with Blake, 
separated from Ayseue, and distant from any place which 
might have supplied him with reinforcements; and he pro- 
mised himself that he would inflict, pn the Englph adxnirstl 
himself, the defeat which bis lieutenant had just escaped. 
On the 5th of August, the English and Dutch fleets fell in 
with one another between the Orkneys and. the Shetland 
Isles; the English we?e considerably weakened, for, on re- 
ceipt of the news from London, Blake had despatched eight 
of his best frigates southwards, to reinforce Ayscue; he did 
not attempt, however, to avoid a battle, and he wa# making 
every preparation on board his fl^g-ship, the Resolution, to 
attack Tromp, when he perceived in the sky signs of an ap- 
proaching tempest. Feeling certain that, on that day, any 
engagement woujld be impossible, he signalled his captains 
to shelter their ships as they best could in the little archi- 
pelago of the Shetland Isles, and so to await the morrow. The 
storm burst ere long, and lasted all night with unusual vio- 
lence even for those seas ; the wind, rain, thunder, and dark- 
ness rendered any concerted manoeuvre, and almost all com- 
munication, impossible between the ships; the Dutch fleet 
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was dispersed and cruelly damaged; many vessels we*e 
wrecked either at sea or on the coast; others fled for refi*g$ 
to Norway; the fire-ships were dashed in pieces; and when 
morning broke, instead of the noble squadron which he had 
brought with him, Tromp, ap he stood on the deck of the 
Brederode, could only see a few vessels driftipg at hap-h^zard, 
dismasted, with their sails in tatters, and still struggling 
with great difficulty against a sea which was covered with 
wrecks. He could succeed in collecting only forty-two of 
his ships, with which he returned in despair tp Schev&Uag 
in Holland, wh$re he was received wi£h surprise, sorrow^ ftp$ 
unjust indignatioq by his countrymen. Bfoke, wfcpae fteejt 
"had suffered much less severely, pursued the Dutch to their 
retreat, and as he was unable to come up with them, m& 
bring them to an engagement, he ravaged and insulted their 
western CQasts from Wadden to Zealand, and then ran aprogs 
to Yarmouth with the ships he had captured^ $nd nine hun- 
dred prisoners. 1 

Tromp was proud and sensitive : wounded a#d disgusted 
by the clamors Tyhich assailed him because a calm apd a 
tempest had by turns prevented l|im fropa engaging the 
enemy, he resigned his command. He was jaaoreover inclined 
towards the Orangist p*rty, *ud the republican aristocracy, 
who were then predominant, made no efforts to retain bisser- 
vices ; they thought they could giv^ him a successor worthy to 
fill his place. Not long before, they had appointed to the 
command of part of their naval forces Michael Ruyter, a man 
of obscure origin but great popular reputation, beloved by 
the sailors, a stranger to all political parties, and always 
ready to serve his country with equal modesty and heroism. 

1 Dixon's Life of Blake, pp. 202—207 ; Memorials of Sir William Penn, 
toI. i. pp. 432—436 ; Whitelocke, pp. 538, 542 ; Heath's Chronicle, pp. 697— 
599 ; Leclerc's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. pp. 820, 821 ; Wlcqne* 
fort's Histoire des Provisoes Unies, vol iv. pp. $$1—883. 
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No sooner had he embarked on board his ship the Neptune, 
than Ruyter entered the Channel with thirty vessels, fell in 
with an English fleet off Plymouth under the command of 
Ayscue, consisting of forty vessels larger and better equipped 
than his own, attacked it suddenly, and compelled it to re- 
tire into Plymouth harbor, leaving the Dutch masters of the 
open sea. Ruyter himself was humbly astonished at this 
success : " It is only," he wrote, " when it pleases God to 
inspire courage that victories are gained : this is a work of 
Providence for which men could not possibly account." The 
Parliament, dissatisfied with Ayscue, who was moreover sus- 
pected of royalism, deprived him of his command, but not^ 
discourteously, and gave him a pension of three hundred 
pounds, and a landed estate of the same annual value in 
Ireland; his squadron was placed under the command of 
Blake. The States-General, qu their side, being resolved to 
carry on the war with energy, had, immediately after Tromp's 
retirement, fitted out a new squadron ; and one of the boldest 
of the leaders of the aristocratic party, Cornelius de Witt, had 
been appointed its admiral. He was brave to excess, and 
thoroughly experienced in nautical matters, but stern, pas- 
sionate, obstinate, and short-sighted, and no favorite with the 
sailors, who feared his severity, without iiaving confidence 
in his good fortune. This choice was regarded as political 
rather tha£ military, and gave great dissatisfaction to the 
friends of Tromp, who were numerous in the fleet. Before 
putting to sea, at the very moment when he embarked, Cor- 
nelius de Witt was compelled to inflict severe punishment 
on some mutineers. Ruyter was ordered to join him ) and 
serve under him. Their forces, which effected a junction on 
the 2d of October, 1652, between Dunkirk and Newport, 
amounted to sixty-four sail. Blake had for some time been 
cruising in the neighborhood, with a fleet of sixty-eight ships, 
in search of the enemy, and in the hope of an engagement. 
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Being informed oa the 8th of October^ that t&e Diiteh flw* 
was in sight to the north-east of Dover, he pushed rapidly 
in front of his squadron, signalled all his ships to rally, and 
gave the order to the crew of his own vessel : w As soon as 
some more of our fleet comes up, bear in among them P' 
In a council of war held the previous evening on board the 
Dutch admiral, Ruyter had given his opinion that a battle 
.should be ^routed rather tfcau invited; fcs had .fymA that 
several ships ig the squadron were in 9 \>$d state* and se%iitily 
provided ^thfunnwuikien; perhaps afeo he h»4 ftp* ^PlW 
confidence in the good-will of all the crews, and even of aJJ 
the officers, Cornelias de Witt absolutely insisted upoja Sit- 
ing; and although, during the previous night, a storm had 
separated from him several of his sfcips, V^icjh were slow 
in rejoining him, he accepted Blake's attach with a# ardor 
wtdch five hours of unsuccessful conflict; dijd apt abate for 
for an instant Two of the Dutclp. vessel foundered at the 
first onget; two oilers were boarded and taken; and sevej?$ 
captain^ executed the adr^iral's orders without the zeal a#d 
alacrity which are essegt^L to victory. Just before &p 
action began, De Witjt wished to remove tri$ fleg te $& B**r 
tfsrqde, Tramp's 0I4 fl?g-#hip ; but #» WWJliggnsw of the 
WW tq l?efi?iye kii$ >fm *P ^yijeiittlwit fee g**W l*p ih* idaa, 
fujxji re^fted op b|0$*d \m i>w$ vessel ft fe?£9 *u4 WwMdy 
IndiasiAn. Euyter, with his Y«jnguai$ division, performed 
prodigies of pkilful and devoted valor ; De Wit<t, by l*ia isdpn&i- 
table qoiju?age, gained the admiration even of his enemies. Bu* 
tkei* efforts wepee vain; the advantage $y$i>y where remaned 
with the English ; and when night fell upon the two fteetp, very 
different feelings swayed the combatants : on board the English 
ships reigned the activity of satisfaction and hope ; both offi- 
cers and sailors labored cheerfully to repair their damages, 
to collect their ammunition, and to prepare for the renewal 
of the battle on the morrow ; in the Dutch fl^et, on th? pQ$- 
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trary, extreme discontent and anxiety prevailed. De Witt 
onee more assembled his council of war ; lie wished to re- 
commence the fight at daybreak ; but he was informed that 
twenty of his captains, without waiting any orders, or giving 
any intimation of their purpose, had separated, under cover 
of the darkness, from the main body of the fleet, and sailed 
no one knew whither. Euyter and all the other captains de- 
clared that a second action was impossible ; De Witt was ob- 
liged to yield, and to consent to return to Holland to refit 
his squadron in its ports, and to receive fresh instructions 
from the States-General. Blake followed the Dutch in their 
retreat, without hanging too closely on their rear, and cruised 
for some days along their coast, proud of his victory, and 
jealously determined to make it unquestionable. 1 

Misfortune and impending danger teach nations justice: 
the eyes of all Holland turned once more towards Tromp ; 
he had not done all that had been expected of him, but he 
had not been defeated ; he had yielded to calm and tempest, 
not to the English. It was he who, for twenty years, had 
commanded the fleets of Holland against those of Spain, and 
conquered the independence of his country at sea. He was 
known to be an implacable enemy of the English navy, by 
one of whose cruisers he had been taken prisoner in his youth, 
and detained more than two years on board his captor. The 
voice of the people urged the States-General to restore him 
to his command. The King of Denmark, alarmed at the 
maritime preponderance. of England, employed his influence 
at the Hague to the same purpose. Tromp was recalled ; all 
the naval forces of the State were placed once more under 

1 Dixon's Life of Blake, pp. 208—215 ; Memorials of Sir William Penn, 
vol. L p. 485 ; Commons' Journals, vol. vii. p. 166 ; Whitelocke, pp. 542, 543 ; 
Leclerc's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. pp. 821 — 824; Wicquefort's 
Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. iv. pp. 388—336 ; Gerard Brandt's Life of 
Ruyter, pp. IS— 23. 
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kte command; Cornelius De Witt, Ruyter, Evertz and 
3?loritz, the most renowned sea-captains 'of Holland, were 
appointed his vice-admirals. De Witt declined, on the 
ground of ill-health ; he was really ill of fatigue, chagrin, and 
anger ; Buy ter accepted without hesitation. An ally more 
brilliant than powerful, Charles II., offered the States- 
General to serve, as a simple volunteer, on board their 
squadron ; he was sure, he said, that many captains in the 
English fleet were only waiting for an opportunity to come 
over to him, and would do so as soon as they knew he was 
near at hand. By the advice of John De Witt, then Pen- 
sionary of the Province of Holland, the States General 
declined this offer ; they had already refused to link their 
destiny with that of the regicide Commonwealth ; and they 
were equally unwilling to connect their cause with that of 
the proscribed King. With a staff thus composed, Tromp 
set to work with earnest energy to refit the fleet with all 
possible speed; all the ports and arsenals of the United 
Provinces put forth their utmost resources. The Parliament 
and Blake believed they would not need to make any fresh 
efforts for some months": a naval campaign in winter then 
appeared, even to the bravest seamen, almost an impossi- 
bility : several divisions of the English fleet had been sent 
to their special stations, in the Baltic, the north of Scotland, 
and the western entrance to the Channel. Blake, modest 
even in success, and always impressed with a deep sense of 
his responsibility, had requested the Parliament to associate 
with him, in the naval command, t^o experienced generals 
. who would aid him in bearing its weight. Monk and Dean 
had been appointed to this service ; but both were still occu* 
pied in completing the subjection of Scotland ; and while 
waiting their arrival, Blake was cruising with his squadron 
from port to port between Essex and Hampshire, when a 



ftpfrrt Bftfched hittl thai a large Dutch fleet had put to sua 
under the cotbmand of Tromp, and a few days afterwards, 
from the out-look of his vessel the Triumph, he perceived 
their Ships in full sail between Dover and Calais. Tromp's 
fle^t consisted of seventy-three sail, and Blake had only thirty- 
sGten. He convoked a oou&cil of war without delay, to give 
Bis captains Ms instructions rather than to consult them, for 
fe£ Was determined to fight ; he inspired them with his own 
66&M&A ardor, and the battle took place on the following 
day, With equal impetuosity on both sides. It was a series of 
individual oombats, the brunt of which was cliiefly botne by 
Buyter, Evertz, and Tromp for the Dutch, and by Blake for 
the English. Blake Was for softie time surrounded by a 
number of the enemy's ships, who boarded him thrice, and 
were thrice fepulsed ; but for the obstinate fidelity of two of 
his own vessels^ the Sapphire and the Vanguard, which stood 
by Mm with unwavering steadiness and devotion, the English 
admiral fiitifst have fallen before the overwhelming numbers 
of his foes. 'Thick fog and datfkness at length Separated the 
two squadrons ; but Blake's fleet was hors de combat ; two 
6( his ships, the Garland and the Sonadventure, after a des- • 
pel&te Resistance, had fallen into the hands of the Dutch ; 
several others, with their sails in shreds, their masts shat- 
tered, and their crews disabled, could no longer keep the 
sea ; and Blake accordingly retired into the Thames to repair 
damages, recall the other divisions of his scattered fleet, and 
await theif arrival in a safe anchorage. Tromp meanwhile 
Sailed up and down the Channel as a conqueror, Vith a broom 
at his mast-head, thus braving the English navy in those 
vwy seas in which she claimed unrivalled sovereignty ; and 
lihe States-General, prouder even than their admiral, officially 
inforihed the European powers of their victory, and pro- 
hibited all correspondence or communication with the Brit- 
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ish Isles, fancying themselves strong enough to place them 
in a state of naval blockade. 1 

Blake unreservedly declared his reverse, with firm and 
sorrowful disinterestedness. "I am bound/' he wrote to 
the Council of State,." to let your honors know that there 
was much baseness of spirit, not among the merchantmen 
only, but in many of the State's ships. And therefore I 
make it my earnest request that your honors would be 
pleased to send down some gentlemen to take* an impartial 
and strict examination of the deportment of several com- 
manders, that you may know who are to be confided in, and 
who are not. It will then be time to take into consideration 
the grounds of some other errors and defects, especially the 

discouragement and want of seamen And I hope it 

will not be' unseasonable for me, in behalf of myself, to 
desire your honors that you would think of giving me, your 
unworthy servant, a discharge from this employment as far 
too great for me ; so that I may spend the remainder of my 
days in private retirement, and in prayers to the Lord for 
blessings on you and on this nation." The Council of State 
did everything that Blake proposed, except granting his 
petition to be tallowed to retire; three of its members were 
sent on board the fleet, and subjected the conduct of the 
officers to a strict examination ; several were dismissed, $nd 
some even arrested; the admiral's own brother, Benjamin 
Blake, being found guilty of some neglect of duty, was 
cashiered and sent on shore. At the same time, all the dis- 
posable ships-in the neighboring ports were required to form 
the fleet ; a resolution was carried to raise the effective marine 

1 Dixon's Life of Blake, pp. 216—225; Memoirs of Sir William Penn, vol. 
i. pp. 656—660 ; Whitelocke, p. 651 ; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, 
vol. vi. pp. 601 — 606; Leclerc's Histoire des Provinces TJnies, vol. ii. p. 824; 
Wiequefort's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. iv. p. 336 ; Brandt's Life of 
Ruyter, p. 24; Heath's Chronicle, p. 611. 
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force to thirty thousand men; the stores necessary for 
equipping and repairing the ships were provided without 
delay ; Monk and Dean were ordered to hold themselves 
ready to embark, and take their share in the responsibility 
and dangers of the ensuing campaign. And as to Blake 
himself, the Council of State wrote to him, "to acquaint him 
with what they had done for the giving him, an addition, of 
strength, and to let him know that they do leave to him, 
upon the place, to do what he may for his own defence and 
the service of the Commonwealth." 1 

Two months after his reverse off the Naze, Blake sailed 
from the mouth of the Thames with sixty men-of-war ; the 
two most experienced seamen of his country, Penn and Law- 
son, commanded his van and rear guard ; and he ^as accom- 
panied by two of the most valiant generals of the land army, 
Monk and Dean, with twelve hundred veteran soldiers. 
Twenty other ships from Portsmouth joined him in the 
Straits. It was the most numerous, the best equipped, and 
the most ably commanded fleet the Commonwealth had ever 
put to sea. Blake sailed westward down the Channel, full 
of impatience and hope that he would soon meet the enemy; 
he knew that Tromp would, at that period, be probably on 
his return from the western coast of France, whither he had 
gone to meet a large fleet of traders which had been ordered 
to rendezvous at the Isle of Kh£, and which he was ordered 
to convoy to Holland. On the 18th of February, at daybreak, 
between Cape La Hogue and Portland Bill, the Butch fleet 
came in sight; and Blake himself, from his flag-ship the 
IKumph, was one of the first to perceive its advance. Se- 
venty-five men-of-war, and two hundred and fifty merchant- 
men, sailing under their escort, covered the sea far and wide. 

1 Memorials of Sir William Penn, vol. i. pp. 456 — 466; Dixon's Life of 
Blake, pp. 225—228 ; Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 551 ; Commons' Journals, 
vol. vii. p. 222. 
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Blake at that moment was fortunately within call of bis two 
vice-admirals, Penn and Lawson, though not of his whole 
fleet ; Monk, among others, was some miles astern with & 
division* Tromp perceived the temporary superiority of 
his forces, and giving orders to his convoy to keep to wind- 
ward, he resolved to begin the engagement at once. At that 
very moment Blake bore down upon him, and the Triumph 
sent a broadside into the Brederode. Tromp received the fire 
Without returning it at first; but as soon as the two vessels 
were within musket-shot of each other, he poured his first 
tremendous broadside into the English flag-ship, then, sud-^ 
denly tacking round, gave her a second, and quickly reload- 
ing his batteries, and passing under his enemy's stern, he 
discharged into her a third broadside, which took terrible 
effect on the crew and tackling of the Triumph. On seeing 
the flag-ship surrounded with fire and wreck, Vice- Admiral 
Penn dashed gallantly in, and attacked Tromp in his turn. 
The entire English squadron arrived successively, and a 
furious battle was engaged on all sides. It lasted all day 
lotig, with alternations of success and defeat which hourly 
redoubled the ardor of the combatants, making each in turn 
hope that the victory would remain on his side. Tfomp, 
Ruyter, De Wildt, Kruik, and Severs, among the Dutch 
captains, and Blake, Penn, Lawson, and Barker, among the 
English, performed prodigies of valor and skill; Euyter, 
surrounded by the English just as he had boarded and taken 
one of their ships, narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 
None of the English vessels suffered so severely as that of 
the admiral himself; his flag-captain, Andrew Ball, and his 
secretary, Sparrow, were killed by his side ; more than ,half 
his crew fell before the fire of the Dutch; Blake himself was 
at last wounded in the thigh, and the same bullet, after hit- 
ting him, tore away part of General Dean's buff coat At 
the approach of evening, however, Blake, believing himself 
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in possession of the advantage, ordered some of his ships to 
sail towards the Dutch convoy and prevent it from escaping. 
Tromp perceived this manoeuvre, and immediately fell back 
with the main body of his fleet, to cover his convoy. Night 
fell and put an end to the action. The next day at dawn, 
Tromp, dispersing his squadron so as to guard his whole 
convoy, crowded sail and stood up the Channel. Blake fol- 
lowed him with his whole force, came up with him about 
noon, and the battle was renewed with the utmost fury. 
Ruyter, on all occasions the boldest and most resolute of the 
Dutch, was again very near falling into the hands of the 
English; he owed his safety entirely to the vigilance of 
Tromp, who, seeing him in imminent peril, sent a ship to 
support and extricate him from his position. But the efforts 
of the Dutch admiral were various and divided; whilst 
fighting, he was incessantly obliged to protect his convoy, 
and get gradually near the coast of Holland in order 'to place 
it in safety. The second day of the battle was less advan- 
tageous to him than the first: four or five of his ships were 
taken or destroyed. Either from party animosity or from 
weakness, some of ^his captains sent, in the evening, to inform 
him that they had no more powder, and could no longer take 
part in the fight ; he ordered them to withdraw during the 
night, fearing they might on the morrow be guilty of some 
treasonous act, or some contagious example of cowardice 
On the following day Blake perceived that the Dutch fleet 
was reduced in number, and with fresh ardor he immediately 
renewed both the attack upon Tromp and the pursuit of the 
convoy. Neither the ability nor the energy of the Dutch 
admiral slackened for a moment; he maintained the fight, 
rallying with great difficulty his disordered convoy, and 
gradually retiring along the French coast in order to reach 
that of his own country. He succeeded in this design on 
the fourth day after his encounter with Blake, by dint of 
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persevering and intelligent courage, but after having lost, 
according to the statements of the Dutch, nine ships of war 
and twenty-four merchantmen, and, according to the English 
reports, seventeen ships of the first class and more than forty 
of the second. The States-General, in this emergency, proved 
themselves worthy of being so taithfully served, for they 
acted with justice : not only did they express their gratitude 
to Tromp, Buyter, Evertz, and Horitz, but, in order to give 
them an unmistakable proof of their approbation, they made 
them rich presents, to which the particular States of the pro- 
vince of Holland added gifts of their own. The Parliament, 
on its side, gave way, somewhat noisily perhaps, to trans- 
ports of joy ; not only did it address official thanks to the 
commanders of the squadron, and take measures, first by 
opening a subscription, and afterwards, in the name of the 
State, to provide for the families of the men who had fallen 
in the action ; but it appointed the celebration of a solemn 
service of thanksgiving throughout the dominions of the 
Commonwealth. Wherever the Dutch prisoners landed, they 
were escorted to London by troops of horse, and in all the 
townB through which they passed, the bells rang merry peak 
in celebration of a victory, which had been preceded by sttdh 
intense anxiety, and which had cost such desperate efforts. 1 

It was at once real and futile; it was an additional vicissi- 
tude in a struggle already full of vicissitudes, but not one of 
those triumphs which definitively settle questions, and decide 
the fate of nations. Victorious not long before, the United 
Provinpes were now defeated, but not despondent; it soon 
became known that a new fleet was in preparation in their 

> Whitelocke, p. 661; Dixon's life of Blake, pp. 280—244; Old Parlia- 
mentary History, toL xx. pp. 116—121 ; Memorials of Sir William Penn, vol. 
i. pp. 472 — 486; Wfcquefort's Histoire dee Provinces Unies, vol. it. pp. 886 — 
889; Leclerc's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. U. pp. 128—888; Brandt's 
life of Rnyter, pp. 28—82. 
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ports: whoever was the victor, the war only became more 
ruinous and desperate after every battle. 

The Catholic powers of the Continent, France and Spain 
especially, watched with secret satisfaction this ardent con- 
flict between the two Protestant republics; which, in spite of 
all their expressions of courtesy, they regarded, in reality, 
with distrust and ill-will. The English Parliament had found 
it impossible either to remain really neutral between the 
Courts of Paris and Madrid, or to secure, by a decided choice, 
an alliance with either of them; in its indecision, it had al- 
ways inclined towards Spain, whose inert and feeble policy 
could lend it no effectual assistance, and had constantly mani- 
fested a kind of hostile coolness towards France, whose am- 
bitious activity and increasing strength might have rendered 
her a most useful ally. Both Courts remained motionless, 
seeking rather to aggravate than to terminate the war. The 
Protestant Courts of the North, on their side-^-Sweden and 
Denmark, among others — were divided between the two rival 
republics. The King of Denmark, Frederick III., after hav- 
ing first made the most marked advances in London, took 
the side of the United Provinces, with which he was con- 
nected by commercial interests and prior treaties; Queen 
Christina of Sweden showed some favor rather towards the 
British Commonwealth, but did not declare herself on its 
side, or lend it any assistance. 1 The ambitious and short- 
sighted arrogance of the republican Parliament had thrown 
all the foreign relations of England into disorder, and forced 
it to adopt a policy which set it at variance with its natural 
friends, without anywhere providing it with other allies. 

At home, this policy imposed enormous burdens on the 
nation, and necessitated an increase of tyranny on the part of 

1 Leclero's Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. ii. pp. 326, 327 ; Wicqnefort's 
Histoire des Provinces Unies, vol. iv. pp. 852—361 ; Commons' Journals, vol. 
vii. pp. 108, 104, 119, 133, 135, 137, 149, 182, 190, 191, 194, 203, 234. 
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the new government. It was requisite to maintain the army 
constantly on a war-footing, to defend the Commonwealth 
against the disaffection of the country ; and incessantly to 
augment the fleet, to defend the country against foreign foes. 
In December, 1652, the Parliament voted 120,000?. per month 
for this double defence during the coming year — 80,OOOZ. for 
the army, and 40,000?. for the fleet; and new acts of a spe- 
cial character were passed on several occasions, during the 
course of 1653, to supply the deficiencies of this inadequate 
budget. And as the public taxes, although very heavy, were - 
not enough to meet such necessities, recourse was constantly 
had, either to further sales of crown or church lands, or to 
fresh confiscations either of the revenues, or of the entire 
property, of delinquent royalists. In November, 1652, the 
Parliament voted that the parks and palaces of Windsor and 
Hampton Court, Hyde Park, Greenwich Park, and Somerset 
House, should be sold, and that the proceeds should be de- 
voted to the expenses of the navy; bills were also proposed 
for the sale of the royal forests, and even of several cathedrals, 
which it was doubtless intended to demolish. Many of these 
measures were either not carried into effect, or were after- 
wards revoked ; but the confiscations and fines inflicted on 
the royalists were always rigorously levied. In 1651, at the 
time when the negotiations with the United Provinces were 
broken oS, seventy wealthy Cavaliers were condemned to the 
confiscation of all their property, both real and personal. 
During the following year, amid the exigencies of the war, 
twenty-nine others suffered the same fate; and six hundred 
and ninety-two others were allowed to ransom their seques- 
trated possessions only by paying one-third of the value to 
the Commonwealth within four months. 1 Civil tyranny thus 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. p. 604 ; vol. vii. pp. 160, 211, 212, 216, 222, 
224 ; Old Parliamentary History, vol. xx. pp. 103—113 ; Scobell's Collection 
of Acts, pp. 156, 210. 
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undertook to supply the necessities which an unwise foreign 
policy had created; 

A united and unopposed government would have found it 
exceedingly difficult to endure such a burden for, any length 
of time. The republican Parliament, with all its feverish 
enthusiasm, was weak and tottering; for it was rent by vio- 
lent internal dissensions, and Cromwell, at once powerful 
and at leisure, made it his sole business to turn its faults to 
his own advantage, and to undermine the ground beneath its 
feet. 



BOOK IV. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN CROMWELL AND THE PARLIAMENT — ATTEMPTS TO OBTAIN A 
SEDUCTION OF THE ARMY — PROPOSITION OF A GENERAL AMNESTY AND A NEW 
ELECTORAL LAW — PROJECTS OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS REFORM — CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN CROMWELL AND THE PRINCIPAL LEADERS OF THE PARLIAMENT AND 
ARMY — PETITION OF THE ARMY IN FAVOR OF REFORM, AND FOR THE DISSOLU- 
TION OF THE PARLIAMENT — CHARGES OF CORRUPTION AGAINST THE PARLIA- 
MENT — IT ATTEMPTS TO PERPETUATE ITS EXISTENCE BY SANCTIONING NEW 
ELECTIONS URGENCY OF THE CRISIS CROMWELL DISSOLVES THE PARLIA- 
MENT. 

On the 9th of September, 1651, three days after the Par- 
liament had appointed four of its members to wait upon 
Cromwell, and offer him their most thankful congratulations 
upon the victory of Worcester, it voted that the charges of 
the Commonwealth should be lessened without delay, and 
directed the Council of State and the Committee of the Army 
to furnish it with a return of all the forces then on foot, that 
it might consider how the army might be most conveniently 
reduced, and the" expenses of the State diminished. On the 
following day it was resolved that four thousand cavalry and 
four thousand infantry should be disbanded. Six days after- 
wards, Cromwell, on resuming his seat in the House, received 
the solemn thanks of the Speaker, a gift of lands of the yearly 
value of four thousand pounds, and the palace of Hampton 
Court as a residence ; but at the same time the House referred 
it to the Council of State to consider what forces were neces- 
sary to be kept up for the safety of the country ; and in con- 
sequence, on the 2d of October, it determined that five regi- 
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ments of foot and three regiments of horse should be dis- 
missed, that a large number of garrisons should be reduced, 
and that the army should be left at an establishment of about 
twenty-five thousand men, whereby a saving of thirty-five 
thousand pounds per month would be effected. 1 

These measures were evidently dictated by a regard lor 
the public interest; the country groaned beneath the weight 
of taxation, and it was to be expected that victory would 
remove at least a part of the burdens imposed by war. But 
apart from these considerations, the. attitude of the Parlia- 
ment disclosed the prevalence of pther feelings and other 
motives; in its anxiety to disband the troops, its chief object 
was to weaken a dangerous rival. Such an attempt must be 
perilous, however necessary and legitimate; revolutionary 
governments are never welcome to break the sword which 
has saved their life ; the service is so great that they can 
never adequately reward or forget it, and their prudential 
measures to check ill-satisfied ambition are regarded as evi- 
dences of ingratitude and fear. Those powers only, which 
are based upon right, and sanctioned by time, can recom- 
pense and disarm great conquerors without fear of making 
them their masters. 

Cromwell made no resistance, no objection even ; the meas- 
ure was too natural, and too indisputably necessary to admit 
of opposition. He was, moreover, greatly pleased at the dis- 
missal of the militia regiments, whose independent habits, 
and patriotic rather than military spirit, were by no means 
agreeable to him. But too clear-sighted to mistake the inten- 
tions of the Parliament, he hastened, in his turn, to take pre- 
cautions, and prepare to be avenged upon it* At his insti- 
gation, and with his support^ two propositions, both popular 
in the country, although with different parties, were imme- 

1 Commons 1 Journals, vol. tU. pp. 16, 18, 19, 28. 
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diately revived, and carried with all expedition through the 
House: these wtfre a general amnesty, and an electoral law 
to regulate the period of the dissolution of the Parliament, 
ajxd the nomination of its successors. Neither of these pro- 
positions was a new one ; for more than two years they had 
figured among the number of those questions which the Par- 
liament announced its intention to determine, and which it 
made some show of taking into consideration. On the 25th 
of April, 1649, it had decided, upon the report of Ireton, that 
an Act of amnesty should be prepared — the basis of such an 
Act had been indicated by the House. The bill was pro* 
duced, read a first and second time on the 5th of July, and 
referred to a committee, which was to meet on the following 
day ; after which, nothing more was heard of it. At about 
the same period, on the 15th of May, 1649, a committee had 
been appointed to prepare a law for the election of future 
Parliaments. On the 9th of January, 1650, Vane made a 
long report on this subject, in which the principles of the 
new electoral system were set forth : the House resolved that 
it would meet once a week to discuss the measure ; and during 
the years 1650 and 1651, forty-eight sittings were actually 
held, or at least convoked, for this purpose. But neither the 
amnesty nor the electoral law made any real progress; the 
Parliament's only serious occupation was to maintain itself 
in power, and defend itself against its enemies. As soon as, 
by Cromwell's influence, the two measures were again brought 
forward, their supporters allowed the House no rest. The 
Act of amnesty was revived on the 17th of September, 1651, 
and reported on the 27th of November; and, after being 
vigorously debated, during sixteen sittings, it was at length 
adopted on the 24th of February, 1652, with certain modifi- 
cations, and. restrictions. The country took so lively an 
interest in it, that, on ordering its publication, the House 
directed the Council of State to take care that it was not 
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abusively and incorrectly reprinted, so that no mischief or 
inconvenience might arise thereby. The discussion of the 
electoral law was carried on with even greater heat and 
- expedition ; it occupied the committee appointed to draft it, 
and the House itself, from the 17th of September, 1651, to 
the 18th of November following; special meetings, frequent 
divisions, and very small majorities attested both the keen- 
ness of the debate and the importance of the question ; forty- 
nine votes against forty-seven decided that the moment had 
come for fixing a term to the duration of the existing Parlia-~ 
ment ; and in all the divisions, we find Cromwell at the head 
of the most ardent supporters of the dissolution. They at 
length gained their point, but the realization of their triumph 
was deferred to a long date: on the 18th of November, 1651, 
the Parliament voted that it would not continue its sittings 
beyond the 8d of November, 1654. 1 Thanks to Cromwell's 
victories, the civil war between the Parliament and the King 
had ceased, and yet it was attempted to assign a duration of 
three years to the duel which was about to commence be- 
tween Cromwell and the Parliament. 

From good sense, rather than from moderation or patience 
of character, Cromwell could wait ; under all circumstances, 
he judiciously estimated how much was possible, and at- 
tempted nothing more, although his desires and intrigues 
had a much wider range. He had succeeded in obtaining 
the fixation of a term to the existence of the Parliament ; he 
did not attempt to abridge that term to suit his pleasure; 
but indirect means presented themselves to him for harass- 
ing, and more speedily exhausting, the power with which he 
had to contend; and he set them in operation, sometimes 
with passionate earnestness, and sometimes with profound 
astuteness, according as occasion suggested or allowed. 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 195, 260, 210, 344 ; vol. vii. pp. 19, 44, 
96, 86, 87 ; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 189. 
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At that period the spirit of innovation in England was not 
confined to questions of government and political order 
alone ; it extended to civil order also, and demanded, in the 
laws and judicial procedure, reforms in which the daily in* 
terests of the entire population were concerned. On these 
subjects, numerous ideas were in fermentation, which, though 
still obscure, vague, and incoherent, were always powerful, 
because of the rude necessities to which they correspondedj 
and the unbounded prospects which they opened to view. 
It was proposed to abolish burdensome taxes, to render the 
administration of justice less tedious and costly, to simplify 
the laws relating to property, to lessen the weight of the 
public debts,, to remove the restraints which pressed upon 
the condition of persons and the ordinary relations of life, 
and to supply the necessaries of existence at a cheaper rate, 
and with less difficulty. Among the higher and more en- 
lightened classes, whether from selfishness, or from a love of 
order and a just understanding of the conditions of the social 
state, these ideas obtained but little credit; the lawyers, 
especially, obstinately rejected them, and rallied numerous 
and respectable interests to resist them. But among the in- 
ferior classes, the Levellers, the Mystics, the honest dreamers, 
or the men of perverse and ill-regulated mind, indeed, all 
that section of the people, in whom just feelings and bad 
passions, practical instincts and chimerical absurdities are so 
closely associated, welcomed with enthusiasm the hope of 
such reforms, and loudly demanded their immediate accom- 
plishment. 

In religious matters, also, desires at once ardent and con- 
fused, acute sufferings and grave disorders, excited and main- 
tained a continual agitation. The Anglican Church had 
Mien; there were no more bishops, no more chapters, no 
longer an exclusive and official ecclesiastical establishment. 
But the English nation retained an earnestly religious char- 
VOL; I.— 24 
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acter; it required an assured formof worship, regular prac- 
tices of devotion, and an assiduous preaching of the gospel. 
The sects satisfied these wants of the'soul as far as their own 
particular adherents were concerned; but the sects formed 
only a small minority; beyond the sectaries) the proscribed 
Catholics, and the infidels (who were more numerous at that 
period than is commonly believed), was the mass of the peo- 
ple, sorrowful and indignant sometimes at being unable to 
find ministers of their faith, and sometimes at being deprived 
of those in whom they had confidence, and compelled, by 
destitution if not by force, to listen to others in whom they 
placed no reliance, and whom they regarded with no respect. 
The Presbyterians had come forward, and towards the dose 
of 1649, the Parliament had given them permission to organ- 
ize their ecclesiastical establishment, under the title of a 
National Church; 1 but they met with only very incomplete 
success*, for they were thought to be as exclusive and tyran- 
nical as the Anglican Church had been, and the other dis- 
senting sects rejected them as utterly as the Anglicans them- 
selves. The result of all this, in regard to religion, was a 
state now of abandonment and death, and now of persecution 
and anarchy, which giving rise to endless clamors, recrimi- 
nations, disputes, and complaints, which were invariably 
addressed to the Parliament, as the source of all evils as well 
as of all remedies, and which it was at a loss for means hotir 
either to stifle or to satisfy. 

With regard to all these questions of organization, both 
, civil and religious, Cromwell had no fixed principles, and no 
unalterable determination: no mind could have been less 
systematic than his, or less governed by general and precon- 
ceived ideas; but he had an unerring instinct of popular feel- 

1 Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iii. pp. 248 — 250 ; Grant's Summary 
of the History of the English Church, vol. ii. p. 413. 
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ings and wishes ; and without much caring to inquire how 
fer they were legitimate or capable of satisfaction, he boldly 
became their patron, in order to make them his allies. He 
had long ago perceived with what favor any ideas of reform 
in civil suits would be welcomed, and he had lent them his 
support. In 1850, writing to the Parliament after the vic- 
tory of Dunbar, ho said: "Relieve the oppressed, hear the 
groans of poor prisoners in England. Be pleased to reform 
the abuses of all professions; and if there be any one that 
makes many poor to make a few rich, that Suits not a Com- 
monwealth."* When, after tlie termination of the civil war, 
he took up his residence in London, with nothing to do but 
attend to what was passing among the people, or in the Par- 
liament, he became the centre of all projects of this nature* 
ajid the hope of their promoters and partisans. On the 27th 
of October, 1651, certain prisoners confined in the prisons of 
London addressed him to the effect — " That the law was the 
badge of the Norman bondage, and that prisons were sanc- 
tuaries to rich prisoners* but tortures to the poorer sort, who 
were not able to fee lawyer* and jailers. They, therefore; 
pray the General, into whose hands the sword is put, to free 
them from oppression and slavery, and to restore the nation's 
fundamental laws and liberties* and to gain a new Represent- 
ative; and that the poor may have justice, and arrests and 
imprisonments may be taken away." Six weeks after, nume- 
rous- petitions arrived from the country, addressed to' the 
General and his officers, and demanding of them a the aboli- 
tion of tithes, of the excise, and of the managing and unlaw- 
ful using of the laws of the land, through the number, pride; 
subtlety, and covetousness of lawyers^ attorneys, and clerks* 
whereby the poor countrymen find the oure worse than the 
malady." The movement of the people, in this respect, to- 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, toL ii. p. 217. 
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wards the army and its leaders was so universal, that, in 
several places, officers received authority from the General to 
sit as judges, and decide suits, " wherewith the people were 
much satisfied for the quick despatch they received with full 
hearing." 1 

When religion and the Church were concerned, Cromwell 
was somewhat more embarrassed ; for, in reference to these 
matters, he had, not inflexible resolutions, but engagements 
and allies which he had no wish to abandon. The enthu- 
siastic sectaries of the army, the soldiers of the fifth mo- 
narchy (which was to be the reign of Jesus Christ), had con- 
stituted his strength, first against the King, and afterwards 
against the Presbyterian party in the Parliament. He knew 
all that was to be apprehended or expected from them ; from 
their military fidelity and their mystical fanaticism, they 
were, in critical moments, his most necessary and surest in- 
struments ; and he carefully kept up his intimacy with them. 
But he required, in the religious order of things, a more 
elevated and extensive influence: this he sought and ob- 
tained from two sources — the regular preaching of the Gos- 
pel, and liberty of conscience : he became the avowed pro- 
tector of these twa interests ; by the first he conciliated the 
Presbyterians, who alone, after the ruin of the Anglican 
Church, could supply the country with any considerable 
number of learned, pious, and honored ministers; whilst in 
the name of liberty of conscience he became the man most 
necessary to all under persecution, even to the Episcopalians _ 
and Catholics, who were denied the free exercise of their 
faith, but who promised themselves that they would obtain 
from him tacit toleration and secret support. Among all 
ranks of society, and within the pale of every Christian 
community, he thus maintained relations and inspired hopes, 

« Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 612, 517, 619. 
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which furnished him sometimes with grievances, arid some- 
times with weapons, against the Parliament. 

He did not, however, confine himself to this indirect op- 
position, or rest satisfied with the slow progress which it 
enabled him to achieve; he was as full of passionate energy 
as of cautions artifice, and as eager to strike a decisive blow, 
when it became possible, as he was persistent in secretly 
pursuing his object, when it was necessary to wait for oppor*- 
tunities of success. He was anxious to know with some 
degree of certainty what were the views of those men whose- 
co-operation was necessary to him, and how far he might 
reckon upon their friendly support. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1651, he. "desired: a meeting with divers members of 
Parliament, and some chief officers of the' army" at the^ 
house of the Speaker, Lenthall ; on the one side were Meet-' 
wood, Desborough, Harrison, and Whalley, his old compa* 
niona in war and victory; on the other, Whitfeloeke, Wid- 
drington, St; John, and Lenthall, the civil leaders of the 
revolution. The conversation is thus reported by "White*- 
locke, 

Cromwell. — "Now that the old King is dead, and his { son- 
defeated, I hold it necessary to come to a settlement of the 
nation^ And in order thereunto, I have requested this meet- 
ing that we together may consider - j and advise, What is r fit to- 
be clone* and to be presented to the Parliament" 

Speaker Lenthall. — " My Lord, this company were very 
ready to attend your Excellence, and the business you are> 
pleased to propound to us.is very necessary to be considered. 
God hath given marvellous success to our. forces under your' 
command 5 and if we do not improve these mercies to some 
settlement, such as may be to God's honor, and the good of 
this Commonwealth, we shall be very much blameworthy " 

Harrison. — "I think that which my Lord General hath 
propounded, is, To advise as to a settlement both of our civil 

24* 
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and spiritual liberties; and so, that the mercies which the 
Lord hath given in to us may not be cast away. How this 
may be done is the great question." 

Whitelocke. — "It is a great question indeed, and not 
suddenly to be resolved 1 Yet it were a pity that a meeting 
of so many able and worthy persons as I see here, should be 
fruitless. I should humbly offer, in the first place, Whether 
it be not requisite to be understood in what way this settle- 
ment is desired? Whether of an absolute republic, or with 
any mixture of monarchy." 

Cromwell. — "My Lord Commissioner Whitelocke hath 
put us upon the right point ; and indeed, it is my meaning 
that we should consider, Whether a republic, or a mixed 
monarchical government will be best to be settled? And, if 
anything monarchical, then, In whom that power shall be 
placed?" 

Sir Thomas Widdrington. — " I think a mixed monarchi- 
cal government will be most suitable to the laws and people 
of this nation. And if any monarchical, I suppose we shall 
hold it most just to place that power in one of the sons of 
the late King." 

Fleetwood. — "I think that the question, Whether an 
absolute republic, or a mixed monarchy, be best to be settled 
in this nation, will not be very easy to be determined." 

Lord Chief Justice St. John.— "It will be found, that 
the government of this nation, without something of monar- 
chical power, will be very difficult to be so settled as not to 
shake the foundation of our laws, and the liberties of the 
people." 

Speaker Lenthall. — "It will breed a strange confusion 
to settle a government of this nation without something of 
monarchy." 

Desborouoh. — "I beseech you, my Lord, why may not 
this, as well as other nations, be governed in the way of a 
republic ?" 
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Whitelocke.— " The laws of England are so interwoven 
with the power and practice of monarchy, that to settle a 
government without something of monarchy in it, would 
make so great an alteration in the proceedings of our law, 
that you will scarce have time to rectify it, nor can we well 
foresee the inconveniences which will arise thereby." 

Colonel Whalley. — " I do not well understand matters 
of law ; hut it seems to me the best way, Not to have any- 
thing of monarchical power in the settlement of our govern- 
ment. And if we should resolve upon any, whom have we 
to pitch upon ? The King's eldest son hath been in arms 
against us, and his second son likewise is our enemy." 

Sir Thomas Widdbington.— "But the late King's third 
son, the Duke of Gloucester, is still among us, and too young 
to have been in arms against us, or infected with the princi- 
ples of our enemies." 

Whitelocke. — "There may be a day given foT the King's 
eldest son, or for the Duke of York his brother, to come in 
to the Parliament. And upon such terms as shall be thought 
fit and agreeable both to our civil and spiritual liberties, a 
settlement may be made with them." 

Cbomwell. — " That will be a business of more than ordi- 
nary difficulty ! But really I think if it may be done with 
safety and preservation of our rights, both as Englishmen 
and as Christians, that a settlement with somewhat of monar- 
chical power in it would be very effectual." 1 

The conversation continued for some time in this strain, 
but no other result w&s arrived at than to make the leading 
men in the Parliament and army aware of the designs of 
Cromwell, and to acquaint him with their feelings and wishes. 
He also perceived that he might find a dangerous opponent 
in the young Duke of Gloucester, who was at that time in 
England, and in the hands of the Parliament. A few months 

1 Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 516, 517. 
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after, the Prince's tutor* Mr. EotoI, received secret encourage- 
ment to request that the Duke of Gloucester might be liber- 
ated from prison, and sent into Holland to the Princess of 
Orange, his sister. He had no difficulty in obtaining this 
permission, together with a sum of fire hundred pounds for 
the expenses of the voyage, on condition that the Prince, 
should embark ait the Isle of Wight, the place of his con- 
finemont, and should not touch at any point on. the. English 
coast on his.way to Holland. 1 Thus a royal competitor was 
removed, under a show of generosity and kindness. 

The republican leaders of the Parliament were not ignorant 
of the views and intrigues, which Cromwell took so little 
pains to conceal, and they used their utmost efforts to thwart 
him. For a considerable period they had attempted to give 
some satisfaction, or at least to excite hopes that: satisfaction, 
would be given, to the desires for reform. which were rife all 
over the comprtry* A committee had beenappointed to inquire 
i^to the chai>ges necewary to be introduced into the. civil law, 
ttfkd the Parliament had more thw once urged this ^omiQittee> 
which went languidly to work* to proceed. with^reat^r energy, 
and assiduity. 8 But these recommendations, which probably 
were not. of a very forcible character, had. produced but little 
effect, and only one importankresplt had emanated ftom the- 
deliberations of the Committee. It had proposed, land Par- . 
liament had adopted, an Act ordaining that in future all the 
laws, and all proceedings before all Courts, of Justice, should, 
be conducted in English, and not in French or Latin ; and to 
secure, the , execution of this really popular measure* the Par+ 
liament had carefully .gone into, the minutest .details. 3 Some 
abuses, had .also been . reformed in the practice of the Court # 

1 Clarendons History of. the Rebellion, vol. vii. pp. 87, 88 ; Heath's Brief 
Chronicle, p. 614. 
1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 280, 828, 485. 
8 Ibid. vol. vi. pp. 487, 488, 490, 493, 500. 
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of Chancery, and the expense of lawsuits considerably di- 
minished. 1 But either from professional obstinacy, or from 
a just dread of the consequences of innovation, the lawyers, 
who predominated in the committee, had strenuously opposed 
nearly all the plans of the reformers, and it had relapsed into 
its formter languor when the struggle between Cromwell and 
the Parliament occurred to revive its activity. As soon as 
it found that Cromwell was seeking this kind of popularity, 
the Parliament ordained, " That the committee for regulating 
the law be revived, and sit to-morrow in the afternoon, and so 
de die in diem: with power to confer with what persons they 
shall think fit, and to send for persons, papers, witnesses, and 
what else may conduce to the business ; and to report to the 
House from time to time, as often as they shall think fit."* 
But this was only a promise, that had been renewed several 
times already, and had always proved unproductive ; it was 
felt necessary to do something more novel, and better calcu- 
lated to inspire the partisans of reform with fresh confidence. 
It was determined that a commission should be appointed of 
persons not members of the House, "to take into considera- 
tion what inconveniences there are in the law, and how the 
mischiefs that grow from the delays, the chargeableness, and 
the. irregularities in law proceedings, may be prevented, and 
the speediest way to reform the same ;" and that they should 
report their opinions and suggestions to a Parliamentary 
Committee. 3 Twenty -one persons, nearly all of them emi- 
nent for rank or learning, were selected to form this com- 
mission, and the celebrated jurisconsult, Matthew Hale, was 
the first on the list. 4 The most important questions of civil 
legislation were fully discussed : the registration of marriages, 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vi. pp. 609, 625. 

2 Ibid. vol. vii. p. 26. 

• Ibid. vol. vii p. 68; Whitelocke, p. 519. 
« Ibid. vol. vii. pp. 71, 74. 
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births, and deaths, the transfer of property and its registra- 
tion, the abolition of fines upon bills, declarations,- and original 
writs, the speedy recovery of rents, and other matters of equal 
importance; on all these subjects, the commission drafted 
schemes of reform for the consideration of the House, several 
of which were actually submitted to it by Whitelocke, who, 
according to his estimation of the chances of success, became 
by turns the opponent, or the reporter of innovations. 1 A 
general work, " containing the system of the law," was also 
prepared by this Commission and laid before the House, which 
heard it read, and ordered that three hundred copies of it 
should be printed, " to be delivered to members of the Par* 
Uament only."* 

In religious matters, also, the Parliament would have been 
glad to obtain some popularity, and gain for itself as Crom- 
well had done, clients and friends among all denominations* 
In -the year 1660, ii had abolished the laws passed during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to enforce uniformity of Faith and 
worship ; 3 but at the same time, it had continued and even 
aggravated the. persecution of the Catholics and Episcopalians, 
and promulgated new laws against immorality of conduct, 
" obscene, licentious, and impious practices," and "atheistical, 
blasphemous, and execrable opinions ;"* attempting by this 
means to give satisfaction at once; to religious animosities, to 
liberty of conscience, and to austerity of character. Such a 
task cannot possibly be performed by the power whose duty 
it is to put all the laws into daily application, and which, 
even in the eyes of the people whose passions it has. adopted, 
must bear the punishment of their inconsistencies and iniqui- 
ties. Cromwell, carefully keeping himself aloof from the 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vii. pp. 107, 110. 

2 Ibid. vol. vii. pp. 249, 260. 
» Ibid. vol. vi. p. 474 

« Ibid. vol. vi. pp. 410, 423, 430, 46& 
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Government, was able to ptotedt by ttirms, and with greater 
or less reserve, sectaries of all sorts, Episcopalians, Catholics, 
and even freethinkers of the worst kind ; whilst the Parlia- 
ment^ whose duty it Wad to goverti, found itself taxed some- 
times with harshness for repressing them r and sometimes with 
laxity for tolerating them, and gained only enemies where 
Gtomwell recruited partisans. 

High-minded and high-spirited men, and Vane especially, 
were unable patiently to endure this position, and earnestly 
strove to rise above it. Some great event or some important 
act could alone achieve their deliverance; they stood in need 
of some splendid success, which should not be gained for 
them by Cromwell. This was probably one of the causes 
which, either from reflection or instinct, instigated them to 
their project for a close alliance between England and Hol- 
land, and to the war which the failure of this attempt occa- 
sioned between the two States. . Just about this period, 
another prospect, not wanting in grandeur, presented itself 
before them, Scotland was subjugated. Monk was governing 
it with soldier-like sternness, but sensibly and justly. Argyle 
alone retained, in his domains, some remnant of independence; 
but it Was fraught with no danger to the conquerors. Why 
should they not incorporate Scotland with England ? Great 
Britain would then form only a single State, as it already 
formed a single island ; and the Commonwealth would have 
the glory of accomplishing that which England's greatest 
kings had attempted in vain to effect. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1651, scarcely six days after the battle of Worcester, 
this design was mooted in the Parliament, and before the 
year was at an end, it was transformed into an express decla- 
ration of the entire union 'of the two countries. Eight com- 
missioners, with Yane and St. John at their head, set out for 
Scotland, with detailed instructions for its execution. They 
arrived at Edinburgh on the 20th of January, 1652, and took 
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up their residence at Dalkeith, whither they summoned dele- 
gates from all the counties and boroughs of Scotland, in order 
to obtain their consent to the union. The undertaking was 
attended with great difficulty; and had it not been for the 
authority of Monk and his garrisons, all Vane's eloquent 
persuasiveness would probably have failed of success. The 
Scottish people were indignant at the idea of losing their 
nationality ; the Presbyterian clergy protested against any 
infraction of the independence of their church, and abjured 
any admission of the spiritual power of the Parliament. 
The vassals of Argyle refused to obey the orders of the 
English commissioners. The Provost of Edinburgh attempted 
in vain to induce the ministers of the town to preach in favor 
of the union; he only obtained this answer — "that they 
knew better what to preach than the Provost could instruct 
them." 1 The counties and boroughs which refused to send 
delegates, or whose delegates refused to accede to the union, 
were deprived of their franchises ; and yet, even according 
to the computation most favorable to the English, twenty 
counties and thirty-five boroughs only, out of ninety, gave 
their consent. But victorious force does not need even so 
much as this to proclaim that its right is recognized. Argyle, 
on receiving a promise that his domains should be protected, 
and that he should be paid whatever was due to him, con- 
sented at length to come to terms. Yane returned to London, 
on behalf of the commissioners, to report to Parliament their 
success. It was agreed that twenty-one Scottish delegates 
should proceed thither soon afterwards, to discuss the defini- 
tive terms of the union ; and, on the 13th of April, 1652, on 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 345 — 347 ; Burnet's History 
of His Own Time, vol. i. pp. 112 — 115; Guizot's Life of Monk, pp. 39 — 42; 
Commons' Journals, vol. vii. pp. 14, 21, 80, 81, 53, 85, 96, 110, 118, 129; 
Whitelocke, pp. 619, 521—528, 628, 629; Balfour's Annals of Scotland, vol. 
iv. p. 850; Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 172. 
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tte report of Whitelocke, in the name of the Council of State, 
a bill was "brought forward to decree the abolition of royalty 
in Scotland, and the union of the two countries under the 
sole authority of the .Parliament, into whose body a certain 
number of Scottish representatives were to be admitted. 

A few weeks afterwards, either because this imperfect suc- 
cess had inspired the Parliament with greater confidence, or 
"because the necessity of providing for the 6xpenses of the 
iiaval Var witt Holland appealed to it a favorably 9pportunity f 
the question of the reduction of the army was revived. The 
House resolved, "that it be referred to the Council of State 
(upon conference witt the Lord General and such other per- 
sons whom they shall think fit), to take into consideration 
both the garrisons and forces in England and Scotland ; and 
iiow some considerable retrenchment may be made of the 
charge, with safety to the Commonwealth ; and report the 
same to the House on to-morrow se'ennight." This resolution 
had no sooner been passed than the Speaker received a letter 
from Cromwell, which was read to the House; it has not been 
inserted in the journals, but it evidently referred to the de- 
sire for a reduction of the army which the House had ex- 
pressed ; for, twelve days after, the expenses of the army in 
England and Scotland were voted without any reduction. 1 * 

The Parliament anticipated, and indeed appeared to obtain, 
better success with regard to the army in Ireland. Although 
several parts of that island were still in a state of insurrec- 
tion, or at least of insubordination, the war there was virtu- 
ally, at an end; all the places of any importance had sur- 
rendered, and the enemies of the Commonwealth were 
nowhere able to make any stand against its soldiers. Another 
operation, more cruel even than war, had begun, namely, the 
expropriation and transplantation, either completely or 

1 Commons' Journals, yoI. vii. pp. 136, 188, 139, 142. 
VOL. I.— 25 
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partially, of all the Catholic population of Ireland, for the 
purpose of paying, in the first place, the adventurers in the 
loan contracted in 1642, with the Irish confiscations aa 
security; and secondly, the arrears due to the disbanded 
soldiers. Such a prospect could not fail to render the re- 
duction of this part of the army more easy of accomplish- 
ment As soon as this terrible remodelling of landed pro- 
perty and the population was effected, the Parliament pro- 
posed to incorporate Ireland, as well as Scotland, with 
England, by granting it also a small amount of influence in 
the general assembly in which the government of the Com- 
monwealth was vested ; and it hoped to exercise a decisive 
preponderance in a country where it was thus able to dispose 
everything at its pleasure. 1 

But Cromwell, ever careful to allow no opportunity to 
escape which might be made conducive to his fortune, had 
been furnished, by a frivolous incident, with the means of 
extending his influence to Ireland, and he had hastened to 
avail himself of them. After the death of Ireton, who, under 
the title of Lord Deputy, had commanded in Ireland as the 
lieutenant of Cromwell (who still retained the rank of Go- 
vernor-General of that kingdom), Lambert, who was then serv- 
ing in Scotland, was appointed to succeed him, under the 
same name and with the same powers. Yain and fond of 
display, he left Scotland in all haste to take possession of his 
new honors, and made his entry into London with % large 
and magnificent train; having, it is said, spent five thousand 
pounds on his equipage. A few days after, Lady Lambert, 
his wife, who was as vain as himself, met Ireton's widow, 
Cromwell's daughter Bridget, in St. James's Park, and pomp- 
ously took precedence of her. Notwithstanding her piety 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vii. pp. 79, 123, 161, 229; Ludlow's Memoirs; 
Iceland's History of Ireland, vol. iii. pp. 387 — 897. 
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fend sorrow, Lady Ireton felt this insult keenly. Fleetwood, 
Cromwell's lieutenant-general in the command of all the 
^forces of the Commonwealth, happened by chance to be pre- 
sent at this scene; he was himself a widower, and he offered 
Lady Ireton first his sympathy and condolence, and ultimate- 
ly his hand. She accepted without hesitation ; the wife of 
the Lieutenant-General of the Commonwealth would, of 
course, take precedence on all occasions of the wife of the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. This marriage met with Crom- 
well's entire approval ; Fleetwood belonged to a wealthy and 
important family, and could not fail to prove a useful son-in- 
law. An opportunity soon presented itself for turning this 
new connection to profit ; Cromwell's commission as Governor- 
General of Ireland was nearly expired ; a proposition was 
made in the House for its renewal, but Cromwell himself 
declined this favor, saying that he had enough honors and 
authorities already. The office of Lord-Lieutenant or Go- 
vernor-General was therefore suppressed. A Lord-Deputy 
without a Governor-General was held to be a solecism ; and 
another title, with various compensations, was offered to 
Lambert; but he would not accept what he considered a 
diminution of his glories, and resigned his office. It was 
then decided that the Commander-in-chief of the forces of 
the Commonwealth should appoint some officer to the com- 
mand in Ireland, and Cromwell named Fleetwood. But 
careful to heal the wound that he had inflicted, he attempted, 
and successfully, to persuade Lambert that the ill-will of the 
Parliament alone had deprived him of the title of Lord 
Deputy, which he, Cromwell, would have been delighted that 
he should retain; and with a thorough comprehension of the 
meanness which may lie hid under a show of vanity, he ex- 
pressed to Lambert his regret that his brief dignity should 
have involved him in such enormous expenses, and requested 
permission to make up his loss from his own purse ; to which 
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Lambert consented, thus placing himself, in his jpisadyenture, 

tinder obligation to Cromwell, who, by this means, made Iris 
son-in-law the commander in- Ireland, and converted the man 
whom some had attempted to set up as his rival in the army, 
into a deadly enemy of the Parliament. 1 

He excelled in thus vigorously pushing his advantages* 
The House, notwithstanding the check which it had just re- 
ceived, persisted in its design of reducing the army. Crom- 
well resolved openly to engage in the conflict between the 
army and the Parliament, in the name of all the grievances, 
real or imaginary, and all the desires, practicable or chimeri- 
cal, which were rife in the country, and to which the House 
was continually promising, though it never gave, satisfac- 
tion. On the 12th of August, 1652, the House ordered the; 
Council of State, with all convenient speed, to report to it 
what had been done touching the retrenchment of the forces, 
particularly in the three garrisons of Exeter, Gloucester, and 
Bristol. On the same day, a general council of officers met 
at Whitehall ; and on the day following, six of the leaders, 
Commissary-General WhaUey, Colonels Hacker, lUr^ste^dj 
Okey, and Goffe, and, Lieutenant-Colonel Worslejj, preseptgu 
themselves at the door of the Uouse witt a petition in wlucb. 
all these grievances and desires, in reference to both civil 
and religious matters, were summed* up, in twelve articles^ in 
respectful but peremptory terms," andj insisting, at the clos^ 
on the enactment of "such qualifications for future and suc- 
cessive Parliaments, as should tend to. the election only of 
such as were pious, and faithful to the interest of the Com- 
monwealth. ,, * > 

The House felt some surprise at this proceeding; sucfy 

1 Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 177 ; Hutchinson's Memoirs, pp. 860, 361 ; White- 
tocke, pp. 623, 583, 536. 

• Commons' Journals, toL rii. pp. 163, 164 j ^hitelooke, p, 6^1; Qrom: 
well's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. p. 872*. 
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petitions had formerly been used against the Crown ; but, 
since the establishment of the Commonwealth, the army had 
ceased thus to interfere in the government. Cromwell him- 
self had contributed to lull the fears of the House, for, with- 
out any scruple about contradicting or belying himself, at 
the very moment when he was thus secretly instigating the 
officers to urge the Parliament to dissolve, he had appeared 
desirous of diverting them from this step, and had given his 
word to the House that if it should order the army to break 
their swords and throw them into the sea, they would obey 
without hesitation. 1 The petition was received with great 
respect, and referred to a special committee, which was or- 
dered to inquire how many of its particulars were already 
under consideration, how far they had been proceeded in, 
and what method might be adopted for their more speedy 
expedition. The Speaker, on behalf of the House, thanked 
the officers for their constant affection to the Parliament, 
and for the vigilant care for the public interest expressed in 
their petition. But, when these official demonstrations were 
over, the principal members of the House unreservedly ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction at a proceeding, and at language, 
"so improper, if not arrogant, for the officers of the army to 
use to the Parliament their masters." " You had better stop 
this way of petitioning by the officers of the army with their 
swords in their hands," said Whitelocke to Cromwell, " lest 
in time it may come too home to yourself."* But Cromwell 
made light of his anxiety; no one cared less for the embar- 
rassments which success might one day entail upon him, 

About six weeks after this, meeting Whitelocke walking 
one evening in St. James's Park, Cromwell saluted him 
"with more than ordinary courtesy," and desired him to 

1 Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 191. 

* Commons 1 Journals, vol. vii. p. 164 ; Whitelocke, p. 541. 

25* 
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walk aside with him that they might have some private dis- 
course together. The following conversation then ensued, 

Cromwell. — "My Lord Whitelocke, I know your. faithful- 
ness and engagement in the same good cause with myself, 
and the rest of our friends; and I know your ability in 
judgment, and your particular, friendship and affection for s 
me ; and, therefore, t desire to advise with you in the niain. 
and most important affairs relating to our present condition." 

"Whitelocke. — "Your Excellency hath known me lon^g^ 
and I think will say that. you never knew any. un^t^ulpj^. 
or breach of trust oy me; and for my particular ajp^ctiopr to. 
your person, your favors, to me, and. ypur public seryioes^ 
have deserved more than I can manifest, Onjy.tber^is, wiik> 
your favor, a. mistake in this. one tjijng, touching n^y W£$k f 
judgment, which is incapable of doing any consid^rab^sef;^ 
vice to yourself or this Commonwealth; y^t^to^thejUtmost,^ 
my power, I shall be ready to serve J'ou, and, thaf, with all. 
diligence and f&thfulness." 

Cromwell. — "I have cause to be, and- am, ^tWut.thp s . 
least. scruple of your faithfulness^ and I know ypuTjkinjdneais, 
to me, your old friend, and your abilities toseyye the. Com- 
monwealth ; and there are . enough beside^, me .that ..cap . tesj-. 
tify it^ I belieye our. engagements for this. Commonwealth, 
hive been, and are as deep ias most men's; and .th^r^ never : 
was more need of. advice and solid hearty, cpunsejr than, the 
present state of our an^rs-doth require.". 

Whitelocke. — "I suppose no man will mention, his .part, 
ticulay engagement in this cause, at the same time when your 
Excellency's engagement is remembered; yet to my capacity, 
sdin my station, few men have engaged further than I have 
dqjR; and that, besides the goodness of your own nature, 
and personal knowledge, of me, will keep you from any jea- 
lousy of my faithfulness." 

Cromwell. — "I wisji there were no more ground of sus- 
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picion of others than q£ you, T> cj&n thrust yon with, my life 
and the most secret matters relating to our, business, and to; 
that end I have now desired a little private discourse with 
you. Eeally, my Lord, there is very great cause for us to 
consider the dangerous condition we are all in, and how to, 
make good our statioii, to improve, the, mercies and sue-, 
cesses ^hich Gpdhath given us, and not to be fooled out of, 
them, again, nor, tp be broken in. pieces, by ow particular, 
jarrings and animosities one against another, but to unite our , 
councils, s&d hands and hearts,, tqm^ke, good what we, have, 
sp dearly bought,, with sp mrU9h hazaril,. bl<QQ<^ and treasure; . 
*©d tl^t ? the Lord having. given.us ,an, eutiift coi^uest pverr 
opr enemies^ we should. not now hazard aJX ag&in.by our. pri- 
vate japgjings^ and hring those iaischiefa, upon^ ou^elveSr 
which our. enemies could .never do " 

W-hiotlocxe. — "My Lord,, I look upon. oni[ pre^ntj; 
daijger, as greater than eyer..itw;as in. the ii#|d; ai^ as youj: ; 
Excellency : ,truiy observes,, pur proneness is to. destiny our- , 
selves* whpn our eriemies cpulcL not do it. It.. i$ up strange r 
thing for a. ga^a^t army, as yours is, a^r.full cpnquestof, 
their, enemas, to grow. into, factious, aad ; a^hitious.. designs;. v 
and. it isa wpjijlsr to me that they, ; are, not in. high, mutinies, , 
th^ir spirits, being aetive, aud/ew, thinking their .servipesjto r 
be duly reyardedj and tie emulation p£ the oflieers breaking , 
put daily more and more,, in. this time of their vacancy from,. 
they* emplpyment; besides, the private, soldiers^ it may be> T 
feared, will ; in this time of their idjeness>grp r w into disorder; 
and it is your excellent conduct which, unde^.God, hath kept, r 
them so long in discipline, and free. from mutinies" 

Cromwell.— "I have used, and shall use, the utmost of, 
my poor endeavors to keep them all in order and obedi- 
ence." 

Whitelooke.— " Your Excellency hath done it hitherto, 
even to admiration.!' 
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Cromwell, — " Truly God hath blessed me in it exceed- 
ingly, and I hope will do so still. Your Lordship hath ob- 
served most truly the inclinations of the officers of the army 
to particular factions and to murmurings that they are not 
rewarded according to their deserts, that others who have 
adventured least, have gained most, jand they have neither 
profit, noT preferment, nor place in government, which others 
hold, who have undergone no hardships nor hazards for the* 
Commonwealth. And herein they have too much of truth; 
yet their insolency is very great, and their influence upon 
the private soldiers works them to the like discontents and 
murmurings. Then, as for the members of Parliament, the 
army begins to have a strange distaste against them, and I 
wish there were not too much cause for it. And really their 
pride and ambition, and self-seeking, engrossing all places of 
honor and profit to themselves; and their daily breaking 
forth into new and violent parties and factions ; their delays 
of business, and design to perpetuate themselves, and to con- 
tinue the power in their own hands ; their meddling in private 
matters between party and party, contrary to the institution 
of Parliaments, and their injustice and partiality in those mat- 
ters; and the scandalous lives of some of the chief of them; — 
these things, my Lord, do give too much ground for people 
to open their mouths against them, and to dislike them. Nor 
can they be kept within the bounds of justice, and law or 
reason ; they themselves being the supreme power of the 
nation, liable to no account to any, nor to be controlled or 
regulated by any other power, there being none superior or 
co-ordinate with them. So that, unless there be some au- 
thority and power so full and so high as to restrain and keep 
things in better order, and that may be a check to these ex- 
orbitances, it will be impossible in human reason to prevent 
our ruin." 

Whitelocke. — " I confess the danger we are in by these 



extravagances an<J inordioal^ pc>we|s is more than I ctoafet is 
generally apprehended ; yet, as to that part of it which con- 
cerns the soldiery, your Excellency's power and commission 
is sufficient already to restrain and keep th^m in their du§ 
obedience ; and, blessed be God I you have done it hitherto, 
and I doubt not but by your wisdom you will be able still 
to do it. As to the members of parliament, I confess the 
greatest difficulty lies there, your commission being from 
them, and they being acknowledged the supreme po\jrer of 
the ^ationj subject to no control, nor. allowing any appeal 
from them. Yet I am sure yonr. Excellency will not loo]$ 
upon them as. generally depraved.; too many of them are 
inuc^ to blame in those things you have mentioned^ and 
many unfit things hfive passed among them; but. I hope wall 
of the major part of them, when great matters corne, to a de : 
cision." 

Qromwell. — " My. Lord, there is little hope of a good set- 
tlement to be made by them — really tjiere is not, but a great 
deal of fe^r,, that they will destroy a^in^ what the Lord, hath 
done graciously for tjiem and, us. 'VVT© all fijrget God, and 
Gpd ; will forget y^ f ^nd give, us, n£ tp confusion; and tibese 
men will he}p. it ; on, if ttyey be. suffered, to prp9eed in their 
wajcs. £^ec#u:r&e,m^ restyam 

tjiem, or, we.shall.be rmne^dbj thejcn." 

Wi5jTEi#oc>KE. — "We ourselves, have. ^knp^j€|dg9d.then^ 
tijbe supreme. power t and taken our .cpmrnissipn^ ^?^i au ^? r ^X 
in the highest concernments from themj and how to. restrain 
and curb them after this, it will be hard, to find out a way 
for it." 

Gbomwell. — " What if a man should take upon him to be; 
King?"' 

Whitijlocke. — " I think that remedy. w;ould be worse 
than the disease." 

CwiC^ELLi— " Why do you thipk sjj ?" 
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Whitelocke. — "As to your own person, the title of King 
would be of no advantage, because you have the full kingly 
power in you already, concerning the militia, as you are 
General. As to the nomination of civil officers, those whom 
you think fittest are seldom refused; and, although you have no 
negative vote in the passing of laws, yet what you dislike will 
not easily be carried ; and the taxes are already settled, and in 
your power to dispose the money raised. And as to foreign 
affairs, though the ceremonial application be made to the 
Parliament, yet the expectation of good or bad success in it 
is from your Excellency, and particular solicitations of foreign 
ministers are made to you only. So that I apprehend indeed 
less envy, and danger, and pomp, but not less power and real 
opportunities of doing good, in your being General, than 
would be if you had assumed the title of King." 

Cromwell. — " I have heard some of your profession ob- 
serve, that he who is actually King, whether by election or 
by descent, yet being once King, all acts done by him as 
King are lawful and justifiable, as by any King who hath 
the crown by inheritance from his forefathers; and that, by 
an Act of Parliament in Henry the Seventh's time, it is safer 
for those who act under a King (be his title what it will) 
than for those who act under any other power. And surely 
the power of a King is so great and high, and so universally 
understood and reverenced by the people of this nation, that 
the title of it might not only indemnify in a great measure 
those that act under it, but likewise be of great use and ad- 
vantage in such times as these, to curb the insolences and 
extravagances of those whom the present powers cannot 
control, or at least are the persons themselves who are thus 
insolent." 

Whitelocke. — "I agree in the general with what you 
are pleased to observe as to this title of King; but whether 
for your Excellency to take this title upon you, as things 
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now .are, will be for the good and advantage of yourself and 
friends, or of the Commonwealth, I do very much doubt, 
notwithstanding that Act of Parliament of 11 Henry VII., 
which will be little regarded or observed to us by our ene- 
mies, if they should come to get the upper hand of us." 

Cromwell. — "What do you apprehend would be the 
danger of taking this title?" 

Whitelocke. — "The danger/ 1 think, would be this. 
One of the main* points of controversy betwixt us and our 
adversaries, is whether the government of this nation shall 
be established in monarchy, or in a free State or Common- 
wealth; and most of our friends have engaged with us upon 
the hopes of having the government settled in a free State, 
and to effect that, have undergone all their hazards and dif- 
ficulties — they being persuaded (though I think much mis- 
taken) that, under the government of a Commonwealth, they 
shall enjoy more liberty and right, both as to their spiritual 
and civil concernments, than they shall under monarchy ; 
the pressures and dislike whereof are so fresh in their memo- 
ries and sufferings. Now, if your Excellency shall take 
upon you the title of King, this state of our cause will be 
thereby wholly determined^ and monarchy established in 
your person ; and the question will be no more whether our 
government shall be by a monarch or by a free State, but 
whether Cromwell or Stuart shall be our king and monarch* 
And that question, wherein before so great parties of the 
nation were engaged, and which was universal, will by this 
means become in effect a private controversy only. Before 
it was national, What kind of government we should have ; 
now it will become particular, who shall be our governor, 
whether of the.family of the Stuarts, or of the family of the 
Cromwells. Thus, the state of our controversy being totally 
changed, all those who were for a Commonwealth (and they 
are a very great and considerable party), having their hopes 
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therein frustrated, will desert you ; your Kands will fefe weak- 
ened, your interest straitened, and your cause in Apparent 
dinger to be ruined." 

Cro&well. — " I confess you speak reason in this ; but 
what other things can you propound that may obviate the 
present dangers- aid difficulties, wherein we are aH en- 
gaged?" 

WhITKLOCK*. — " It will be the greatest, difficulty to :find 
bttt such an expedient. I have had many things in my pri- 
.Vate thoughts upoti this business, 6orae of which, perhaps, 
are not fit or safe for me to communicate" 

Cromwell. — "I pray, tny Lord, what are they? You 
may trust me with them. There shall no prejudice come to 
you by any private discourse betwixt us; I shall never betray 
my friend. You may be as free with me as with your own 
heart, and shall nevet suffer by it." 

Whitelocke. — " I make no scruple to put my life and 
fortune in your Excellency's hand ; and so I shall, if I im- 
part these fancies to 70U, which are weak, and perhaps niay 
prove offensive to your Excellency; therefore, my best way 
will be to smother them." 

Cromwell. — " Nay, I prithee, my Lord Whitelocke, let 
ine know them. Be they what they will, they cahhbt be 
offensive to nie; but I shall take it kindly from yotf. There- 
fore I pray do not conceal those thoughts of yours from your 
feithful friend." 

WmTiLooKE. — u Your Excellency honors me With la title 
for above me; and since you are pleased to command it, I 
shall discover to yoii my thoughts herein, and humbly de- 
sire you not to take in ill part what I shall say to you." 

Cromwell. — "Indeed I shall not; but I shall take it, as I 
said, Very kindly from you." 

Whitelocke. — "Give me leave, then, first to consider 
your Excellency's condition. You are environed with secret 
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enemies. Upon your subduing of the public enemy, the 
officers of your army account themselves all victors, and to 
have had an equal share in the conquest with you. The 
success which God hath given us, hath not a little elated their 
minds, and many of them are busy and of turbulent spirits, 
and are not without their designs how they may dismount 
your Excellency, and some of themselves get up into the 
saddle. They want not counsel and encouragement herein, 
it may be, from some members of the Parliament, who may 
be jealous of your power and greatness, lest your should 
grow too high for them, and in time overmaster them; and 
they will plot to bring you down first, or to clip your 
wings." 

Cromwell. — " I thank you that you so fully consider my 
condition. It is a testimony of your love to me and care of 
me; and you have rightly considered it; and I may say 
without vanity that in my condition yours is involved and 
all our friends ; and those that plot my ruin will hardly bear 
your continuance in any condition worthy of you. Besides 
this, the cause itself may possibly receive some disadvantage 
by the strugglings and contentions among ourselves. But 
what, sir, are your thoughts for prevention of those mischiefs 
that hang over our heads?" 

Whitelocke. — " Pardon me, sir, in the next place, a little 
to consider the condition of the King of Scots. This prince 
being now, by your valor, and the success which God hath 
given; to the Parliament, and to the army under your com- 
mand, reduced to a very low condition; both he and all 
about him cannot but be very inclinable to hearken to any 
terms, whereby their lost hopes may be revived of his being 
restored to the crown, and they to their fortunes and native 
country. By a private treaty with him, you may secure 
yourself and your friends, and their fortunes; you may make 
yourself and your posterity as great and permanent, to all 
VOL. I.— 26 
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hum^n probability, as ever any subject was, ted provide for 
your friends. You may put such limits to monarchical 
power, as will secure our spiritual and civil liberties; and 
you may secure the cause in which we are all engaged (and 
this may be effectually done) by having the power of all the 
militia coixtinued in yourself, and whom you shall agree 
i»pon after you. I propound therefore for your Excellency 
tjG send to the King of Scots, and to have a private treaty 
with him for this purpose. And I beseech you to pardon 
what I have said upon this occasion ; it is out of my affection 
and service to your Excellency, and to all honest men ; and 
I humbly pray you not to have any jealousy thereupon of 
my approved faithfulness to your Excellency and to this 
Commonwealth." 

Cbomwell. — " I have not, I assure you, the least distrust 
of your faithfulness and friendship to me, and to the cause of 
this Commonwealth; and I think you have much reason for 
what you propound. But it is a matter of so high im- 
portance and difficulty, that it deserves more of consideration 
and debate than is at present allowed us. We shall there- 
fore take a further time to discourse of it." 1 

Cromwell could at his pleasure postpone a conversation 
with Whitelocke, when it took a turn which was not agree- 
able to him, but he could not adjourn the impending conflict 
between the Parliament and himself, which was made mani- 
fest, and hastened onwards, by such confidential communica- 
tions ; it was war, and one of those wars which do not admit 
of a pacific settlement. Notwithstanding the hypocrisy 
displayed in the personal relations and language of the 
antagonists, the conflict was thenceforward avowed and 
active. Irritated and paralyzed at once by the intrigues of 
its enemy, the Parliament introduced into its management 

1 Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 648 — 551. 
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of public affairs the consciousness of its own danger — and 
the precautions requisite for its own defence. Never had it 
manifested so much anxiety to give satisfaction to the wishes 
of the country ; law reform, the alleviation of the condition 
of the poor, the measures necessary for securing the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and the maintenance of its ministers in 
every part of the empire — indeed all questions of a popular 
character, whether civil or religious, were the subjects of 
repeated discussion and deliberation; and those great politi- 
cal acts which were calculated to throw lustre on the ruling 
power, such as the union of England and Scotland, the set- 
tlement of the affairs of Ireland, and the necessities of the 
war with the United Provinces, were incessantly under de- 
bate. The Government strove hard to obtain a little dignity 
.or favor from every available source. But most of these 
attempts resulted in nothing; debates were indefinitely pro- 
longed and resumed, conferences and reports of committees 
were multiplied to no effect, resolutions which seemed de- 
cisive were revoked or called in question. The Parliament 
was evidently under the sway of a continuous perplexity, 
which urged it to redouble its efforts, at the same time that 
it doomed them to unproductiveness. 

Cromwell, on his side, was not exempt from anxiety and 
hesitation; he had frequent conversations, sometimes with 
the officers only, sometimes with the officers and members of 
Parliament together, and sometimes even with Presbyterian or 
other ministers, whom he consulted as it were upon a cAse of 
conscience, in order to bring them over to his views: but he 
sometimes met with opposition as frank and decided as his 
own words were indiscreet and passionate. At one of these 
conferences, Dr. Edmund Calamy, a preacher of great emi- 
nence in the city, boldly opposed the system of a sole ruler 
as unlawful and impracticable. Cromwell answered readily 
upon the first head of unlawful, and appealed to the safety 
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of the nation being the supreme law. " But," said he, " pray, 
Mr. Calamy, why impracticable?" Calamy replied: "Oh! 
'tis against the voice of the nation; there will be nine in ten 
against you." "Very well," said Cromwell; "but what if I 
should disarm the nine, and put a sword into the tenth man's 
hand, would not that do the business ?' u This bold language 
on the part of a conqueroT whose prowess had so often been 
tried, proved sufficiently seductive to most of the bystanders, 
but filled others with alarm. The enthusiastically mystical 
sectaries, with Harrison at their head, were entirely devoted 
to Cromwell; the Parliament was, in their eyes, only a pro- 
fane power which held the place of the government of Christ, 
the only legitimate king; and they anticipated, -from the 
piety of Cromwell, the advent of the reign of the saints; and 
from his valor the overthrow of Antichrist as personified in 
the Pope and the Turks. Men of unbiased mind, the secular 
politicians, clearly understood that the struggle between their 
General and the Parliament could not be long continued, 
and that the moment of its termination was at hand. Nu- 
merous letters arrived from the army in Scotland, to assure 
the English army of their sympathy and support. In the 
army of Ireland the feeling was less unanimous; Ludlow, 
who had served there for many years with great distinction, 
possessed considerable influence, which he employed wholly 
to keep up the republican spirit. Three officers, Colonel 
Venables, Quartermaster-general Downing, and Major Strea- 
ter, went to London to oppose the designs which they saw 
were in contemplation. Cromwell either gained over or 
silenced Downing and Yenables ; but Streater remained firm, 
and even went so far as to say in a conference: "That the 
General intended to set up himself, and that it was a betray- 

1 Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth, vol. v. p. 52 ; Life of Oliver 
Cromwell (London, 1743), p. 225 ; Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 
874. 
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trig 6t their most glorious c&u&e, for which so much blobd 
had been spilt." Harrison denied this accusation, saying: 
"That he was assured the General did not seek himself in it, 
but did it to make way for the rule of Jesus, that he might 
have the sceptre." "Well," replied Streater, "Christ must 
come before Christmas, or else he will come too late." 1 

The danger was not so pressing as Streater imagined. 
Cromwell had the sense to perceive the obstacles which 
stood in his way, and to take time to surmount them. In 
the midst of the conflict in which he was so hotly engaged, 
and doubtless with a view to moderate it by lulling sus- 
picions, he suddenly withdrew his opposition to the plan for 
a fredh reduction of the army, which had been thrown out 
by his influence, five months previously ; and on the 1st of 
January, 1658, by agreement between the Parliament and 
the General, this .reduction was positively ordered — about 
three thousand infantry, and a thousand cavalry were dis- 
banded, several garrisons were reduced, and a saving of 
10,000?. a month was effected in the charges of the Common- 
wealth. 1 

Cromwell could afford to make the House this- sacrifice ; it 
had already received from him, and more especially from 
itself and from time, the fatal blows beneath which it was 
finally to succumb. For more than twelve years, in its 
entire or mutilated state, this Parliament had held the Teins 
of power, and was responsible, in the eyes of England, for 
events, as well as for its own acts, for what it had failed to 
foresee, as well as for what it had decreed, for what it had 
not prevented, as well as for what it had done. And / not N 
only for twelve years had the Parliament governed, but it 

1 Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth, vol. v. p. 44 ; Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, p. 228; Whitelocke, p. 663. 

2 Commons' Journals, vol. vii. p. 241. 
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had absorbed into itself all powers ; it alone treated sod 
decided on a multitude of questions which, before its time, 
would have devolved upon the Crown or its agents, the 
magistrates and the local authorities: confiscations, seques- 
trations, sales ofjoyal and ecclesiastical domains, the dis- 
putes which arose upon these questions, appointments to 
public offices, the conduct of war by land and sea — the whole 
revolutionary administration and government — were in the 
hands of the Parliament, which was thus charged with an 
infinite number of private as well as public interests. The 
journals of the House give evidence, on every page, of this 
monstrous centralization of aflairs of every kind daily- 
debated and decided either by the House itself, or by its 
committees ; and this was carried to such an extent, that, 
from time to time, the House was obliged to determine that 
for one or two weeks, it would set aside all private affairs, 
and attend only to the public business of the country. 1 A 
deplorable state of confusion, truly, in which the parliament 
lost not only its time, but its virtue. Neither the good sense 
nor the honesty of the majority of mankind could stand 
against this prolonged enjoyment of power in the midst of 
chaos : abuses, vexations, malversations, and unlawful trans* 
actions sprang up and multiplied, as the natural fruit of such 
a state of things ; and the Parliament, absolute master of the 
fortune and fate of a host of citizens, as well as of the fate 
and fortune of the State, soon became notorious as a den of 
iniquity and corruption. 

Politically, this accusation was unjust. The political 
leaders of the republican Parliament, Vane, Sidney, Ludlow, 
Hutchinson, and Harrington, were men of spotless integrity, 
passionately devoted to their cause, but pledged to no other 
interest than the triumph of their cause and passion. The 

1 Commons' Journals, vols. vi. and vii. passim; Whitelocke, p. 551. 
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cause itself, though incompatible with common sense, and 
regarded with antipathy by the country, was a noble and a 
moral one ; the principles which presided over it were a firm 
faith in truth, and affectionate esteem for humanity, respect 
for its rights, and a desire for its free and glorious develop* 
ment. But among the secondary,' though active ranks of the 
party, in the minds of a large number of members, both of 
the Parliament and of the local committees connected with 
it, and under the influence either of political disappoint* 
ments, or personal temptations, a spirit of greedy selfishness* 
license, and indifference, a tendency to despise or doubt the 
virtues of justice and probity, had made frightful progress, 
and given rise to disorders which had entailed upon the party 
and the Parliament, universal disrespect and dislike. 

Several disgraceful scandals occurred to justify and exas- 
perate this public feeling. Lilburne, ever rapid to maintain: 
his rights, and satisfy his animosities, had, on behalf of one 
of his uncles, claimed the proprietorship of certain mines in 
the county of Durham, held unlawfully (as he said) by Sir 
Arthur Haslerig, who was as stirring and popular in the 
Parliament, as Lilburne in the city. The demand was twice 
rejected by the committee appointed to inquire into the case. 
Lilburne accordingly published against his judges a pam- 
phlet, 1 in which he termed them " four of the most unjustest. 
and un worthiest men that ever the Parliament made judges, 
fit for nothing but to be spewed out of all humane society by 
all ingenuous rational men, and deserving to have their skins 
flayed over their ears, stuffed full of straw, and hung up in 
some public place." He also addressed to the Parliament 
itself a petition no less insulting to Haslerig. The Parlia- 
ment ordered that it should be examined by a committee of 

1 This pamphlet is entitled: "A just Reproof to Haberdasher's Hall," and 
was published in August, 1661. 
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fifty members ; and, after a long investigation, Lilburne Was 
condemned to pay a fine of 3,000Z. to the State, 2,000*. as 
damages to Haslerig, and 500Z. a piece to the four members 
of the committee which had decided upon his claim, and to 
be banished from England for life. 1 Whether Lilburne's 
claim was a just one or not, and whatever may have been 
the violence of his complaint, snob a sentence pronounced, 
not by judges, but by political enemies, revolted the public 
by its excessive rigor. The popular feeling became still 
stronger when this severity was compared with an even 
more glaring act of indulgence. Lord Howard of Eseriek, a 
member of the House, had been expelled from his seat in 
Parliament, imprisoned in the Tower, and condemned to pay 
a fine of 10,000 J., for a notorious act of ptfrruption ;* but his 
fine was afterwards remitted, and he was sfct at liberty. 3 In 
reference to some business about naval prizes, a merchant, 
named Jacob Stainer, was brought to the bar of the House, 
and examined with regard to certain letters, in which, allud- 
ing either to the Parliament, or to the Council of Slate, he 
had written to his correspondent at Antwerp : " We have 
made a great many friends amongst the great ones, to speak 
for us in the business, when it comes before them." He gave 
a rather confused explanation, and was set at liberty on bail 
a fortnight afterwards. 4 Mr. Blagrave, a member of Parlia- 
ment, was formally accused, by a person who gave his name, 
atid offered to prove his charge, of having received money 
for certain appointments: the matter was referred to a 
special committee* and there remained.* The disgraceful 
avidity of private interests, and sometimes even the dia* 

1 Commons' Journals, vol. vii. pp. 71, 72, 74. 

8 Ibid. vol. vi. p. 591. x 

8 Ibid. vol. vi. p. 318; vol. vii. p. 274. 

4 Ibid. vol. vii. pp. 223, 229. 

6 Ibid. vol. vii. p. 257. 
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honesty of certain members, were thus screened, if not by 
the complicity, at least by the timorous complaisance of the 
entire Parliament. 

These excessive severities and favors were equally odious 
on the part of an assembly worn out by its prolonged exist- 
ence as much as by its numerous mistakes, mutilated by its 
own hands, still full of discord, notwithstanding the smallnees 
of its numbers, which even the defeat of its enemies at home 
had not strengthened, and which abroad was daily involving 
the country more deeply in a ruinous war against the only 
Protestant and republican nation among its neighbors. The 
public weariness and disgust were manifested on every side; 
a multitude of pamphlets, which daily became more insolent 
in their tone, were in circulation; contempt was mingled 
with hatred ; ironical refutations were published of the decla- 
rations ■" of the imaginary Parliament of the unknown Com- 
monwealth of England ; ,n and it was loudly called upon to 
make way for an assembly of better men. The House, in 
great irritation, ordered the Council of State " to suppress 
the weekly pamphlets, or any other books, that go out to the 
dishonor of the Parliament and prejudice of the Coaminmg- 
wealth," and gave it powers " to imprison the offenders, and 
to inflict such other punishment on them as they shall think 
fit."* But neither the anger of the House, nor the powers of 
the Council of State, were any longer sufficient to repress the 
hostility of a public who felt they had Cromwell for their 
ally. The Parliament struggled in vain to live ; it was want- 
ing at once in moral force and in material strength; united 
at length in a common antipathy, neither the people nor the 
army would any longer tolerate its existence. 

Under the pressure of this position, the republican leaders 
were preparing -with much debate the bill of dissolution, 

1 Commons' Journals, voL rii. p. 195. * Ibid. vol. Til. pp. 286, 244. 
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which had ao long been demanded of them, when an event 
occurred which suddenly modified their intentions. 1 The 
great victory which, about the middle of February, 1653, 
.Blake gained over Tromp in the Channel, appeared to them 
a favorable circumstance ; it threw lustre upon their govern- 
ment ; and soon after overtures of peace arrived from Hol- 
land. In the private conclaves of his party, Vane strongly 
urged them to renounce all dangerous slowness of action. 
One of his friends, Eoger Williams, who was then staying 
at his house, wrote to a correspondent in New England: 
" Here is great thoughts and preparations for a new Parlia- 
ment. Some of our friends are apt to think a new Parlia- 
ment will favor us and our cause more than this has done." 1 
It was determined that the existing Parliament should dis- 
solve on the 3d of November in that same year — that is, a 
year sooner than had previously been intended; and the 
House began seriously to discuss the provisions of the Act 
which was to regulate the election of its successors."* 

This Act has been lost ; it does not exist on the registers 
of the House, and has been found nowhere else ; its essential 
provisions are, however, known. It established a system 
almost identical with that which, on the 20th of January, 
1649, the general council of officers of the army had submit- 
ted to the Parliament : an assembly of four hundred mem- 
bers, to be elected in the counties by all Jbhe possessors of an 
annual income of two hundred pounds in real or personal 
property, and in the boroughs by all the inhabitants Who 
paid a certain rent, the amount of which was not yet fixed. 
The schedule of the boroughs to be invested with electoral 
rights was minutely debated, and it suppressed many ancient 
privileges. But the electors were called upon only to make 

1 Foster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 149. 

* Commons' Journals, toL vii. pp. 244, 261, 26*, 265, 268, 270, 273, 277. 
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up the number of the existing Parliament, and not to renew 

it entirely ; the members then sitting, to the number of about 
one hundred and fifty, remained dejure members of the new 
Parliament, for the counties or boroughs which they had 
until then represented. More than this; they alone formed 
the committee invested with the right of pronouncing upon 
the validity of the new elections, and the qualifications of 
the persons elected — so that, far from running amy risk of 
being excluded from the ftiture Parliament, they continued 
to be its permanent and predominant nucleus, 1 

This assuredly was not the kind of dissolution which the 
country and the army expected : the falsehood was gross and 
palpable.. Cromwell, however, grew anxious, and resolved 
in himself not to suffer such an Act to pass into a law. He 
was well aware of the powerful influence of legality, and the 
weaknesses of factions ; and he knew how many people there 
are who, when fhe crisis approaches, are ready to be satisfied 
with a little. His intimate confidants, the preachers who 
were devoted to his person, went about in all directions re- 
peating, even from the pulpit, that the Parliament decidedly 
was determined not to dissolve, and that, in one way or 
another, it would be necessary to force it to do so. Crom- 
well himself appeared to be more than ever undecided and 
perplexed. " I am pushed on," he said one day to Quarter- 
master-general Vernon, " by two parties to do that, the con- 
sideration of the issue whereof makes my hair stand on end. 
One of these is headed by Major-General Lambert, who, in 
revenge of the injury the Parliament did him in not permit- 
ting him to go into Ireland with a character and conditions 
suitable to his merit, will be contented with nothing less than 
their dissolution. Of the other Major-General Harrison is 

1 Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 379, 880 ; Godwin's History 
of the Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 448 ; Forster's Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth, vol. iii. pp. 167—162 ; Commons' Journals, vol. vh. pp. 278, 762. 
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the chief, who is anAonfcst man and aims at good things, yet, 
from the. impatience of his spirit, will not wait the Lord's 
leisure, but hurries me on to that which he and all honest 
men will have cause to repent." 1 He sought out all the men 
of any importance, whether as soldiers or civilians, sometimes 
assembling them in conference at his house, sometimes sound- 
ing them in private conversations, and varying his confiden- 
tial communications or his falsehoods, according as he wished 
to divert the suspicions of those whom he addressed, or hoped 
to gain them over to his design. 

On the 19th of April, 1653, a more than usually numerous 
meeting was held at Whitehall ; all the leading officers, the 
most eminent lawyers, Whitelocke, Widdrington, and St. 
John, and some twenty other members of the House, among 
whom were Sir Arthur Haslerig and Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
had been summoned or had come thither, either to concert 
together on what was to be done, or to explain their views. 
It had become known that the Parliamentary leaders, Vane 
especially, wished to press the adoption of the proposed bill. 
Cromwell urged the meeting to seek out some means of put- 
ting an end to the existing Parliament, and of providing for 
the government of the Commonwealth until a new Parlia- 
ment should be called. He proposed that, as soon as etf er 
the Parliament was dissolved, forty persons, selected from 
among the members of the House and of the Council of State, 
should be provisionally invested with the administration of 
public affairs. He had often declared that, " if they should 
trust the people in an election of a new Parliament according 
to the old constitution, it would be a tempting of God ; and 
that his confidence was that God did intend to save and 
deliver this nation by few, as he had done in former times ; 
and that five or six men, and some few more, setting them- 

1 Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 190; Whitelocke, p. 553. 
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selves to the work, might do more in one day than the Par- 
liament had done or would do in a hundred, as far as he 
could perceive ; and that such unbiased men were like to be 
the only instruments of the people's happiness." The dis- 
cussion was animated and long ; the bill which the Parlia- 
ment then had under consideration was attacked as delusive, 
and destined, not to dissolve, but to perpetuate the Parlia- 
ment, and as dangerous to the Commonwealth, for it opened 
the doors of the House to the Presbyterians, its mortal ene- 
mies. Widdrington and Whitelocke expressed themselves 
strongly against any plan for dissolving the Parliament 
against its own will, and instituting a provisional govern- 
ment in its stead ; in their opinion, such a proceeding was 
warrantable neither in conscience nor in wisdom. "The 
work you go about is accursed," cried Haslerig, "it is impos- 
sible to devolve this trust." St. John maintained, on the 
other hand, that, in one way or another, the existing state 
of things must be brought to an end, and that the power of 
the Parliament could not be prolonged. Nearly all the 
officers were of this opinion. Cromwell reproved those who 
used violent language, and the conference broke up about 
midnight, without adopting any resolution. It was agreed, 
however, that they should meet again on the next day, and 
that the members of the House should take care that no 
abrupt decision was arrived at upon the bill in question, in 
order that they might still have time to consult together on 
the course they intended to pursue. 1 

The next day, the conference was less numerously attended : 
irritated or alarmed, several of those who had been present 
on the previous evening did not return, and others went to 
the House to watch its proceedings, and report to Cromwell. 

1 Whitelocke, p. 554 ; Heath's Flageilum, p. 180 ; Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches, toL ii. p. 880. 
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Whitefocke returned to the General's house, and renewed his 
objections to a diflsolution of the Parliament, and the forma- 
tion of a provisional government; foreseeing that he would 
be appointed a member of it, and, as he would not dare to 
reftise to serve, that he would be thereby compromised. 
While the discussion between them on this point was in 
progress, Cromwell was informed that the Parliament was 
fitting, and tb*t Vane, Martyn, and Sidney were pressing 
the immediate adoption of what they called the dissolution 
bill. The members of the House who were with Cromwell 
It Whitehall went off immediately to Westminster; but 
Cromwell himself remained with his officers, determined still 
to wait, and not to act unless forced to do so by extreme 
necessity. Presently, Colonel Ingoldsby arrived, exclaim- 
ing, " If you mean to do anything decisive, you have no time 
to lose." The House was on the point of coming to a vote; 
Vane had insisted with such warmth and earnestness on pass- 
ing the bill, that Harrison bad deemed it necessary "most 
sweetly and humbly" to conjure his colleagues to pause be- 
fore they took so important a step, Cromwell left White- 
hall in haste, followed by Lambert and five or sis officers; 
and commanded a, detachment of soldiers to march round to 
the House of Commons. On his arrival at Westminster, he 
stationed guards at the doors and in the lobby of the House, 
and led round another body to a position just outside the 
room in which the members were seated. He then entered 
alone, without noise, " clad in plain black clothes, with gray 
worsted stockings," as was his custom when he was? not in 
uniform. Vane was speaking, and passionately descanting 
on the urgency of the bill, Cromwell sat down in his usual 
place, where he was instantly joined by St. JFoJm, to whom 
he said, " that he was come to do that which grieved him to 
the .very soul, and that he had earnestly with tears prayed 
to God against. Nay, that he had rather be torn in nieces 
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thaii do it; btlt there "was a necessity laid upon him therein, 
in order to the glory of God and the good of the nation." St. 
John answered, "that he knew not what he meant; but did 
pray that what it was which must be done, might have a 
happy issue for the general good ;" and so saying, he returned 
to his seat. Yane was still speaking, and Cromwell listened 
to him with great attention. He was arguing the necessity 
of proceeding at once to the last stage of the bill, and with 
that view, adjured the House to dispense with the usual 
formalities which should precede its adoption. Cromwell, at 
this, beckoned to Harrisofc. " Now is the time," he said ; " I 
must do it!" u Sir," replied Harrison, anxiously, "the work 
is very gifeat and dangerous." u You say well," answered 
Cromwell, and sat still for another quarter of an hour. Yane 
ceased speaking ; the Speaker rose to put the question, when 
Cromwell stood up, took off his hat, and began-td speak. At 
first,, he expressed himself in terms of commendation of tbe 
Parliament and its members, praising their zeal and care for 
the public good ; but gradually his tone changed, his accents 
and gestures became more violent ; he reproached the mem- 
bers 6f the Souse with their delays, their covetousness, their 
self-interest, their disregard for justice. "You have no heart 
to do anything for the public good," hb exclaimed; "your 
intention was to perpetuate yourselves in power. But your 
time is come ! The Lord has done with you ! He has chosen 
ether instruments for the carrying on His work* that are 
more worthy. It is the Lord hath taken me by the hand, 
and set me on to do this thing." Yaiie, Wentworth, and 
Martyn rose to reply to him, but he would not suffer them 
to speak. " You think, perhaps," he said, " that this is not 
parliamentary language ; I know it ; but expect no other lan- 
guage from me." Wentworth at length made himself heard j 
he declared that this " was indeed the first time that he had 
ever heard such unbecoming language given to the Parlia- 
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raent; and that it was the more horrid, in that it came from 
their servant, and their servant whom they had so highly 
trusted and obliged, and whom, by their unprecedented 
bounty, they had made what he was." Cromwell thrust his 
hat upon his head, sprang from his seat into the centre of the 
floor of the House, and shouted out : "Come, come, we have 
had enough of this; 111 put an end to your prating— Call 
them in !" he added briefly to Harrison ; the door opened, 
and twenty or thirty musketeers entered, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Worsley. 

"You are no Parliament," cried Cromwell; "I say, yoti 
are no Parliament! Begone! Give way to honester men." 
He walked up and down the floor of the House, stamping 
his foot, and giving his orders. " Fetch him down," he said 
to Harrison, pointing to the Speaker, who still remained in 
his chair. Harrison told him to come down, but Lenthall 
refused. " Take him down," repeated Cromwell ; Harrison 
laid his hand on the Speaker's gown, and he came down 
immediately. Algernon Sidney was sitting near the Speak- 
er. " Put him out," said Cromwell to Harrison. Sidney did 
not move. " Put him out," reiterated CromwelL Harrison 
and Worsley laid their hands on Sidney's shoulders, upon 
which he rose, and walked out. " This is not honest," ex- 
claimed Vane, " it is against morality and common honesty !" 
"Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane!" replied Cromwell; 
"you might have prevented this extraordinary course ; but 
you are a juggler, and have not so much as common honesty. 
The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane I" And, amidst 
the general confusion, as the members passed out before him, 
he flung nicknames in the face of each. "Some of you are 
drunkards !" he said, pointing to Mr. Challoner ; " some of 
you are adulterers !" and he looked at Sir Peter Wentworth ; 
" some of you are corrupt unjust persons !" and he glanced at 
Whitelocke and others; then, turning to Henry Martyn, he 
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said, "Is awhoremafiter fit to sit and govern?' 1 He went 
up to the table on which the mace lay, which was carried 
before the Speaker, and called to the soldiers, " What shall 
we do with this bauble ? here, take it away." He frequently 
repeated: "It is yon that have forced me to this, for I have 
sought the Lord night and day, that he would rather slay me 
than put me upon the doing of this work.' 7 Alderman Allen 
told him, " That it was not yet gone so far, but all things 
might be restored again ; and that, if the soldiers were com- 
manded out of the House, and the made returned, the public 
afiairs might go on in their course." Cromwell rejected this 
advice, and called Allen to account for some hundred thou* 
sand pom&dd, which, as. Treasurer of the army, he had em- 
bezzled. Allen replied, " That it was well known that it bid 
not been his fault that his aoofrint was not made up long since ; 
thai, be had often tendered it to the House, and that he asked 
no favor from any man in that matte* " Cromwell Ordered 
him to be arrested, and he was led off by the soldiers. Th& 
room waa noisr empty ; he seized all the papers, took the 
J>is6olution-Bill front the Clerk, and put ft under his oloak ; 
after whieh he left the House, ordered the doors to be shut, 
and returned to Whitehall. 1 
At Whitehall, he found several of h» officers, who hsd 

1 Wnitelocke, p. 554; Leicester's Journal, pp. 1S&— 141; Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, pp. 293, 194; Old Parliamentary History, vol. xx. £. 128; Heatfc's 
ehroriicte, p. 628; Bates, Blencha* Hotutua Nuperoriim, part il. p. 284 f 
JSefeard's History of England, voL ii. p. 744 ; PeclE'* Memoirs of Oliver Crom- 
well, pp. 34—36; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, vol. vii. pp. J— 7; 
Burton'* Parliamentary Diary, vol iii. pp. 96, 200, 

In giving an Account of the expulsion of the Long frirlkment to M. Sei*- 
vie*, In a latter dated May 3, 1663, H. de Bordeaux gives some details vrhicfc 
I have not thought it right to insert in the text, as I find them mentioned by - ' 
no contemporary English writer. They, moreover, appear to me very impro- 
bable, as they are at variance both with the general character of the event, 
and with all other accounts of it. But the letter which contains them de- 
serves publication, and will be found in Appendix XXV. 

27* 
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remained there to wait the event. He related to them what 
he had dotie at the House. " When I went there," he said, 
" I did not think to have done this. But, perceiving the 
Spirit of God so strong upon me, I would not consult flesh 
and blood." A few hours later, in the afternoon,' he was in- 
formed that the Council of State had just assembled in its 
ordinary place of meeting, in Whitehall itself, under the 
presidency of Bradshaw. He went to them immediately, 
followed only by Harrison and Lambert. " Gentlemen," he 
"said, " if you are met here as private persons, you shall not 
be disturbed ; but if as a Councilof State, this is no place 
for you ; and since you can't but know what was done at the 
House this morning, so take notice that the Parliament is 
dissolved." " Sir," answered Bradshaw, " we have heard 
what you did at the House in the morning, and before many 
hours all England will hear it. But, Sir, you are mistaken 
to think that the Parliament is dissolved ; for no power un- 
der heaven can dissolve them but themselves. Therefore 
take you notice of that" All then rose and left the room. 
On the following day, the 21st of April, this announcement 
appeared in the Mercurius Politicus^ which had become 
Cromwell's jourtal: "The Lord-General delivered yesterday 
in Parliament divers reasons wherefore a present period 
should be put to the sitting of this Parliament, and it was 
accordingly done, the Speaker and the members all depart- 
ing. The grounds of. which proceedings will, it is probable, 
be shortly made public." And, on the same day, a orowd 
collected at the door of the House to read a large placard 
which had probably been placed there during the night by 
some Cavalier who was overjoyed at finding his cause avenged 
on the republicans by a regicide ; it bore this inscription : — 

" This House to be let, unfurnished." 1 

1 Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 194; Mexouxius Politiena, No. fiO, p. 288; For- 
0ter*s Statesmen of the Commonwealth, toI. t. pp. 66—69. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(Page 71.) 
M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 21 Jain, 1649. 
.... II s'ltait propose de conferer quelques dignites dans le festin 
qui a 6te* fait par la ville au Parlement et aux officiers de Farmee, ce 
qui a 6t6 remis a un autre temps. Lorsque le speaker j arriva, le 
maire de Londres vint au-devant de lui, et com me reconnaissant la 
souverainete de l'Etat en sa personne, en quality de chef du Parle- 
ment, lui remit la masse et Tepee, ainsi qu'il s'est toujours ci-devant 
pratique aux rois . . . 

(Archives c|*s affaires Itrangeres de France.) 
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(Page 190.) 

M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 30 Jain, 1650. 
After having given an account of the assassination of Ascham, at 
Madrid, he goes on to say : — 

La nouvelle en fut sue des hier matin ; et ce jourd'hui l'ambassa* 
deur d'Espagne en a recu un expres dont il a donne avis au conseil 
d'Etat, qui lui a envove le maitre des ceremonies pour en savoir le 
detail et remercier le roi Catholique de la diligence dont il a use* pour 
trouver les coupables, et de la justice que Ton maude qu'il en fera 
faire. Si le dit roi edt fait autant d'etat de Tenvoy6 de ses messieurs 
ici qu'euxm§mes en ont fait de celui de la province de Hollande, il 
n'eut pas £te loge* dans une miserable hotellerie, ni abandonne* de sort4 
que, si le remords d'une mauvaise action n'eut aveugle* ceux qui Font 
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commute, il n'y en aurait point eu de tlmoins. Je le reaeontrai un 

pea avant qu'ii parttt d'ici, et parce que je le connaissais asses 
familierement, lui dis que j'avais regret de ee que nous Pallions perdre, 
que est un terme assez ordinaire & notre langue en pareil cas; oe 
qu'il expliqua comme si je lui eusse prddit la m£me destines qxx'k 
Dorislaus, qui lui est arrivee ; dont il fut tout echaufiS, jnsqu'a* ee 

que je lui eus fait entendre ma pensee Cet aeeident ne saurait 

rien alt£rer de la bonne intelligence que Ton suppose 6tre entre cet 
Etat et l'Espagne, maia plutdt fournir moyen de la cimenter dans les 
remerciments et les compliments qui se feront reciproquement sur ce 
sujet. Je sais qu'en toutes choses ces gens-ci la favorisent au preju- 
dice de la France. 

(Archiyes des affaires Itrangeres de France.) 
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(Page 192.) 

I.— DELIBERATION ON THE STATE COUNCIL OF SPAIN ON THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE ASSASSINATION OF THE ENGLISH 
RESIDENT, ANTHONT ASCHAM. 

Madrid, Jtae 29, 1660. 
Sire : The Council of State, at which were present the Duke of 
Medina de la Torres, Don Francisco de Melo, the Marquis of Caste! 
Rodrigo, and the Marquis of Valparaiso, has taken into its serious 
consideration the evil effects which may accrue to your Majesty's 
interests in consequence of the geath of the Resident sent to this 
court by the Parliament of England, and of the person who served as 
his interpreter. Although this event was of such a character that it 
was impossible either for your Majesty, or for your ministers, to pre- 
vent it, for no one could have believed that it could have occurred at 
your Majesty's court and under your eyes, and no suspicion of it was 
awakened by any indication whatever — nevertheless, the Council of 
State is of opinion that the crime is of the utmost gravity on account 
of the circumstances which accompanied it, as the Resident had come 
hither under the favor of the shelter and protection of your MajeBty. 
If such a crime were left unpunished, or did not receive exemplary 
chastisement, no one would believe himself in safety at your Majesty's 
court. Moreover, the Parliament of England might be filled with 
great resentment, and take some serious measure to obtain satisfaction, 
as it is to be feared it will do. Although your Majesty has already 
sent orders to the Court of Alcaldes to proceed as expeditiously as 
possible in this affair, that justice may be promptly done, the Council 
is of opinion that they are acting with greater slowness than the ease 
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requires; for it is an affair ia which your Majesty's service and 
authority are deeply interested — one of those affairs, indeed, which 
should, without neglecting the requirements of justice, he despatched 
more quickly than is now the case, for it cannot admit of any negoti- 
ations whatever. For all these reasons, the Council considers it to he 
its duly to represent this to your Majesty, and to say that it will he 
accessary, as speedily as possible, to send a new order to the President 
of the Council, to declare to him that your Majesty's service requires 
that this affair should bo proceeded with, within the strict limits of 
justice, and with as much haste and vigor as it is possible to apply to 
it. All that is done must be immediately reported to your Majesty, 
for the affair requires to be expedited and decided. Your Majesty 
will order whatever it may please you to command. 

IL— RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING, IN PUR- 
SUANCE OF THE ADVICE GIVEN BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE RESIDENT OF 
THE PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND, AND WITH REGARD TO THE 
PUNISHMENT OF HIS ASSASSINS. 

Madrid, October, 1650. 

1. In pursuance of the deliberations of the 3d of April, on the 
receipt of letters from the Duke of Medina Celi, in which he an- 
nounced the arrival of the Resident of the Parliament in the port of 
Cadiz, his Majesty ordered that the duke should send him forward to 
Madrid, taking all necessary measures for his safety, and causing him 
to travel by the roads not infested by brigands. Letters to this effect 
were sent to the duke, who directed that the Resident should be ac- 
companied by Don Diego de Moreda. 

2. At another deliberation, on the 7th of June, his Majesty was 
informed of the arrival of the Resident at Madrid, and of his death, 
as well as that of his interpreter. On the same day the letters of 
credence were examined which the Resident was to have delivered to 
his Majesty, and information was received of the arrest of the five 
Englishmen who had assassinated him. His Majesty ordered that 
letters should be written to Don Alonzo de Cardenas, to inform him of 
the occurrence and of the promptitude with which the assassins would 
be brought to trial, and to direct, him to declare to the Parliament, 
that if they would send another person in the place of the assassinated 
Resident, they might do so. At the same time, bis Majesty decided 
that an answer should be. sept to the Parliament on the occasion of 
this event, and that this answer should serve Don Alonzo as his cre- 
dentials on other occasions. All this was done conformably to the 
resolutions of his Majesty. . 

3> M Writer deliberation, on the 8th of the same month of June, 
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the Council met in plmo to discuss the form of address to be used m 
letters destined for the Parliament. On this point, his Majesty coin- 
cided with the opinion of the Marquis of Oastel Rodrigo. 

4. On the 15th of Jnne another deliberation waft presented to his 
Majesty, on the subject of a report from the President of the Council, 
stating that the aggressors demanded that, at their trial, the scutcheon 
and insignia found on the dead body underneath his clothes, should 
be produced, as well as the books which he had at his house. On 
this subject the Council represented to his Majesty that this should 
not be done until the said objects had been, in the first instance, hand- 
ed over to the secretary who accompanied the Resident, for public 
faith could be observed only in this manner. The Council was of 
opinion that the trial of the culprits should be regularly conducted, 
but that the proceedings should be abridged as much as possible ; as 
to the papers which might be made public and produced at the trial, 
it was for the criminal tribunal to decide, without any supreme action 
or secret interference on the part of his Majesty. These are the 
principles according to which it was judged fitting to proceed in this 
affair, and his Majesty was pleased to give them his sanction and ap- 
proval. 

5. At another deliberation, on the 8th of August, the Council, by 
its own movement, brought under his Majesty's consideration certain 
acts of maritime warfare on the part of the Parliament; and reminded 
him how powerful and irresistible the naval forces of the Parliament 
are; on this occasion also, the Council remarked that it had received 
no information as to the progress of the proceedings against the assas- 
sins who had murdered the Resident of the Parliament It appeared 
to the Council that there had been great delay in pronouncing upon 
this affair, and executing his Majesty's orders : it was an affair which 
must not be lost sight of, on account of the reasons which have been 
already adduced at several deliberations ; and the Council considered 
that these delays might inspire the Parliament with some resolution 
that would compel his Majesty sooner or later to take measures which 
he could now adopt without any embarrassment. The Council was of 
opinion that biB Majesty should order the President of the Council to 
terminate this affair without further delay. To which his Majesty 
deigned to reply in these words : " The affair is diligently pursued, 
and rapidly advancing/' 

6. Another deliberation took place on the 3d of September, on the 
subject of letters received from Don Alonso de Cardenas, dated hi the 
months of June and July, as well as of a letter which the Parliament 
had written to his Majesty to express their feelings with regard to the 
assassination of the Resident, and their hope that his Majesty would 
loyally execute justice on the murderers; for, they said, if such crimes 
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could be committed with impunity, in his Majesty's dominions, on any 
pretext whatever, they would inevitably be compelled to break off all 
relations between the two countries. These letters were read in pleno 
ooncilio ; and, after having reflected' on Don Alonzo* s statements with 
regard to the forces of the Parliament, and the feeble condition of the 
royalist party in England : the Council, among other recommendations 
on the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Englishmen 
who have been arrested as guilty of the assassination, represented to 
his Majesty that the letter of the Parliament appeared to be an honest 
and respectful declaration that war would ensue unless, in some way 
or other, satisfaction were given them by the exemplary punishment 
of the crime which had been committed. This letter appeared to 
merit particular attention on the part of the Council, for it was evi- 
dently written under extra-judicial and incomplete notions of the affair, 
as Don Alonzo had not yet taken measures for placing in the hands of 
the Parliament the letter which his Majesty had addressed to them on 
the subject. The Council, therefore, deemed it expedient to remind 
his Majesty of what they had already expressed more than once, 
namely, that by this assassination the royal authority and dignity of 
his Majesty had received a serious injury, inasmuch as the Resident 
had come into Spain, under the safeguard of the public faith, and the 
protection of his Majesty ; for which reasons it would be inexcusable 
to let the offenders go unpunished. 

7. Another deliberation took place on the 7th September, on the 
subject of a letter from Don Alonzo de Cardenas, dated on the 4th of 
August, in which he informed the king that the news had been pub- 
lished in London that the assassins of the Resident of the Parliament 
had been restored to the sanctuary of Church; in his letter Don 
Alonzo stated that the English Government was highly indignant at 
this, and made loud complaints, threatening to enforce satisfaction if 
it were not immediately given. On this occasion, the Council of State 
again represented to his Majesty how important it was, for all sorts of 
reasons set forth in the deliberation, to punish the assassins of the 
Resident ; it can only repeat to his Majesty that it would be well for his 
Majesty to deign to decide this affair as speedily as possible, by send- 
ing the letter which Don Alonzo had just written on the subject, to 
the tribunal before which this affair is pending. 

8. On the 9th of September there was another deliberation of the 
Council in plena, and they transmitted to his Majesty the two delibera- 
tions above mentioned, as well as a third adopted after a special meetr- 
ing. The Council discussed the question whether they should send to 
Don Alonzo an acknowledgment of the reception of his despatches, 
particularly of that in which he mentions the demands made by the 
Parliament in regard to the title and protocol which should be used in 

VOfc. I.— 28 
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addressing it. The Council waft of opinion that it would be advisable 
for the punishment of the assassins of the Resident to precede the 
despatch of an answer to Don Alonzo. To which his Majesty 
replied as follows : " Act in conformity to the opinion of the Council, 
but send no answer to Don Alonzo until I give orders to that effect/' 

9: Finally, after the deliberation of the 15th of the present month 
of October, in pleno concilia on the subject of the despatches recently 
received from Don Alonzo, to the end that his Majesty should answer 
the Parliament and give it the titles which it demands, or else permit 
his ambassador to leave his post, and also in order to press the con- 
clusion of the trial of the assassins of the Resident of England, his 
Majesty deigned to decide as follows : — 

" In regard to the affair of those persons who have assassinated the 
Resident of the Parliament, I have given the necessary orders that 
they shall be proceeded against with all possible attention and as 
speedily as may be, without any contravention of the rules of justice; 
for at the same time I have recommended that everything shall be 
done according to the law, that there shall be no hurry, and that no 
reason of State shall cause more to be done than is just and right. I 
would rather lose my dominions than fail in doing that which is my 
first duty, and my Council of State will never advise me to do other- 
wise. If, as is probable, there should be any delay in pronouncing 
the sentence, Don Alonzo shall be informed of the state in which the 
affair stands, and we will send him a statement in the form proposed 
by the Council." 

III.— DON ALONZO DE CARDESfAS TO DON GERONIMO DE LA TORRE. 

London, December 20, 1650. 
Dear Sir : I was very much in want of the favor which you did 
me in writing to me what you wrote in your letter of the 25th of 
October, which reached me with his Majesty's Despatch of the 24th, 
for, judging from what I see, I shall have still to wait and endure a 
great deal. The people here are impatient at finding so many delays 
in receiving the satisfaction which they have demanded, and I have 
no human means of appeasing them. . . . What gives me most pain 
is to see that all my efforts will have been purely thrown away ; that 
the interests of his Majesty will have been compromised, and that we 
shall lose the great advantage of maintaining disunion between this 
government and our enemies ; when a remedy is sought for the evil, 
then it will be perceived that the opportunity has slipped away, and 
that the orders have come too late. I greatly fear that that unfortu- 
nate occurrence, the assassination of Ascham, may be the cause of much 
embarrassment and unpleasantness, unless punishment be immediately 
inflicted on the culprits, who so voluntarily and so blindly exposed 
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themselves to such evident danger, and deprived us of all the advan- 
tages which we might otherwise have gained from England. It is 
truly extraordinary that in so atrocious a case means have not yet been 
found to bring it to an end, and that there should be members of the 
clergy in Spain who justify the crime, without making any distinction 
between particular cases and a crime so public and serious — a crime 
by whioh his Majesty's authority is outraged, and the interests of the 
State compromised, and from which immense inconveniences may pro- 
bably result. 

As to the war with Scotland, I may tell you that independently of 
the siege of the citadel of Edinburgh, which is already very far ad- 
vanced, news have been received here of another defeat which General 
Cromwell has inflicted on the Scots, who have lost three thousand 
men, killed, wounded, and prisoners. The news from Ireland is, that 
the Catholics, finding it impossible to maintain their position, propose 
to send delegates to the Parliament to attempt an accommodation with 
it, and to obtain the best conditions possible. 

(Archives of Simancas.) 
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(Page 193.) 

I.— LOUIS XIV. TO CROMWELL. 

Saint-Germain, 2 Fdvrier, 1649. 
Monsieur Cromwell, j'ai le coeur si touchl du mauvais 6tat auquel 
est r&luit mon frere, oncle et cousin, le roi de la Grande-Bretagne, 
que je ne puis plus longtemps dissiinuler, sans etre folaire* des ve>ita- 
bles intentions de ceux qui ont sa personne royale en leur pouvoir, ne 
pouvant pas m'imaginer que ce qui s'est dit ici puisse avoir autre fin 
que de justifier son innocence, afin de faire honte a tous see aoeueateurs; 
et comme vous Stes un de ceux quiy pouvez beaucoup contribuer, je vous 
6cris oelle-ci en particulier, de l'&vis de la reine regente notre dame et 
mere, qui vous sera rendue par le sieur de Yarenne, conseiller de mon 
conseil d'etat et Tun de mes gentilshommes ordinaires, que j'cnvoie 
expres pour vous faire connaitre que vous avez en main une occasion 
de vous signaler, en faisant une action juste en faveur de votre souve- 
rain ; en usant bien du pouvoir que les armes vous ont donne* sur lui, 
pour le remettre dans sa dignite* et dans ses droits, ce qui vous serait 
avantageux par la recompense que vous auriez mentee, et par le bien 
qui en reviendrait k votre patrie, le repos de laquelle vous devriez 
procurer : et ce faisant, je vous en serai oblige^ et vous donnerai de 
solides effets de ma bonne volonte\ Je veux bien juger de votre in- 
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terieur, et croire que voita vous servirez de Foccasion poor redooner k 
votre prince les marques de la grandeur et l'autorite* qui lui appartien- 
nent, faisant une chose fort glorieuse et qui vous rendra digue de 
toutes les gr&ces et faveurs, particulierement de la royaute, et qui vous 
seront assurers par la parole que je vous ai donnee, et par ce que mes 
intentions vous seront plus particulierement expliquees par M. de 
Bellievre, mon ambassadeur, et par ledit Sieur de Varenne, en qui 
vous prendrez toute creance. Je m'en remets a «eux de s'&endre 
davantage sur ce sujet, et cependant je prierai Dieu qu'il vous ait, 
etc. 

IL— LOUIS XIV. TO FAIRFAX. 

2 Femer, 1649. 
Monsieur le gln&al Fairfax, nous avons toujours cru que vous avie* 
pris le commandement des armies d' Angleterre avec cette seule inten- 
tion d' assurer le repos des peuples sons la juste et legitime domination 
de leur roi, et nous ne pouvons pas nous imaginer que sa personne 
royale, eiant tombee sous votre pouvoir, puisse davantage etre mal- 
traitee, et que, si vous avez quelques raisons qui vous aient engage 
d'en venir si avant, vous serez maintenant plus eclair£, et, apres avoir 
reconnu ce qui est seul de sa dignity ne perdrez pas l'occasion d'agran- 
dir votre fortune en r£tablissant la sienne. En quoi, si mes prieres 
peuvent §tre efficaces, et qu'il se traite quelque accommodement en la 
conjoncture pr&ente, non-seulement je vous en saurai gr£, mais je veux 
Stre le garant de l'execution des promesses qui vous seront faites par 
ledit roi, mon frere, oncle et cousin ; et faisant reflexion sur oe qui 
vous sera plus particulierement expose* par M. de Bellievre et par le 
Sieur de Varenne, je prends sujet de bien esp£rer de votre humeur 
geneYeuse, qui donnera beaucoup d'eclat a sa reputation, si rinnocence 
du roi est manifested; et ne pouvant m'imaginerqu'on voulut mepriser 
mes instances en une chose si juste et si raisonnable, et qui me tient 
an cceur par le lien du sang et de la fraternity, aussi je me persuade 
qu'apres avoir oul ce que j'ai mis en creance sur mon ambassadeur et 
sur ledit Sieur de Varenne, vous prendrez des resolutions conformes b> 
l'honneur de votre profession, et a ce que doit un sujet a son roi et a 
sa patrie. Sur vos assurances, je prierai Dieu qu'il vous ait, etc. 

(Manuscrits de Brienne. — Bibliothfeque Imp6riale, Paris.) 
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(Pages 195, 213.) 

I.— DON ALONZO BE CARDENAS TO THE KING (PHILIP IV.) OP 

SPAIN. 

London, January 16, 1649. 

Sms: In my despatch of the 18 th December, I informed your 
Majesty of what the army of the Independents had done up to that 
day, since their arrival in London. Matters have since proceeded with 
great rapidity, to terminate in the position in which the affairs of the 
king (Charles I.) are at this moment. He has been transferred from 
Hurst Castle to Windsor, distant about twenty miles from this place; 
there he is kept confined under a strong and trusty guard ; no one k 
allowed to speak to him ; he has been refused the materials necessary 
for writing; and the small number of servants who have been left 
him, have been forbidden to kneel when they serve him, and to ob- 
serve in their treatment of him the customary ceremonies and forms 
of respect with which he was formerly attended : in the printed publi- 
cations, issued to-day, he is named simply Charles Stuart, without any 
other titles. Apart from the insolence of this proceeding, there is in 
it an infringement of his rights, for even if he should be deprived of 
the crown of this kingdom, there would still remain to him the crowns 
of Scotland and Ireland, of which the Parliament cannot strip him. : 

The Queen of Great Britain has written to the Parliament and to 
General Fairfax, &nd the ambassador of France has received letters 
addressed to the Parliament It is said that it (the Parliament) has 
not opened them on the ground that the address was not couched in 
the form prescribed; and it is rumored that they contained a request 
for a eafe»conduct to take leave of the king hefwe his Majesty is 
brought to trial. 

For some days, a report has been current here that an ambassador 
will be sent from France to interpose on behalf of the king; but as 
yet it is not stated who this ambassador will be, for the Prince of 
Cond6, who was mentioned as the probable envoy, will have enough 
to do at home. According to the last news received here, there have 
been tumults in Paris, which compelled their most Christian Majesties 
to escape from that capital, on the eve of the Epiphany. In the same 
manner there has been a report here— propagated, as I believe, by 
persons who are friendly to the king — that your Majesty was about 
to send an extraordinary ambassador for the purpose of making inter- 
cessions of the same character ; and two days ago, when it became 
evident that the king's cause was becoming more and more desperate, 
a person, sent by other persons belonging to the royal and presbyterian 

28* 
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parties, came to me to persuade me that, as the cause of all kings was 
at stake, and as it was important that monarchy should be preserved 
in the person of King Charles I., it was my duty, in your Majesty's 
interest, and to make good the expressions of friendship which your 
Majesty has always used towards King Charles — it was my duty, I 
say, to demand an audience of both Houses of Parliament and of the 
Council of War, and to employ my good offices with the promptitude 
which circumstances required, by declaring that your Majesty would 
strongly resent the* proceedings which have been taken in regard to 
the long, and by making use even of threatening language ; he added, 
that such a step would afterwards be appreciated by the king's sons, 
the probability being that the crown will revert to one of them. While 
expressing my sorrow at seeing matters brought to such an extremity, 
and dwelling very forcibly on the impression which the news would 
cause your Majesty, I replied that I had no doubt that your Majesty 
would, if necessary, appoint an extraordinary ambassador to represent 
you here, or would deign to give me special orders to take the steps 
suggested; but that, without such orders, I did not venture to under- 
take a matter of such a nature and of so much weight and importance. 
This same person told me that he believed that the Queen of Great 
Britain would write to me, to beg me to employ my' good offices ; but 
I doubt whether she will do so, for it is probable that she will have 
understood that, as my excuses may rest on want of instructions, I 
should not fail to allege that excuse to her ; especially as the queen 
cannot be ignorant that, whatever exertions may be used, nothing will 
prevent the Parliament and army from pursuing the course which they 
have adopted towards the king. The Independents, either with a view 
to conciliate the English Catholics and to prevent them from making 
any demonstration in favor of the king, or because such conduct is in 
accordance with the great principle of that sect, liberty of conscience, 
have led the Catholics to hope for such liberty, and they have great 
expectations of obtaining it, or at least of obtaining permission to 
practise their worship, and the abrogation of those penal laws which 
are now in force against them. This is all I have to communicate to 
your Majesty. . . . 

IL— DON ALONZO DE CARDESfAS TO THE KING OP SPAIN. 

London, February 18, 1649. 
Sire : In my despatch of the 12th of this month, I informed your 
Majesty of the melancholy end of the King of Great Britain. I 
have reserved for my present letter an explanation of the turn which 
the affairs of this country are likely to take. The general opinion is 
that the monarchical government will give place to a popular govern- 
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meat, by the establishment of a republic, the plan of which, as I have 
been assured, has already been prepared for some *time, and will be 
published ere long. It is also stated that the present Parliament will 
only last nntil the end of the month of April following ; it will then 
dissolve, leaving a committee of twenty-five persons, or more, invested 
with the supreme authority, until the first Thursday in June, at which 
period it will resign its powers to a new government, composed of a 
national Representative of four hundred persons, appointed by the 
counties and towns of England ; each electoral district will have to 
elect a certain number of delegates, in conformity to the Act which 
the Parliament is to pass before its dissolution ; these delegates will 
be, as it were, the proxies of the town or county which may choose 
them, as were those who up to this time formed the House of Com- 
mons. By this arrangement, there will no longer be a Parliament, 
and the body which it is proposed to create, will differ from Parliament 
by the fact of its sitting permanently ; but those who compose it will 
be elected for only two years. It is believed that this plan has been 
invented^ for the purpose of excluding from the government of the 
country all the nobility and persons of title, unless they are elected 
by some county or town. As the Independents did not think this 
sufficient, the House of Commons decided by vote, on the 16th of this 
month, that in future there should be no Upper House or House of 
Lords. This is part of a system they have adopted with a view to 
efface from the minds of many the grief caused by the execution of 
the king, by making it appear that, when the House of Lords is once 
removed from all share in the government, the affairs of the country 
will remain altogether in the hands of the people, whose power and 
authority will thereby be largely increased. In consequence of these 
resolutions, there will be great changes made in the laws, which, 
hitherto, have been framed m accordance with the monarchical consti- 
tution of the country; these changes are already under discussion, 
and statutes are being prepared abrogating the ancient laws. It is 
hoped that, among the laws destined to be thus abrogated, will be 
included the penal laws concerning the Catholics; a matter which, if 
it really occurs, must be ascribed to the special decrees of God, who 
has desired to manifest the immutability of his designs by affording 
relief, in ways so mysterious and unexpected, to the poor Catholics, 
who have suffered such terrible persecution. Even now, thanks to 
the Independents, the Catholics can appear freely in this capital and 
throughout the country, without any one doing them any harm; 
although it may be feared that this is only a ruse of the Independents, 
in order to conciliate the Catholic party, by modifying the severities 
with which they have been treated by the Presbyterians. 

As the king is no longer living, and his descendants are excluded 
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from the throne, it appears that the credentials of all the ambassador* 
are expired, and that every sovereign will have to grant new letters of 
credence to his envoy, to accredit him not only to the present Parlia- 
ment so long as it lasts, but also to the government which it is pro- 
posed to introduce. It appears that these credentials must be preceded 
by a recognition of this Government as a lawful power, and that it 
will be necessary to use appropriate formalities in addressing it, and 
to treat it as a sovereign, to which title it will lay claim. As this is 
a point of great importance, I have thought it my duty to call your 
Majesty's attention to this subject, that you may be pleased to give 
me such instructions as you may think fit. Through having antici* 
pated these inconveniences, I thought it my duty to represent to your 
Majesty, in my despatch of the 20th of August of last year, which I 
transmitted through the Secretary Geronimo della Torre, that it would 
be to the interest of your Majesty's service, that there should be no 
ambassador here from your Majesty, but only an agent who might 
give an account of all that occurred, until such time as matters re- 
sumed their stability, and it became possible to perceive in what this 
Government was likely to end. Now, I am inclined to believe that, 
if your Majesty adopted this resolution, we should avoid the embar- 
rassment which could not fail to arise in case your Majesty should not 
deign to recognize the Government which it is proposed to create, and 
to renew my credentials ; if that Government were to demand them 
of me, and I could not present them, it would cease to regard me as 
invested with a public character, and as the ambassador of your . 
Majesty. 

The States of Holland had sent two ambassadors to the Parliament 
to intercede on behalf of the late king ; they arrived here on the 5th 
of this month, during tfee night preceding the day on which sentence 
was pronounced against the king. On the 8th, they had an audience 
of the Parliament, and proposed various combinations : they offered 
their mediation on behalf of the king, who, they said, should appear 
for trial whenever required, and the States engaged to give sureties 
for the performance of the promise; but as this proposition was not 
accepted, .the ambassadors begged the Parliament to test satisfied with 
deposing the king, And sparing bis life, and to aoeept the Prince of 
Wales as king in his stead ; they offered the same mediation,, and the 
same sureties in relation to the accomplishment of any agreement that 
might be made with the prince. But the Parliament, before even 
giving an answer to the ambassadors, ordered the execution of the 
sentence, and forbade all persons to proclaim the Prince of Wales, 
king of England and Ireland. The ambassadors are consequently in 
a state of much dissatisfaction and irritation ; one of them is Adrian 
de Pauw, our old friend in Holland — the same who was plenipotentiary 
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for Holland at Monster, at the conclusion of tbe general peace. I 
have seen them already, and have been on terms of friendship and 
correspondence with them ; yesterday they paid me a visit, and mani- 
fested great affection and satisfaction. 

The archduke wrote me a letter on the 6th of this month ; I received 
it on the 10th, the day after the execution of the king; in it he 
ordered me to employ my good offices with all the earnestness neces- 
sary, in requesting a dela*y in the king's trial until the arrival of a per- 
son whom his sovereign had resolved to send specially on his behalf. 
But even if the archduke's letter had not arrived too late, it is certain 
that no human efforts could have prevented the Independents from 
pursuing, towards the king, the course they had once adopted : their 
obstinacy in procuring his death was incredible ; it was based on their 
fears, for his death alone could secure them against tjie consequences 
of the offence of which they had been guilty against him, and his 
existence was an obstacle to the plans which they wish to put in exe- 
cution. This was very evident, not only from the strange and violent 
manner in which his trial was conducted, but also from the rapidity 
with which its conclusion was hastened. On the 23d of January the 
king arrived during the night in London ; on the following day he was 
brought to trial ; on the 6th of the present month of February he 
was condemned, and on the 9th he was executed ; without the loss of 
a single hour either for his trial or for his execution. And, indeed, 
nothing lesa was to have been expected from his judges, for, not only 
were they perfectly illegal, and without any authority to sit in judg- 
ment upon him, but they were his enemies, and the men most interested 
in his ruin. No titled personage or baron took part in his trial ; on 
the contrary, most of them have left London ; a great many have not 
yet returned, and others keep themselves out of sight. The ambassa- 
dors of France and Holland have put themselves and their households 
into mourning; I have done the same; it was a mark of respect due to 
the memory of the king ; and besides, any one who neglected to do so 
would be looked upon unfavorably. May God keep your Majesty ! . . 

III.— DELIBERATION OP THE SPANISH COUNCIL OP STATE CON- 
CERNING THE AFFAIRS OF ENGLAND. 

Madrid, March .13, 1649. 

(At this meeting of the Council of State, the Count of Castrillo, 
and the Marquises of Castel Kodrigo and Valparaiso, took part in the 
proceedings.) 

Summary. — The Council expressed its opinion on the contents of 
the despatches of Don Alonzo de Cardenas regarding the affairs of 
England, and the projects of the French against Ireland. Then fol- 
lows a decision docketed in the king's handwriting, and to the follow* 
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ing effect : " No anawer shall be returned (to Bon Alonie) in reference 
to the excuse which he has used for not interceding with tho Parlia- 
ment on behalf of King Charles I. ; but his conduct shall be approved 
in the negotiation with Abbe* , and in his efforts to create a diver- 
sion from the projects of the French ; no new powers, however, shall 
be given him, for after an event so important and extraordinary as the 
one in question, it is necessary, before adopting any resolution, to see 
the change which will take place in the affairs of England, and to 
examine what it will best suit us to do/ 1 — Executed on the 15th of 
March. Gebonimo de la ^qrbjc. 

Sisjb; The letters of Don Alonzo.de Cardenas, brought by the last 
courier to your Majesty, and to the Secretary Geronimo de la Tone, 
have been laid before the Council, in conformity with your Majesty's 
direction. These letters give your Majesty a detailed account of the 
state of things in England, of the danger to which the king'was ex- 
posed in consequence of the nomination of the judges who were to 
inquire into the charges brought against him, and of the fears enter- 
tained that be would be deprived of life. They mention the rumour 
which prevailed of the arrival of an extraordinary ambassador from 
France to intercede with the Parliament in favor of the king ; and 
they state that, in consequence of this rumour, certain persons belong- 
ing to the royal and Presbyterian parties spoke to Don Alonzo to induce 
him — since it was important to the cause of all kings that monarchy 
should be preserved in the person of the King of England, as well as 
a duty arising from the friendship which your Majesty has always 
manifested for that prince — to demand an audience of the Parliament, 
and to employ his good offices in your Majesty's name, stating that 
your Majesty would be offended if the king were brought to trial ; to 
which Don Alonzo replied that he deplored the danger to which the 
king was exposed, that your Majesty would feel deep grief on learning 
all that had occurred, and that he had no doubt that you would send, 
if necessary, an extraordinary ambassador to employ his good offices, 
or would send to him personally, orders to make the representations 
suggested ; but that, without such orders, he did not dare to engage 
in a matter of such a nature and of such great importance. The des- 
patches of Don Alonzo further state that the Independents have given 
hopes to the Catholics in relation to liberty of conscience, with a view 
to secure their support, and to prevent them from making any demon- 
stration in favor of the king. 

Don Alonzo then relates the manner in which he set to work to 
place Abbe" , an Irishman, who came from Paris, in communica- 
tion with the Parliament This Abbe* gave them to understand, in 
certain conferences which he had with a committee of five persons 
specially appointed to treat this question, that the French had designs 
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on foot against Ireland, of which the members of the committee already 
bad some inkling; be also communicated to them certain papers con- 
cerning this affair, and supplied them with copies of the same. . . . 

.... At that conference, the means were discussed of concluding 
an alliance with your Majesty, either for an offensive and defensive 
war, or for a defensive war only; and the members of the conference 
saw no hindrance to it, except in the embarrassment of their home 
affaire, which did not allow them to act as they could wish abroad. . 

Don Alonzo observes that, in case there is a convention to be con- 
cluded, it will be necessary for your Majesty to send him full and 
sufficient powers, and a supply of money— -which is indispensable, 
especially when one has to deal with so interested a nation as the 
English; 

Don Alonzo next reports that he has done his best to induce the 
English Parliament to maintain friendly relations with the Parliament 
of France, and to encourage it in its resolutions ; he was told that a 
letter would be written to direct the English Resident in Paris to offer 
the assistance of the fleet, as well as other succors. Finally, Don 
Alonzo ends by saying that it would be advisable for your Majesty to 
send some assistance in money to the party of the Irish clergy, as by 
that means we should gain certain persons in that country; and he 

adds, that Abbe* is striving with the greatest zeal to bring about 

an agreement between the English Parliament and the kingdom of 
Ireland, in order that their united forces may drive out the Scots and 
Irish who are marching together under the protection of France. Don 
Alonzo says that he will lend his assistance to this plan, which will 
prove most advantageous to the interests of God and of your Majesty. 
He enters most fully into this subject in his despatches, which the 
Council lay before your Majesty, with their present deliberation. 

The Council, after having conferred on the contents of these des- 
patches, expressed the following opinions: — 

The Count de Castrillo : The first part of the despatch which 
has been laid before the Council, and which was sent by Don Alonzo, 
contains reports of what is passing in England, especially on the sub- 
ject of the imprisonment and trial of the king, and of the catastrophe 
which is expected to occur : this is an affair which, for several reasons, 
may, and must give rise to profound considerations, although it no 
longer requires any order or resolution on the part of your Majesty, 
for it appears that any intervention or remonstrance whatever with the 
Parliament, or with the tribunal appointed to judge this case, would 
be inopportune if what was anticipated has already been accomplished ; 
it is even said that the king of England has already been beheaded. 
The efforts of your Majesty would, therefore, be fruitless, and the 
Count de Castrillo does not think that Spain has taken any such step 
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on other occasions, that is, when other Kings of England have been 
deposed. Besides, when the affair has onoe been placed on a judicial 
footing, it was easy to elude any interference. Only the Count de 
Castrillo could have desired that Don Alonzo should not have said that 
he had no orders from your Majesty, but rather that he should have 
given his questioners to understand that he was expecting orders. 
There willbe great need for reflection as to the answer to be sent him ; 
but in order not to fall into either extreme, we might, alleging as our 
reasons the reports and conjectures which are current on the subject 
of Don Alonzo' s statement, reply 'that his interference would be inop- 
portune ; or we might pass this point entirely in silence. This would 
not be the worst plan to adopt. 

The other part of the despatch concerns the machinations of the 
French, as well as the parley, negotiations, and parties of the kingdom 

of Ireland — the journey which Abb6 has recently made — the 

steps taken by Don Alonzo to obtain his entrance into London, and 
the report of this business and of his conduct in it In the first place, 
he must be approved ; and as it is important, as much as possible, to 
procure the failure of the projects of the French, we might reply to 
Don Alonzo that he must act with this end in view, and maintain, as 
he seems determined to do, for your Majesty's advantage, his friendly 
relations with the members of the clergy and with the old Irish, as 
well as with those who belong to their party, in all that concerns re- 
ligion, for that is your Majesty's principal interest. 

In the remainder of the despatch, Don Alonzo demands of your 
Majesty full powers, in case it were possible, to conclude an alliance 
with England. Setting aside the fact that your Majesty is not greatly 
disposed to conclude treaties with heretics (for this point is well deserv- 
ing consideration), the Count de Castrillo does not think that your 
Majesty should now send the full powers which are requested by Don 
Alonzo. The order of things in England is not yet firmly established ; 
affairs are still in a period of crisis ; causes of great disturbance may 
yet arise; to all which must be added the affairs of France. It ap- 
pears, therefore, more becoming not to decide this matter at this 
moment, and to reply to Don Alonzo that full powers shall not be 
wanting as soon as circumstances shall render them necessary. Let 
him still continue to open the way for negotiations advantageous to 
your Majesty, by thoroughly examining all things, and let him con- 
tinue to report whatever occurs. 

The Marquis de Castel Rodrigo : Although the King of Eng- 
land (Charles I.) behaved very ill towards your Majesty in the affair 
ef Portugal, and under other circumstances, all princes cannot but 
deeply resent that which has happened to him, on account of the affront 
offered thereby to royal dignity generally. On the other hand, the 
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Marquis thinks that great advantages will result therefrom to your 
Majesty, by reason of the hatred and distrust which must necessarily 
spring up between the Independents and France, not only on account 
6? the ties of relationship of the king's widow with France, but also 
because of the fall of the Presbyterians, who belonged to the French 
party. The men now in power will always seek to put down the 
patrons of the Presbyterians; and as the power of France is great, 
they must apply themselves to raise up embarrassments to her 
policy, and to sow divisions in her midst; this they will be better 
able to do than any others, on account of their vicinity, and of their 
understanding with the Huguenots. In this manner, and by this 
means, we may do a great deal without appearing to do anything, as 
the Marquis has already suggested to Don Luiz de Haro. And the 
Marquis even feels no scruple that your Majesty should assist the 
Huguenots of France, for the war which their king has waged against 
them, was not a war of religion, but of politics; he waged it only 
against the walls of their towns, which he destroyed, leaving them the 
free exercise of their religion ; besides, liberty of conscience is admit- 
ted all over France. To this must be added the great prejudice which 
the internal tranquillity of France has occasioned to all Christendom, 
for thereby the Catholic religion has perished in Germany, and the 
island of Candia has fallen into the power of the Turks ; so that all 
that can possibly be done to embarrass the French seems to the Mar- 
quis to be absolutely necessary 

In the opinion of the Marquis, therefore, we should be obliged to ' 
Don Alonzo for what he has done in this respect, and should give him 
express orders to continue to act thus, and to foment these discords by 
all means in his power, keeping always in communication with the 
Count de Penaranda, for, even if peace should be made, it would be 
necessary to act thus in order to preserve it 

.... When circumstances prove favorable, full powers may pro- 
perly be sent to Don Alonzo. For the present, it will be best to tell 
him that they are not sent now for the reasons explained above ; unless 
your Majesty should think fit to transmit them to the Count de Pena- 
randa to be forwarded to Don Alonzo when the opportune moment arrives. 

The .Marquis thinks, with the Count de Castrillo, that, in the answer 
to be sent to Don Alonzo, we should pass over in silence ail that con- 
cerns the intervention he was requested to attempt in favor of the 
king (Charles I.). 

The Marquis de Valparaiso concurred in the opinions ex- 
pressed by his colleagues. 

.... As to Don Alonzo' s statement that the Parliament of Eng- 
land intends to offer aid to that of France, we must encourage it to 4o 
so, and afterwards seek, by all possible means, to. procure its failure, 
VOL. I.— 29 
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even if it should be necessary to spend money on the matter. Don 
Alonzo also should be recommended, as he has such detailed informa- 
tion, from such reliable sources, regarding them ovements and pro- 
ceedings of France, to continue to inform your Majesty of everything 
without neglecting any opportunity for doing so. However, your 
Majesty will ordain whatever may seem good to you. 
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* I.— THE ARCHDUKE LEOPOLD (GOVERNOR OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS) TO THE KING OF SPAIN (PHILIP IV.) 

Brussels, March 4, 1649. 
Henri de Vic, Resident of the late King of England, being on 
the point of returning to the Hague, has requested me to write to his 
master to express my feelings of condolence with him on the death 
of his father (Charles I.), and thus to reply to two letters which he 
wrote me while he was styled the Prince of Wales. There was no 
difficulty about treating with this prince until the moment when Eng- 
land, after having taken the life of her king and legitimate sovereign, 
decided by act of parliament that she would no longer be governed by 
a king, and at the same time stripped the descendants of the defunct 
monarch of their lawful inheritance. As there is at this moment in 
London an ambassador from your Majesty, who ha$ not yet received 
instructions as to the manner in which he is to act towards the Par- 
liamentarians, I felt unwilling to be the first to decide the question, 
how the prince is to be treated, who has been so unjustly and unlaw- 
fully despoiled of his kingdom and dominions. I have heard it stated 
that the Dutch have sent delegates to express their condolence to the 
prince, and that these envoys called him Sire in French, and that 
once even they styled him Your Majesty, but pronounced the word 
indistinctly, and decline to put in writing what they had said verbally. 
Wherefore, I have directed the Secretary of State to explain to the 
English Resident the reasons which prevented my answering the 
prince's letters, and determined me to wait until my master the 
Emperor and your Majesty should have first arranged this matter with 
his master ; I added that, if I were not here as governor of these 
provinces, I should not, in my quality of a son of the Emperor and 
an Archduke of the empire, refuse the prinee a title conferred on him 
by his birth and descent from so long a line of kings. The Resident 
appeared satisfied with my answer, and sent to me to request me to 
write officially to his Majesty the Emperor, and to your Majesty, to 
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beseech you not to fair of performing this pious duty towards his mas- 
ter, seeing that all Europe is in suspense regarding the resolution 
which the two^greatest sovereigns in the world are likely to adopt on 
this matter. Your Majesty will be pleased to acquaint me with your 
orders as to the manner in which I must act under these circum- 
stances. Until then, I shall defer any communications with a prince so 
unfortunate in every respect. God keep your Majesty ! 

II.— FIRST DRAFT OF A LETTER FROM THE KING OF SPAIN 
(PHILIP IV.) TO THE NEW KING OF ENGLAND. 

Madrid, March 10, 1649. 
News of the death of King Charles, your Majesty's father, has 
reached me here from various quarters. I was filled by it with deep 
feelings of grief, on account of the relationship and close friendship 
which united us. I express my great grief at it to your Majesty, and, 
as is just, I communicate to you the pain which that event has caused 
me, as your Majesty will easily understand, by the Councillor An- 
thony Brun, my ambassador in the United Provinces, who will deliver 
these presents to your Majesty, whom may God have in his holy 
keeping 1 

[This draft was afterwards modified; and sent in the following terms : — ] 

THE KING OF SPAIN TO THE KING (CHARLES II.) OF ENGLAND. 
Condolence on the occasion of his father's death. 

April 5, 1649. 
News of the sad event of the death of his Majesty King Charles, 
your Majesty's father, has reached me here from various quarters : I 
have been afflicted by it with the pain and sorrow which could not 
fail to be provoked by circumstances so extraordinary and deplorable; 
for even if there had not existed, to produce these sentiments, either 
the ties of relationship or the intimate friendship which united us, I 
should have found sufficiently powerful motives to grief in the excel- 
lent qualities which were combined in the person of the king, and 
with which God, in his goodness, had been pleased to endow him. I 
can conceive what affliction your Majesty will have felt, both on 
account of your loss, and of the manner in which it occurred ; I can 
assure your Majesty that the affliction which I have experienced, both 
on account of the event and of all its circumstances, is not inconside- 
rable. I beg to express my condolence with your Majesty, and I am 
sure that, thanks to your wisdom and firmness, your Majesty will be 
resigned to the will of God, who disposes all things for the best; and 
this is what I beg your Majesty to do. For this and for all the 
rest; I depend upon what your Majesty will hear from the. mouth of 
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my councillor, Anthony Bran, who will deliver this letter to your 

Majesty. 

(Inside the letter is written : to the new King of England.) 

III.— DELIBERATION OF THE SPANISH COUNCIL OP STATE UPON 
THE DESPATCHES OP THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR IN LONDON, 
AND UPON THE POLICY TO BE PURSUED TOWARDS ENGLAND. 

29th March, 1649. 

Sire : Your Majesty has deigned to command that a meeting of 
the Council of State in pleno be summoned for Sunday evening to 
take cognizance of the letters of Don Alonzo de Cardenas of the dates 
of the 12th, 18th, and 26th of February, as well as of a letter from 
the' Archduke Leopold of the 4th instant In these letters an account 
is given of what has occurred to the King of England, of all the cir- 
cumstances that have taken place until the hour of his death, of the 
turn that affairs are about to take in England, of the resolution of 
the English to allow themselves no longer to be governed by a king, 
of the exclusion of the offspring of the late king, and of their delibe- 
rations upon the form of Government to be adopted in future 

Don 'Alonzo begs to be informed how he is to act in these circum- 
stances, considering that his mission has expired ; he also explains in 
these letters why he has not employed his good offices with the Par- 
liament in favor of the king, as had been demanded of him ; he states 
that he has gone into mourning for the king because the representa- 
tives of France and Holland have done so ; and speaks of the procla- 
mation of the Prince of Wales as king by the Scotch. Monseigneur, 
the archduke, begs likewise to be informed in what manner he should 
treat the Prince of Wales, considering that the representative of that 
Prince has begged him to reply to two letters which he bad sent him 
on his behalf, and to address some words of consolation to him in so 
sad and deplorable a conjuncture. 

The Count de Monterey, the Duke of Medina de la Torres, and the 
Marquises of Castel Rodrigo and Valparaiso have taken part in the 
Council; the Count de Castrillo has excused himself on the plea of 
ill health. The Council, after a lengthened discussion upon the con- 
tents of the said despatches, sets forth the following considerations to 
your Majesty. 

The matter concerning the King of England is a very extraordi- 
nary event, and one worthy of mature consideration, seeing that it is 
the subjects themselves of the King of England who have deprived 
him of life by such detestable means^ and with no other motives than 
those given by Don Alonzo in his despatches. The Council regards 
this event as so evil an example, that it would be a just thing for all 
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princes to unite together to inflict an exemplary punishment on the 
English Parliament. At the same time the Council thinks,, on the 
Other haud, that your Majesty would not he able to embark in it, on 
account of the numerous embarrassing affairs with which you are sur- 
rounded, and of so many pressing wars in which your Majesty is en- 
gaged both in Spain and abroad : the other princes, who ought equally 
to take part in it, are occupied with their own concerns, especially 
the King of France, who is embarrassed by the war he has himself 
stirred up, and by discords and dissensions among his own subjects, 
as everybody knows ; the English Parliament is so powerful that no 
one could now overthrow what it has done ; this same Parliament • 
has testified the intention of maintaining favorable relations with your 
Majesty, in which, far from failing your Majesty, it has rendered you 
service ; further, it would serve to foment the bad understanding" be- 
tween the Parliament and the French, and would accord with the old 
maxim according to which it is always of the greatest advantage to 
Spain to live in peace with England and preserve her friendship. 
Guided by these motives, the Council is of opinion that at present, 
and until time should reveal some other combination, it would not be 
suitable for your Majesty to introduce any change in your policy, but 
that, on the contrary, it would be more advisable to maintain good 
relations with the Parliament. The Council adds that your Majesty 
owed very little to the late King of England, who, immediately after 
the insurrection of Portugal, had received the ambassador of the 
tyrant, forgetting the intimate friendship which bound him to your 
Majesty. All that can be done at present (in the opinion of the 
Council) is to reply to the archduke, by telling him that he can an- 
swer the letters addressed to him by the Prince of Wales, giving him 
the title of " your Majesty" and all his other titles ; the Council is 
also of opinion that, in order to act prudently towards the Parliament 
who might take offence at it, it would be well that the letter (of the 
archduke) should be predated, so that it' might be said that it had 
been written before the news was received that the Parliament had 
excluded the posterity of the late king from the throne. 

The Council thinks that, in the same manner, your Majesty might 
address a letter to the Prince of Wales predated, expressing to him 
the grief which the death of his father had occasioned your Majesty, 
and telling him that this news had reached your Majesty from various 
quarters, and that you were unwilling to lose a single moment in tesr 
tifying your sentiments ; the Council thinks that it would be well to 
send this letter to the archduke, to the end that he should confide itj 
together with that which his Highness shall himself write, to the 
Councillor Brun, who ought to be already in Holland, or nearly there; 
it would be desirable that, on the part of your Majesty, as well as oii 
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that of the Emperor, there was an expression of condolence in suit- 
able fofm,and that the archduke rendered an account to your Majesty 
of what resulted from it, and of everything that occurred. 

The Council conceives that it would be inexpedient to make any 
formal declaration, either in favor of the Prince of Wales or the Par- 
liament, until it is known with greater certainty what course things 
will take ; it would be desirable to make the archduke acquainted 
with these motives, so that he may conform himself to the events 
which may arise. The same instructions ought to be given to Don 
Alonzo, approving at the same time, of his having gone into mourn- 
ing for the King of England; he should equally be told that, for the 
present, no other charge should be made, and that, if any proposals 
of negotiation should be made to him, he ought to listen to them with 
pleasure, and reply that he would render an account of the whole to 
your Majesty. The Council think, that, for the rest, it is better that 
things should go on as before, for there is no reason to think that the 
Parliamentarians desire any change in their relations with Spain, nor 
that they entertain any doubt about the intentions of Don Alonzo to 
treat with them, seeing that the Parliament is only at the commence- 
ment of its career, and that it would best suit it to strengthen its posi- 
tion by the continued residence of the ambassadors of foreign powers. 
If the contrary should happen, Don Alonzo will demand time for the 
opportunity of informing your Majesty. Don Alonzo should likewise 
be recommended to take very particular care to inform your Majesty 
daily, and in all ways, of whatever shall take place in England j it 
will be necessary to write the same thing to the archduke. 

The Council being of opinion that it would be desirable for your 
Majesty to make some manifestation on the occasion of the death of 
King Charles, thinks that the most suitable mode would be for your 
Majesty to go into mourning in the same form as on the occasion of 
the death of the late King Louis of France. 

Your Majesty will command whatever your Majesty pleases. 

IV.— DELIBERATION OF THE SPANISH COUNCIL OP STATE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SEVERAL LETTERS FROM DON ALONZO DE CAR- 
DES AS, TREATING OF VARIOUS MATTERS. 

Madrid, 6th June, 1649. . 
[Written by the King's hand : " Let it be done in conformity with the ad- 
vice of the Council. Executed at mid-day. " Gekonimo de la Torre.] 

Sire : The Count of Monterey, the Duke of Medina de la Torres, 
and the Marquises of Castel Rodrigo, Valparaiso, and Velada, being 
present in Council, have, agreeably to the commands of your Majesty, 
taken into consideration the letters of Don Alonzo de Cardenas, of 
the dates of the 13th and 27th of April, and the 3d of May, in 
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which, among other things, Don Alonzo gives a detailed account to 
your Majesty of the state of English affairs at that period; of the con- 
versation which he had held with an agent of the Parliament relative 
to the desire of the Parliament to maintain friendly relations with 
your Majesty, and to know if an ambassador sent by the Parliament 
would be favorably received in Spain. Don Alonzo also informs your 
Majesty that he has received a letter from Mr. ^Francis Cottington, 
dated from the Hague, in which the latter announces to Don Alonzo 
the resolution taken by his master, the Prince of Wales, of sending^ 
him (Cottington) to Spain, accompanied by another person, for the 
purpose of unfolding to your Majesty the condition of his affaire, and 
of asking for your assistance ; he stated that he had set out in the 
month of May, and passed through Brussels. Don Alonzo relates 
also what he had said in reply. 

The Council, after having examined this subject with very particu- 
lar attention, considers it one of the gravest questions which could 
present themselves, and is of opinion that there is occasion for your 
Majesty's most prudent reflections, since the arrival of Cottington in 
Spain cannot fail to lead to great inconvenience; firstly, because it is 
not yet known what resolutions will be taken in France, with respect 
to the same proposition which has already been, or is about to be 
made by a person sent thither by the same prince (the Prince of 
Wales); and next, on account of the present condition of your Ma- 
jesty's affairs in the midst of the numerous trials with which it has 
pleased God to visit you. The circumstance of the English Parlia- 
ment having likewise proposed to send a person to Spain is attended 
with equally great inconvenience. It would be uudesirable to make 
any declaration before the Parliament shall have well established itself, 
and can offer further guarantees of its durability. All these points 
require mature and profound examination before arriving at any reso- 
lution, and it is certain that there is much to be said on both sides. 
The Council, while in abstaining from expressing one at the present 
time, and until circumstances require it, represents to your Majesty 
that it considers it important (after the intelligence received of the 
departure of F. Cottington and his companion for Spain) to despatch 
a courier with all haste to the archduke to inform him of the con- 
tents of the letters of Don Alonzo de Cardefias on the subject of 
these two points, namely, the arrival of Cottington, and the question 
put relative to the manner in which a person sent by the Parliament 
would be received in Spain; the archduke should be told that, if Cot- 
tington arrives at Brussels, or passes through Flanders, his highness 
should endeavor, in private, and with all possible address, to converse 
with him, and learn (as if it were of his highness' s own accord) with 
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what object he wished to repair to Spain, and with what mission he 
is charged. His highness will tell him in conversation that, consider- 
ing the state of affairs, it would be more correct for him to remain at 
Brussels, to put himself in communication with his highness before 
proceeding further, and to acquaint him with the object of his nego- 
tiation, to the end that he might inform your Majesty of it, and re- 
ceive your reply before he (Cottington) had engaged too far in his 
journey. By circuitous proceedings, and without depriving him of 
hope, but, on the contrary, testifying the utmost good-will, and as- 
suring him of your Majesty's benevolence, and what he might hope 
from it, his highness could . tell him how serviceable it would be, for 
the restoration of the Prince of Wales, that peace should be concluded 
between France and Spain, for that this would be the secret means of 
obtaining the advantages that are desired and proposed to be obtained. 
In order to be able to deliberate with greater certainty, the archduke 
ought to make known to your Majesty the reception events have met 
with in France, what is there proposed to be done, and what reply 
has been made there to the Prince of Wales's envoy. His highness 
should be made to feel of what consequence it is that Cottington and 
his companion should not persist in their intention of coming to Spain, 
and, if possible, that they should not come at all ; at the same time 
addressing them in the terms of friendship and good-will ; and if, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of his highness, Cottington absolutely re- 
solves to come, his highness should allow him to do so, informing 
your Majesty of what has taken place in this respect. 

It will be necessary to acknowledge to Don Alonzo the reception of 
his letters, and to tell him that it would have been better to have 
been less positively explicit with the agent of the Parliament, who 
asked him if a person sent by the Parliament would be well received 
(in Spain) ; in the event of the question being directly renewed, let 
him reply that he will communicate with your Majesty ; but let him 
not say that he has already done so, and let him seek, with all possi- 
ble prudence and address, to avoid this subject; for the rest, Don 
Alonzo can be told that he is left to his own discretion, and that it is 
a question that should remain in suspense until it is known bow far 
the Parliament shall have established its affairs and strengthened its 
power. 

In case Cottington should be already on his way, and the courier 
(hastened from hence) should not arrive in time (to the archduke), it 
will be necessary to send orders to the authorities at Irun and Saint 
Sebastian to the effect that, if Cottington should arrive there, he 
should be detained, that your Majesty should be immediately informed 
of it, and that Cottington should be made to await the reply. This 
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report ought to be sent by an express, and Cottington, during his de- 
tention, should be treated with every politeness. 

Your Majesty, however, will command what your Majesty pleases. 

V.— DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO THE COUNT DE PENARANDA. 

London, 20th June, 1649. 

The despatches forwarded to his Majesty which accompany the pre- 
sent letter, will inform your lordship about the affairs of this country, 
and the manner in which the (English) Government resolved to de- 
clare to me on the 16th instant, that if I did not present new creden- 
tials it would treat with me no longer; this resolution was taken, not 
that any consideration of interest or convenience whatsoever prevented 
the Parliament from continuing its relations with me, but because 
natural pride, stimulated by success, fills these men with an arrogance 
which takes account of nothing. 

This circumstance appears to render necessary my departure from 
hence, supposing that his Majesty has taken the resolution to make 
no formal declaration either in favor of the Prince of Wales or of the 
Parliament, for, in this case, it would be impossible to present new 
credentials. Besides, even when it might be of advantage to do so, 
the single fact that the Parliamentarians have attempted to compel his 
Majesty to the adoption of this step, in a manner so opposed to the 
regard and respect which are due to him, requires that it should be 
well considered whether it would be suitable to present credentials, at 
all events so readily. I doubt not, therefore, that his Majesty will 
give orders for my departure, and in that case I hope permission to 
return to Spain will be accorded me. My health is much in need of 
my native air; and thisjs why I have thought it proper to beg your 
lordship to say a few words to that effect, if necessary, to procure for 
me what I so much require, and at the same time to cause payment 
to be made of the salary due to me, and a sufficient amount for my 
travelling expenses on the road. May God, &c 

VI— DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO THE KING OP SPAIN. 

London, 18th August, 1649. 
Sire : In my despatch of the 24th of July, I informed your Ma- 
jesty that the government of this country was proposing to send to its 
agent, who for two years has resided in Flanders, new credentials, 
which accredit him to the archduke/ I have likewise informed your 
Majesty of the discontent produced here by the news of the inter- 
course which Councillor Brun, as your Majesty's ambassador, has held 
with the Prince of Wales; the copy of the letter which your Majesty 
wrote to the Prince, expressing your condolences on the occasion of 
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the death of his father, has been published ; the title of King of 
Great Britain, which your Majesty employed, has been brought for- 
ward, as well as the manifestations and solemn reception which have 
been made to the Prince in Flanders. The information which I have 
now to lay before your Majesty is this, that immediately these news 
reached here, the Parliament resumed the project of sending agents 
to Spain, France, and other sovereign courts and republics; but as I 
have not heard, up to the present time, that credentials have yet been 
sent to the agent who is at Brussels, and as I have not been informed 
by advices from Flanders that the agent has presented them, it is to 
be supposed that the Parliament has changed its opinion or suspended 
its decision. I am told that ten days ago the question was discussed 
in the Council of State, whether these persons ought to be sent as 
simple agents of the Parliament, or as ambassadors; it is added that 
the first sent ought to be commissioned, to Spain, in the hypothesis 
that he would meet with a better reception there than anywhere else ; 
this is inferred from my sojourn here, for it cannot be admitted that 
it would be otherwise at the very time that your Majesty has an am- 
bassador here. In the event of the envoy of the Parliament not 
being received in Spain, I should be made to leave here with the 
briefest possible delay. 

I am assured that it has been thus decided, and that the same thing 
will be done with respect to the ambassador of Holland, to whom it 
is complained of bitterly that the States-General (with the exception 
of the province of Holland) have not been willing to recognize the 
new Republic, nor to receive as its ambassador a representative of the 
Parliament, who was then at the Hague, and to whom the Parliament 
had forwarded credentials, after the death of Dorislaus, although the 
ambassador of the States, when he came with- Adrien de Pauw to in- 
tercede in favor of the late king, was the bearer of credentials from 
the States-General to the Parliament. It is true, that it was then 
supposed that he was accredited to the Crown (of England), and that 
the Parliament had not yet erected itself into a sovereign power, and 
had not yet changed the monarchical form of government for the 
republican. The Parliament demands that this ambassador should 
now present to it new credentials : disagreement on this subject be- 
tween the Parliament and the States-General begins to make itself 
apparent, and it is especially increased since the vessels of the Parlia- 
ment have seized a ship from Amsterdam, which was on her way to 
Ireland, with a cargo of considerable value, which ship will be con- 
sidered, it is said, as a fair prize, in spite of the proceedings and 
threats made by the ambassador of the States- General, in order to 
obtain its restitution. From this circumstance, the pride of these 
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people may be judged of, and their behavior towards their neighbors, 
although they may have need of them. 

I have begun to take measures, through the medium of certain 
Members of Parliament who show themselves my friends, to make 
these people understand, as if it originated from me alone, that it will 
be of no advantage to them to press their resolution of sending some 
one to Spain, and that if the envoys of the Prince of Wales do not 
proceed to Spain (the Parliament people have heard it spoken of as 
probable that they would proceed thither in consequence of relations 
which have subsisted between the ministers of Flanders and the resi- 
dent at Vic), which I have interpreted as an act of neutrality, I should 
regard it as a prudent resolution on the part of the Parliament not to 
hasten the despatch of its agents till the question has been maturely 
considered, and until the Parliament has strengthened its affairs, and 
firmly established its power. I do not know what will be the result 
of my proceeding, but whatever it may be, I shall render an account 
of it to your Majesty. May God preserve your Majesty, &c. 

VII.— THE COUNT DE PENARANDA TO DON ALONZO DE CARDEffAS. 

Brussels, 3d July, 1649. 
* * * I have read with very particular attention the two copies 
of your despatches to his Majesty, and my opinion is, that everything 
that has occurred was very natural and necessary, for from the mo- 
ment that the Parliament took the resolution to exile the king, and to 
have done with royalty, what probability was there that it would be 
willing to treat with a minister accredited to the king? Your Excel- 
lency has made it known in good time in Spain ; but as your Excel- 
lency has received commands from His Majesty (a copy of which has . 
been likewise sent to me) to furnish an account of everything, and to 
alter his position in nothing, there is no room for discussion or coun- 
sel. Yesterday a courier arrived here in great haste from Spain with 
a despatch for your Excellency ; I have not yet seen it, but the Secre- 
tary, Navarro, has written me a few words about its contents ; the 
sum of it is, that we should endeavor to prevent Cottington from going 
down there (to Spain) on behalf of the King of England, and that 
your Excellency in like manner should prevent an ambassador from 
the Parliament going thither. It is easy to understand the end pro- 
posed by this line of action : it is desired to remain indifferent and 
neutral with respect to both parties; but there is much probability 
that it will happen to us, as usually happens in such cases, that is, of 
letting both parties escape, and quickly ; at the same time, I do not 
see what means exist, for your Excellency or ourselves, of making the 
Parliament people change their opinion who wish to send ambassadors 
or ministers to Spain, at least, of declaring that the king does not 
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wish to receive them, which would be a formal rapture. I will read 
the despatch, if it please God, and will not fail to. tell your Excellency 
what occurs to my mind. It has come most opportunely, for this poor 
devil made his entry into Brussels yesterday with a pomp equal to 
that which it would have, been possible to employ for die reception of 
his father, if he had taken the fancy to come here on his way to Spain. 
Thereupon, I thought it my duty to make known to your Excellency 
all that has taken place. 

The arcnduke was with the army in France, near Guise, when the 
English minister presented himself one day at head-quarters and laid 
before them two things : first, the necessity in which his master found 
himself placed of requesting six thousand doubloons in charity, and 
next, the desire of a friendly interview between his king and the arch- 
duke (it is true that .he has not spoken to me of either one or the 
other). The first condition of this interview was that he should come 
with twenty domestics, without ceremony or reception anywhere ; but, 
little by little, the affair has assumed proportions which have altogether 
changed its character : the minister has desired that the king should 
be formally received at Anvers, here, and every where, with the strictest 
ceremony and with as many salutes of artillery as possible. I have 
known nothing about it, for the orders must have been sent after his 
highness (the archduke) had taken the field ; as, however, it appeared 
to me that the affair was becoming unreasonably serious, and as I 
thought the king would not approve that demonstrations, so disagree- 
able to the Parliament, should be made here, I wrote a few words to 
the secretary Navarro about it, long before reading the king's 
despatches ; but as the business must have been already fairly in pro- 
gress, no great attention has been given to what I said. In truth, the 
English, especially this farce-actor (picaritto) of a resident, have slyly 
insinuated themselves among us; and I begin, to perceive that they 
have two objects in view : first to arouse the jealousy of the Parlia- 
ment and compel it to mistrust the king our master, and afterwards to 
hold out a warning to Cardinal Mazarin by pointing out to him that 
we other Spaniards have done so here without having the same obli- 
gations as the French, and without being connected by such intimate 
ties of relationship. Your Excellency will make whatever use you 
think suitable of this intelligence, for, indeed, it is unreasonable that, 
contrary to the intentions of the king, and to our concerns who have 
so distant a communication with him, these gentlemen should believe 
us fully engaged in the re-establishment of this poor King of England; 
having, indeed, so much business on our hands, it would be very re- 
markable charity in us to excite new enemies. This is all T can say 
at present on the subject ; I reserve saying more about it until I shall 
have made myself acquainted with his Majesty's despatch. 
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It k announced to me that the King of England will set out from 
here in two days to go in quest of his highness ; I have just returned 
from seeing him ; his countenance resembles his father's as strongly 
as possible. 

Via- THE COUNT DE PENARANDA TO THE SECRETARY 
AUG. NAVARRO. 

Brussels, 5th July, 1646. 

I acknowledge to you that these English fatigue me. I perceive 
that they abuse our courtesy, and that it is intentionally and altogether 
in opposition with the intentions and interests of the king our master. 
This is why it appeared to me to be necessary to despatch this courier 
to apprise his highness and the ministers of what has occurred be- 
tween them and me, so that they might act, down there, as shall seem 
most suitable, and attain, if possible, what the king desires. 

In the first place, it should be known, as I am assured, that the 
Whole of this intrigue is conducted by the grand equerry of the queen ; 
his name is Mr. Jermyn, an intimate favorite of the Queen of Eng- 
land, who implicitly follows hie counsels. This Jermyn belongs to 
the Cardinal's coterie ; and all those machinations which tend to make 
Ireland accept the protection of France (about which we know, how- 
ever, from Don Alonzo's despatches) have been conducted on Jermyn' s 
suggestion, and by himself. He is a heretic of the worst description, 
who does not think so mueh of the interests of his master as of main- 
taining himself in the good graces and preserving the favor of the 
cardinal, who furnishes him with the means of existence and support. 
I have bad two conversations with him : the first was sufficiently im- 
pertinent on his- part ; he exhibited his rancor against us with very 
little reserve, as well as the notions and principles of the cardinal, 
with which he is imbued ; but the second conversation, which I held 
with him yesterday evening, was more than impertinent : it was impu- 
dent, and even imprudent ; for, to speak only of his least fault, every 
time he mentioned the two kings, he named the King of France first, 
and afterwards ours, which his master himself would not have done. 
Cottington and the Resident do not conceal the discontent which this 
man excites in them, and do net hesitate to let it be understood that 
the king, the father of the young Prince of Wales, was lost by fol- 
lowing the counsels of the court of Paris, and that his son will be the 
same. 

I have already told you what passed yesterday between myself and ~ 
Cottington ; to-day the Resident came to my house, and in the course 
of conversation, I found a favorable opportunity to speak to him as 
follows : " Mr. Resident — The king my master has no need of fresh 
enemies, he has enough already ; you know with what oourtesy and 
VOL. I.— 30 
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benevolence the king and his highness have treated yon and received 
you here. I see, and we all see, that this; young king goes to the 
school of France, that he is guided by a mother as French, as you 
know, and that he follows the counsels of M. de Jermyn, whose in- 
tentions and dispositions you well know. I speak to you candidly and 
sincerely ; the king will act very unwisely if he send ambassadors to 
the king my master, being himself in France, and the ambassadors 
will do well not to charge themselves ^rith this mission. The kings 
of Spain have always cultivated friendly relations, fraternity, and a 
good understanding with the kings of England, as you know ; but it 
is altogether impossible that the King of England, a courtier of France, 
and the cardinal, should not be suspected by the king my master 
whilst he is engaged in such a raging war with France ; even if that 
should not be, it would be better for the King of England to establish 
himself in some spot where he could have a court of his own, and let 
the French assist him, as they wish to do so ; and as the ties of re- 
lationship and alliance which unite him to the crown of France oblige 
them to do ; and that he should endeavor to induce this crown, out of 
regard for him, to conclude an advantageous peace, without wishing 
that it should be an unjust one. But whilst he does not do so, I re- 
peat to you, he will follow very bad counsel if he sends ambassadors 
to Spain, and the latter would not find themselves very well off. I 
speak frankly to you, and entirely of my own accord, for you can 
plainly see that I have not been able to render any account to the king 
of what I have observed here, nor to receive yet any commands from 
his Majesty on this subject." 

The reply was to thank me, and to say that I had spoken the most 
perfect truth, assuring me at the same time that if one of the king's 
ministers had been present, he would have said the same. Such was 
our conversation, in which 1 began to prepare the way for what the 
king, our master, desires, according to the letter you wrote me ; and 
they cannot suspect that it comes from his Majesty, or that his Majesty 
or his highness have been already pre-occupied with the subject. I 
think my words have produced some effect, and that it will be easy to 
accomplish the king's desire, by following the road into which I have 
struck. In my conscience, I confess to you that I fear there may be 
some persons who think we have gone too far in the politeness shown 
to the prince, and that it ought to be strongly recommended to Don 
Alonzo not to suffer the Parliament to conceive any resentment on this 
account. What can be said in reply, when it is seen that the King 
of France has not yet written a single letter to this poor devil (the 
Prince of Wales), nor made the slightest manifestatation for six 
months that his father's head has been struck off, and when at the 
same time, he (the Prince of Wales) asks and obtains from us all this 
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that the King of France has not done ? It is perfectly certain that 
it is the queen who commands her son what to do, and that she herself 
receives instructions from this Jermyn, who again receives his orders 
from the cardinal. 

With respect to the peace, he has been very impertinent ; he wished 
to know in detail all that had passed, and discussed all the points witji 
me as if he were some grand mediator, or some personage of great 
authority in the world. I have communicated to him the copies of 
the last two letters of the nuncio and the Venetian ambassador, as 
well as the replies that have been made to them. He listens to what 
is said to him, but much more to what he says himself; he speaks 
very slowly. In fine, he is one of the most wearisome personages that 
I have ever known in my life. The Resident told me that he was 
going to see his highness on the part of his master ; so I was desirous 
that the courier who is the bearer of the present should arrive there 
before him. 

IX.— THE COUNT DE PENABANDA TO THE KING OF SPAIN 
(PHILIP IV.). 

Brussels, 6th July, 1649. 
Sire : Whilst his highness the archduke was with the army in 
France, near Guise, the English minister arrived at head-quarters ; he 
wished us to regard him as the man most deserving of confidence in 
those things that relate to your Majesty's service, and he has spoken 
to his highness of his master's strong desire to come to an understand- 
ing with your Majesty, for whom he expresses the greatest respect. 
He announced that his master proposed repairing to Ireland, but pass- 
ing through France on his way, as much for the convenience of the 
journey as to have an interview with his mother; that he would visit 
the camp incognito, accompanied only by twenty persons ; not looking 
to being received with the usual ceremony, or any eclat, and solely 
with the view of seeing his highness, either at the camp or wherever 
his highness might be. The minister has further asked for a gift of 
six thousand doubloons, considered as alms, and given out of com- 
miseration, and to enable his master to prosecute his journey. His 
-highness communicated this proposition to an assembly at which I as- 
sisted; and although the embarrassments and inconveniences which 
might result from it have been represented, especially as your Majesty's 
intentions touching the interest of the prince were not known, still, 
considering the form in which the affair presented itself after the 
propositions of the minister, it was thought that it would be impossi- 
ble, without incurring much blame, to refuse either the interview or 
the pecuniary assistance. The minister did not speak to me upon the 
subject until the matter was resolved upon; but when he did speak to 
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me of it, I told him that this was a grave resolution taken by his 
master, of. going to France, he being so young, and accepting for his 
guidance the instructions of the minister of a Court whose counsels 
had brought the late king to the scaffold ; and this the minister him- 
self acknowledged. I also gave him to understand that this step 
taken by the prince could not but give rise to suspicions, on account 
of all those considerations with which he could not be unacquainted; 
he confined himself to replying in general terms, having already 
attained the object of his mission. His highness arrived here after 
the capture of Ypres; Don Francisco Cottington, and other persons, 
named as envoys extraordinary from the new king to your Majesty, 
have also arrived. The reception which his highness ought to give 
the prince has been discussed, and it was decided that it should take 
place in the park, and without ceremony of any kind. The king 

arrived at , where his highness should have awaited him ; but 

the enemy having commenced a movement on the line of his highness, 
he quitted that place to march by the side of the fleet, leaving prepa- 
rations for the reception of the king according to the conditions agreed 
upon, namely, that it should take place incognito, and without any 
ceremony or publicity ; but the English entirely changed what had 
been agreed upon, by declaring to his highness that they wished the 
king to be publicly received, the citizens to be under arms, salutes of 
artillery to be fired, and other ceremonies to be observed with great 
pomp, This was resolved upon whilst his highness was at camp, and 
it has thus been carried into execution. 

The king is accompanied by a certain M. Jermyn, grand equerry 
and favorite of the queen, sent from Paris, by way of Amiens, to re- 
ceive and accompany the king. This man is a confidant of Cardinal 
Mazarin's, and it is not a very bold conjecture to suppose that this 
change of opinion, touching the reception of the king, was suggested 
and directed by Cardinal Mazarin. I knew nothing of these public 
manifestations demanded by the English, but after having reflected 
upon it I considered the matter deserving of much attention, -seeing 
that we have not yet learned that the French have sent any ambassador 
to express their condolences to the King of England, although so 
many months have already elapsed since his father's death, although 
he is himself so near, and although their obligations are much greater 
than any your Majesty can have. It is an intrigue which has for its 
object that your Majesty should be the first sovereign to endeavor to 
re-establish the King of England on his throne, and that you should 
thus unseasonably expose yourself to make the English Parliament 
your enemy. It was under this sad impression that I decided to speak 
to Cottington yesterday in the terms which your Majesty will be 
pleased to read in the copy of the letter which I wrote the same day 
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to the Secretary Navarro ; and then the minister haying called to see 
me yesterday, I said to him all that is contained in the copy of the 
second letter that I wrote to the Secretary Navarro. * * * 

I have likewise furnished an account of the whole affair to Don 
Alonzo de Cardenas, in the form which your Majesty will be pleased 
to see in the inclosed letter, to the end that he should endeavor to pre- 
vent the Parliament from taking offence, and that he should uphold 
their confidence until it shall please your Majesty to express your will. 
This is all of which it appears to me necessary to inform your Majesty. 
May God preserve your Majesty. 

X.— THE ARCHDUKE (LEOPOLD) TO THE KING OF SPAIN. 

Cambray, 8th July, 1649. 

By the courier whom your Majesty sent to me with despatches rela- 
tive to the affairs of England, I have received your Majesty's letter of 
the 10th ultimo, in which your Majesty orders me to endeavor to pre- 
vent Don Francisco Oottington from repairing to your dominions in 
the capacity of ambassador of the King of Great Britain, and, in the 
event of being unable to dissuade him therefrom, to permit him to 
pursue his journey, reducing matters to the position which has been 
adopted from the beginuing. I think it my duty to remind your 
Majesty that I refused the" title of king to the Prince of Wales before 
informing your Majesty thereof. Your Majesty replied by command- 
ing me to accord him this title, providing that the letter should be 
predated, which could not be done here (at Brussels), from whence 
letters are conveyed in two days to the Hague where the King (of 
England) was then staying. At the same time, your Majesty wrote 
to the king to express your condolences on the occasion of his father's 
death, and you have ordered the Counsellor Brun to offer (by word 
of mouth) the same condolence ; this the counsellor has performed at 
Breda, and he will render an account of the same to your Majesty. 

In order to avoid treating the Prince of Wales as king, as your Ma- 
jesty has done and ordered me to do, I have sent him the passport he 
demanded of me to proceed to his possessions in France; from thence, 
as I am informed by the minister who has been here since the time of 
King Charles I. his father, he means to repair to Ireland. When I 
asked him why he did not set out from Holland itself, he replied that 
it was because he had not sufficient maritime force to cross the English 
Channel, and also because he desired to see his mother, who is still at 
Paris. He has sent Don Francisco Cottington to me in the quality of 
ambassador accredited to your Majesty. I have observed the same 
etiquette towards him which the Archduke Albert observed towards 
the other English ambassadors, according 'to the instructions which I 

30* 
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have received on this subject from your Majesty's former minister* in 
these provinces. 

The king has entered Anvers, from whence he has gone to Brussels; 
I shall see him at Valenciennes the day after to-morrow ; from thence 
he will pass through Cambray to Peronne in your Majesty's do- 
minions. The honors due to the rank of king have been rendered 
him, which it was impossible to avoid from the moment your Ma- 
jesty wrote to him, according him that title* By the first oppor- 
tunity I shall render an account to your Majesty of what he may say 
to me. 

As ta Cottington, whom it is sought to detain here, I have nothing 
to add to what die Count de Penaranda has said in his letters to Augus- 
tin Navarro, the copies of which are annexed to the present, unless it 
is that the English minister, who was here to-day, asked Navarro for 
a passport for Cottington ; I inquired why he wished for one, since his 
master was about to enter France ; I told him that he would need one 
to send ambassadors to your Majesty if he were out of the territory of 
France and in one of your Majesty's States, but not when he was on 
the point of entering France ; the minister appeared satisfied with this 
observation, I shall endeavor to obtain intelligence of the manner in 
which the King of England will b? received in France, and will trans- 
mit it to your Majesty. 

Don Alonzo de Cardefias will render an account to your Majesty of 
the manner in which the English Government has began to act towards 
him in London. He writes me that it is demanded that I shall take 
an agent of the Parliament under my protection who happens to be 
here. Don Alonzo sees no inconvenience in my protecting him ; for 
myself, I hesitate to do so, for fear it should be deemed an act of adhe- 
sion to the. Parliament ; the agent is, however, in sufficiently safe- 
keeping, for those who assassinated Dr. Dorislaus have assassinated 
him, not because he was an agent of the Parliament, bat because he 
had been a public accuser of the late King Charles. Moreover, I have 
not yet resolved upon the reply to be made to Don Alonzo ) both par- 
ties seek to provoke declarations which shall sanction what each desires, 
the king his succession to the throne, and the Parliament its govern- 
ment. May God, &c. 

XI.— DELIBERATION OF THE SPANISH COUNCIL OF STATE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF THE TWO PRECEDING DESPATCHES FROM THE 
COUNT DE PENARANDA AND THE ARCHDUKE LEOPOLD. 

Madrid, 2d August, 1649. 
Sire : The Council of State, at which the Duke de Medina de las 
1 Torres and the Marquises of Castel-Rodrigo and Valparaiso were pre- 
sent, have, conformably to your Majesty's commands, taken into con- 
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mderation the tiro letter* inclosed, one from the Archduke Leopold, 
of the date of the 8th of July, and the other from the Count de Pena- 
randa, of the 6th of the same month, as well as of the documents of 
which they speak. The two letters are in reply to what your Majesty 
has deigned to write on the subject of the etiquette which the arohdulce 
ought to observe, with respect to the King of England, on the occasions 
which might present themselves. The course which his highness has 
thought proper to take has been to follow the etiquette which was 
adopted by the Archduke Albert. These letters also furnish an ac- 
count of the resolution taken to conduct the new King of England 
into your Majesty's dominions, and of his passage to France. The 
Count de Penaranda speaks of it at length, and sets forth inconve- 
niences which might result therefrom to your Majesty's service; he 
epeaks also of the steps that have been and are still being taken, to 
prevent Cottington and another person, sent by the new king, proceed- 
ing to Spain; he finally gives an account of the conversations he has 
held on this subject with Cottington and the King of England's min- 
ister at Brussels, and of the freedom with which he spoke to them. 

The Council, after having long deliberated on these points, and with 
all possible attention, represents to your Majesty that, in the letter 
written on the 10th of April to the Archduke, it was recommended to 
him to make no formal declaration either in favor of the new King of 
England, or in favor of the Parliament, until it was known with greater 
certainty what turn affairs should take, to the end that his highness 
might be able to act in the most suitable manner in the circumstances 
which should present themselves. It was written to the archduke that 
he could reply to the King of England's letters, giving him the title 
of King, Majesty, and all his other titles ; but it was added, for the 
sake of precaution, on this subject towards the Parliament, that is to 
say, not to give it offence, that the letter was to be predated, sffthat it 
could be said that that was done before news were received that the 
posterity of the defunct king had been excluded from the throne by 
the Parliament. Since then, Don Alonzo de Cardenas has announced 
that Don Francisco Cottington and another person were to come to 
Spain as envoys of the new King of England, and the Archduke was 
thereupon written to for the purpose of recommending him first to 
endeavor, with the greatest address and all possible secrecy, to de- 
tain Cottington and learn the nature of his proposals, and afterwards 
to await the reply after having rendered a full account to your 
Majesty. 

Although your Majesty's command has not been executed in Flan- 
ders, and a change has taken place in the aspect of the affair relative 
to the journey of the King of England in that province, nevertheless 
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the public demonstrations made there in favor of the king cannot be 
disapproved; for, although jour Majesty had resolved, and although 
the orders sent to Flanders and England had for their object to leave 
things in abeyance, and to make no declaration either for the king or 
the Parliament, seeing that it is for your Majesty's interest to be on 
good terms with the Parliament and not to excite its displeasure ; still, 
if the Parliament testified any discontent at what has been done in the 
king's favor at Flanders, it will be always possible to say in excuse 
that the said manifestations were due to this prince in his quality of 
king, proclaimed, declared, and acknowledged upon oath king of Scot- 
land and Ireland, and that it was impossible to avoid them without 
neglecting all the rules of urbanity. Besides, if even this prince did 
not bear those titles, it would have been impossible to avoid doing fot 
him what has been done, seeing that this was a prince passing through 
your Majesty's dominions, and that it is the etiquette to make such 
demonstrations in journeys of this kind, in favor of any foreign prince, 
even where there is not the concourse of circumstances and titles which 
are combined in the person of the King of England. 

The Council is of opinion that immediately the resolution was formed 
of receiving the Prince of Wales as he has been received, according to 
the report contained in these letters, it would have been well to have 
written to Don Alonzo de Cardenas to explain to him the motives of 
these proceedings, that he might make use of them with the Parlia- 
ment in the form which should appear most suitable to him. It might 
even be written to the Archduke that, in case he * had not done so, he 
might do so now. The same thing should be written from here to 
Don Alonzo, and it should be recommended to him that, without 
making any declaration or positive step, he should give the Parliament 
to understand, as though it came from himself, how much satisfaction 
its good-will afforded your Majesty. 

His Highness the Archduke should likewise be informed that the 
best thing he can do will be to abide by; the orders which have been 
sent him from hence on this subject; but that, if any other journey 
or transit should present itself, the matter should be managed without 
noise and with great prudence. A letter to the same effect should 
also be written to the £ount dc Penaranda. 
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, APPENDIX VII. 
(Page 198.) 
M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

23 Mai, 1650. 
* * * J'envoie kV. E. des mSmoires des tapisseries et princi- 
paux tableaux qui sont en vente k Somerset, avec lea prix qu'ils sont 
estimes, plus haut neanmoins, a ce que j'ai su, de dix schellings par 
aune de tapisseries. II a deja £te* vendu plusieurs tableaux et entr'- 
autres une grande V&ros de Tissian qui £tait estimee quinze cents 
livres sterling, qu'un colonel du Parlement a achetee sept cents livres 
sterling seulement ; c'est elle qui fut donn& par le roi d'Espagne au 
roi d'Angleterre, lore prince de Galles, en son voyage d'Espagne, que 
Ton dit etre une des plus belles pieces du monde; celui qui Fa achetee 
dit quelle est trop grande pour sa chambre, et qu'il s'en delerait s'il 
trouvait quelqu'un qui en fut amoureux; mais je sais que ci qui lui 
en donne envie est qu'elle paraft &caille" et qu'il apprghende qu'elle 
se gate,aquoi ceux qui s'y connaissent disent qu'il n'y a point de 
danger pourvu qu'elle soit mantee ayec soin, et de plus qu'il est bien 
ais£, en cas de revolution, de n'avoir point de si grandes pieces qui ne 
sont pas ailment transports ; on l'aurait, sinon pour le prix, pour 
peu plus qu'elle ne coute. * * * 

Estat de qwlques tableaux expo&is en vente a la maison de Somerset 

{May 1650.) 

209 tableaux estimes en tout : 20,307 schellings, 

ou 24,382 liv. 8 s. 
Savoir les principaux : — 

8 Raphael; 
24 Titien ; 

9 Correge ; 

5 Tintoret; 

6 Holbeen ; 
5 Rubens; 

15 Vandyfc; 
9 Jules Romain, etc! 
Sept portraits du feu roi Charles I", de sa femme et de ses enfants, 
par Vandyk, estimes : 150, 60, 200, 25, 60, 30, 420 sch. 

Deux satyres ecorch^s, du Correge, estimes chacun 1000 sch. 

Les douze Cedars, du Titien, 1200 sch. 

Une petit Notre-Dame, de Raphael; 800 sch. 

Le Voyage d'Emaiis, du Titien, 600 sch. 
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I/Enterrement da Christy par le mSme, 600 sch. 

Une Notre-Dame, de Raphael, 2000 sch. 

La maftresse da Titien, par lui, 100 sch. 

Un Mercure qui montre & lire a Capidon, da Correge, 800 sch. 

,Les cartoons de Raphael des Actes des Apotres, 300 sch. 

Une grande Nativity, par Jules Rom ain, 500 sch. 

Charles V., empereur, et rimperatrice, sa femme, du 

Titien, 30 sch. 

Une Vierge, Christ et Saint Jean ; du Correge, 50 sch. 

Venus et Adonis, du Titien, 80 sch. 

Cinq dues de Venise, du Tintoret, 25 sch. 

Le due de Mantoue, par Rubens, 30 sch. 

Vandyk, par lui- memo, 15 sch. 

Plus 169 pieces de tapisseries, formant diverses series de tableaux 
de l'Histoire Sainte, de la Mythologie et de 1'Histoire Romaine, esti- 

mees en tout 49,953 liv. st. 15 sch. 

Environ . . 1,248,841 liv. 5 sous. 
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I.— M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 10 Janvier, 1650. 
* * * AussitOt que les ordres pour le retour de Tambassadeur 
d'Espagne ont 6t6 divulgu^s, le lord Ascham a 6te* nomine* par le Con- 
seil d'Etat pour aller resident en Espagne ; ii fut peu de temps apres 
voir ledit ambassadeur, et lui faire une simple civilite*, qui n'ayant, a 
ce que Ton dit, 6i& recue que fort froidement avec timoignage qu'il 
doutait que le roi son maitre recut bien un envoye" de ceux qui per- 
secuted sans relache ceux de sa religion, le maftre des c6r£monies y 
a depuis 6t6, par ordre du Conseil d'Etat, sur la plainte faite par ledit 
ambassadeur de ce qu'une compagnie de soldats, sous prStexte du 
payement de quelques taxes, a 6te* dans sa maison, ou elle a fait plu- 
sieurs insolences, et lui porta un resultat du Conseil, sign6 du Parle- 
ment, dans lequei il est qualifie* ambassadeur, qui d£savoue Taction 
dont il lui promet toute satisfaction, et de plus qu'ayant su les termes 
sur lesquels il en est de son retour, bien qu'il ne leur ait rendu aucunes 
lettres de creance, voulant reconnai tre les temoignages d' affection qu'il 
a months k cet lStat, ils desirent, en 6tant avertis, lui faire toutes les 
civilites qu'ils pourront et qu'ils savent etre dues au ministre d'un si 
puissant prince. Le general, le jour precedent, sur le m£me sujet de 
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sa plainte, lui envoya l'adjudant general de son armee poor lui donner 
les memes temoignages de satisfaction, et le pria d'envoyer quelques- 
uns des siens a leur conseil de guerre pour en faire entendre le detail ; 
h, quoi l'ambassadeur dit que tout consiste a l'insolence que dea gens 
ont eue d'entrer dans sa maison et en violer le respect ; et sur ce que 
l'adjudant se dechargea sur ce qui concerne ceux qui les ont conduits, 
comme n'&ant point sujets a leur juridiction, l'ainbassadeur lui dit 
que c'£tait un alderman qu'il lui nomma, qui a le departement du 
<quartier ou est sa maison, et se laissant sans doute emporter a son 
ressentiment, ajouta que ce gouvernement n'a point de plus passionals 
ennemis que cet alderman et autres de la faction presbyterienne. 

Cette resolution prise d'envoyer ledit lord Asoham en Espagne, 
justement au moment de la retraite. dudit ambassadeur, qui, ce sem- 
ble, la devait plutdt empecher, jointe a ce que ces messieurs-cy ont 
dit plusieurs fois qu'ils ne hasarderont jamais d'envoyer qui que ce 
soit sans etre assures de son admission, fait croire qu'ils le sont dej&, 
ou du moins qu'il y a tant de disposition qu'ils n'en doutent point. 

II.— M. SERVIEN TO M. DE CROULLE. 

28 Janvier, 1650. 
Monsieur: J'ai regu votre du 17 e du courant. Les avis que j'ai 
de Madrid ne se trouvent pas fort conformes k ce qui s'est public a 
Londres de la r£ponse que le roi d' Espagne a faite au milord Cotting- 
ton. Vous marquez que ledit roi a repondu qu'il ne se melait point 
des differends entre les rois et leurs parlements, et que, sur cette pre- 
supposition, le maitre des c£r£monies avait 6te* chez l'ambassadeur 
Cardefias lui te*moigner, par ordre du Parlement, quelque gratitude de 
cette r£ponse. Cependant la verite* de la chose est que Cottington 
ayant demands assistance de la part de son maitre au roi Catholique, 
on lui avait repondu que Sa Majesty n'avait pas au monde une plus 
grande passion que de pouvoir lui t£moiguer, par des effete solides, 
combien elle d&estait Texlcrable action de la mort violente du roi, 
son pere ; que c'ltait la cause commune de tous les roi ; qu'il fallait 
que tous eussent continuellement dans l'esprit le dessein d'en prendre 
la vengeance ; que pour lui ii y contribuerait avec plaisir plus que nul 
autre ; mais que l'£tat de ses affaires pr£sentement ne lui pouvait per- 
mettre de donner les assistances qu'il souhaiterait qu'apres la conclu- 
sion de la pais avec la France ; qu'il avait contribue* et continuerait 
encore de contribuer -toutes les facilites que d£pendraient de lui pour 
1'avanccment de cette paix ; mais qu'il fallait que S. M. B. tournat ses 
offices du c6te* de la France, pour la presser de se rel&cher sur divers 
points essentiels du traitl, et particulierement sur la restitution de la 
Catalogue ; et que, s'il obtenait cela de nous, il pouvait 6tre assure* 
que, quand meme la France ne concourrait point a son rStablissement, 
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3 hit domerait de belles assistances d'argent, d'hommes et de vais- 
seaux, qu'il ne serait pas longtemps sans avoir mis tons sea sujets a 
la raison, et sans se voir avec autant de puissance et d'autorite* que 
ses prectecesseurs en aient jamais eu. 

Voila la pure verite* des negotiations qu'a eues jusqnes ici le milord 
Cottington, qne je sais d'un lieu a n'en pouvoir doubter. J'ai ete" 
bien aise de vous en informer afra que vous vous en prevaliez des dela 
pour le service du roi ; d'autant plus que je suis averti par la mdme 
personne que le roi d'Espagne envoie ordre a Gardefias de deguiser le 
fait de toute autre facon, et d'insinuer aux principaux du Parlement 
que la France finest relftchee depuis pen de beaucoup de points essen- 
nels de la pais genlrale, afin d'etre bientot en 6tat de travailler de 
toutes ses forces au r&ablissement du roi de la Grande-Bretagne ; que, 
pour lui, il 6tait r&olu de continuer la guerre jusqu'a ce qu'il eut 
recouvre* tout ce qu'il avait perdu, mais qu'il fallait en echange que le 
Parlement d'Angleterre lui en donnat le moyen en fomentant la sedi- 
tion de Bordeaux, et lui donnant des assistances sous main, parce 
qu'autreiuent il serait contraint de prendre son parti, et d'accepter les 
. conditions avantageuses que la France lui ofirait. 

Maintenant que vous serez informe" de ce que Cardenas a charge 
d'insinuer dans les esprits de dela, vous aurez beau champ de faire 
une contre-batterie en pubiiant la verite* du fait, qui est tout autre que 
se qu'il dira, et faisant connaitre que cette couronne est r&solue de 
tenir ferme sur les points du traits qui sont encore contentieux, et 
notamment sur la restitution de la Catalogue ; mais que, pour nous 
fortifier dans cette resolution, ii faudrait que le Parlement d'Angle- 
terre nous fournit sous main quelques assistances d'hommes ou d'argent, 
pour nous donner moyen de nous defendre des grands preparatifs que 
les Espagnols font pour nous attaquer de tous cdtes la campagne 
prochaine. 

Cependant qu'il serait assez difficile dans la disposition ou sont les 
esprits de dela, d'en tirer ces sortes d ; assistances, il faut au moins que 
vous ayez tou jours pour but d'empecher qu'ils n'en donnent aux enne- 
mis, sur les fausses suppositions que Cardenas leur fera. Je ne 
m'etendrai pas davantage sur ce sujet, remettant a votre prudence et 
a votre adresse d'en tirer le fruit qui se pourra, et, comme je dis, en 
tous cas nous garantir des prejudices que les artifices de Cardenas nous 
ponrraient faire. 

La m§me personne me marque que le Roi d'Espagne a donne" ordre 
a Cardenas de se garder bien de dontier aucun ecrit, ni de traiter tout 
ceci que, comme il le dit, extrajudicialmente, se contentant de parler 
en secret aux principaux du Parlement, sans faire aucun acte positif ; 
et vous verrez en effet qu'il se conduira de cette sorte, ce qui vous fera 
juger oombien a eu peu de fondement la question de ceux qui vous 
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ont demands si vous aviez order, aussitdt que l'ambassadeur d'Espagne 
aurait pr&ente* des lettres de cr^ance et demands audience, de faire 
de m€ine. II De se peut rien de plus avise* que la reponse que vous 
avez faite a cette question ; cependant leurs MM. d&irent que vous 
vous conduisiez avec la xnSme circonspection que le roi d'Espagne 
ordoune a son ministre. 

On me marque encore que Cardenas a ordre d'unir, autant qu'il le 
pourra, le Parlement d'Angleterre avec la province de Hollande en 
particulier: ce qui vous doit obliger a une conduite contraire, sans 
pour tan t paraitre ; me remettant, sur ce point, k ce qui vous aura 6te* 
mande* par le sieur Brasset, en consequence des depSches que je lui ai 
ecrites. 
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I.— M. SERVIEN TO M. DE CROULLE. ' 

6 Novembre, 1649. 

Monsieur : J'ai recu vos lettres auxquelles pour reponse je vous 
dirai qu'il faut que vous insinuiez tpujours de dela qu'on no songe ici 
qu'a entretenir une bonne correspondance avec 1' Angle ter re, et a 
remedier k tout ce qui pourrait avoir apporte* de la difficulty au com- 
merce, et cause* mauvaise satisfaction. Mais pendant qu'on travaille 
ici a Conner bon ordre a tout, il est juste qu'on fasse de meme k Lon- 
dres, et on verra s'il y a de P artifice et de la dissimulation en nos 
paroles lorsqu'elles portent assurance qu'on veut vivre en une parfaite 
intelligence avec l'Angleterre. 

On a renouvele' avec tant de rigueur les ordres pour toute la navi- 
gation, et pour Sparer les dommages que M. Augier a repr&ente* que 
divers marchands avaient reous, que je suis assure' que les plus critiques 
et mal-affectionn£s a cette couronne seront obliges d'avouer qu'on veut 
entierement remedier a tout ce qui peut altercr la bonne correspond- 
ance qui est entre les deux royaumes. 

Si, apres F expedition d'lrlande, M. Cromwell vient en France, 
£tant, comme il est, personne de m^rite, il y sera bien recu, car assure^ 
ment tout le monde Tira recevoir au lieu ou il d^barquera; mais je 
ne crois pas qu'on lui conseille d'entreprendre un semblable voyage. 

On m' assure de Bruxelles que l'ambassadeur d'Espagne, qui est k 

Londres, sera rapped sous pr£texte que l'archiduc a des affaires a con- 

ferer avec lui. Je vous prie de ne perdre aucune conjoncture pour 

donner au Parlement les dernieres defiances des Espagnols, ce que je 
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He doute pas que yous baste* fortement et adroitement en toutes sortes 
de rencontres. 

IL— M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 15 Novembre, 1649. 
.... Ainsi, monseigneur, j'ai lieu de perseverer dans ma 
creance que Ton ne traitera d'aucune chose, je ne dis pas sans recon- 
naissance, mais du moins sans une adresse particuliere an parlement 
d' Angletcrre, qui de cette Borte, ayant e*te* ci-devant faite du vivant dn 
deTunt roi d'Angleterre, pourrait fctre prise comme une suite et non 
pas comme une nouveautg, leur reconnaissance ne pouvant §tre inf&ree 
que de F admission de leurs anibassadeurs, s'ils en envoyaient, et non pas 
d'une simple lettre du roi, qui, portant dans cette mauvaise conjoncture 
de temps les affaires dans l'adoucissement, pourrait etre d'un plus grand 
avantage au roi d' Angleterre meme que ne saurait Stre la mauvaise in- 
telligence avec la. France, alaquelle on n'a ioi que trop de disposition; 
la suite qui en pourrait Stre appr£hendee est que bientdt apres ils n'en- 
voyasscnt, et que par la on ne tombat dans l'embarras que Ton veut 
e>iter 

[The same letter goes on to say : — ] 

. . . . Ce qui se dit du dessein de Cromwell de passer en France 
procede de ccux qui le d&irent pour de differents in tenets ; et pour ce 
on lui fait dire quantity de choses que j'ai toujours neglige* d'&jrire 
comme 6tant sans certitude et sans apparence, et entre autres que, re- 
gardant ses cheveux deja blanchis, il a dit que, s'il avait dix ans de 
moins, il n'y a point de roi dans l'Europe qu'il ne fit trembler, et 
qu'ayant un meilleur motif que le deTunt roi de Suede, il se croyait 
encore capable de faire plus pour le bien des peuples que n'a jamais 
fait l'autre pour son ambition 

IIL— M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 6 Decembre, 1649. 
Monseigneur : Je recus samedi au soir la lettre dont il a plu a. 
Yotre Eminence de m'honofer du 26 du passed qui me fut apportce de 
la poste toute ouverte, ou elle avait 6t6 reportee au cohseil d'Etat, 
apres y avoir demeuer depuis le mercredi au soir. Le respect n 'ay ant 
pas e'te' girde* pour ce qui venait de Yotre Eminence, je ne dois pas 
trouver aredire que toutes mes autres lettres aient eu la meme destinee ; 
mais bien que, quelques ombrages que ces messieurs ici puissent avoir, 
ils se soient oubltes jusqu'a en user de telle sorte, apres avoir bien ex- 
amine* en moi-ni&ne de quelle sorte je devais me comporter, j'ai jug£ 
que le meilleur Itait de le passer sous silence, ayant su que le oonseil 
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cPEtat n'aurait pas mieiix aime* sinon que j'en eusse fait bruit, afin 
d'avoir pr£texte k me demander en vertu de quoi et de quelle autorite* 
je suis ici, et de \k prendro occasion de faire querelle, que j'eviterai 
avec autant de soin que j'apporterais de resolution si j'6tais dans un 
temps ou Ton dut temoigner tous ses ressentiinents, ou qu'il me fut 
commands de la faire. Votre Eminence, monseigneur, jugera bien 
que c'est leur but de ce qu'ayatot propose* moi-m&ne k quelqu'un qu'en 
cas que mes lettres eussent 6t£ ouvertes, on les fit recacheter et que 
je les prendrais comme sans m'en apercevoir, ils n'ont pas seulement 
voulu se servir de cet expedient, mais qu'elles m'aient 6te" rendues 
toutes ouvertes, afin que je ne pusse douter qu'ils Pont ainsi voulu. . . 
. . . . Je passe plus avant que je n'ai fait ci-devant, et dis que non- 
seulement nous ne pouvons esperer aucune correspondance avec ces 
messieurs ici, s'il ne leur est rendu une lettre du roi qui antorise de 
traiter avec eux, mais que sans cela nous ne devons presque pas douter 
d'une prompte rupture. Les causes qui les y obligent sont assez con- 
nues, il me serait superflu d'en faire une deduction; mais, pour les 
cacher d'un pr£texte sp£cieux, ils ne manqueront pas de se servir de 
celui de la religion, et pour ce de ne rien omettre pour obliger ceux de 
la leur de remuer en France, afin de pquvoir aussitdt accourir a leur 
secours. Pour cet effet, Ton m'assure qu'il y a quantity d'emissaires, 
plusieurs de Jersey et Guernesey, qui passent pour Normands, et quel- 
ques autres encore, entre lesquels on dit etre un mldecin allemand 
dont je tacherai d'apprendre le nom et de quelle facon il est fait, qui 
ne travailtent qu'a les pousser k se soulever par la promessed'un grand 
secours dont ils les assurent. De ce c6te* ici, outre ce Ton soupconne 
fort qu'ils ont recu des lettres de Bordeaux qui les apellent ; et quo- 
qu'il n'en soit venu personne expres, c'est une chose assez facile a n6- 
gocier parce qu'il y a ici quantity de marchands dc ce pays-la qui sont 
de la religion, et m£me des catholiques, par le moyen desquels la chose 
pent Gtre aussi adroitement et plus secrete men t fait que par un envoye\ 
Un gentilhomme m'a assure* que Ton lui a offert emploi pour ce pays-Ik, 
et qu'il y en a plusieurs de sa connaissance qui y sont engages, et qui 
avaient 6te* arrStes par Cromwell, des auparavant son depart, par la 
promesse de cet emploi. Autant que ma faible lumiere peut me don- 
ner de jour, je ne vois pas que l'on puisse eViter en France ou de s'ac- 
commoder ou de rompre aveo ces gens ici dans fort peu de temps, si ce 
n'est que l'on leur puisse procurer d'ailleurs tant d'affaires qu'ils n'aient 
pas le loisir de penser k celles des autres. Cet accommodement, si 
l'on en prenait la resolution, serait un moyen de divertir Forage qui se 
forme, et comme la necessity l'aurait fait faire dans un temps, la raison 
dans un autre serait assez forte pour s'en d^partir. Si cela 6tait, je 
pourrais peut-Stre tirer assurance que l'on n'enverrait point sitdt d'am~ 
bassadeur en France, ou da moins qu'ils n'en eussent auparavant de*- 
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pdche un en Espagne, dont la proposition peut-etre assez appuyee de 
rhonnStete* publiquo qui y rlpugnerait, la reine de laGrande-Bretagiie 
gtant pr&ente et en 6tant fille. Sur ce qqe plusieurs leur ont objects, 
mais non pas moi, qu'il faut, avant que de pouvoir §tre reconnus par 
les princes et Etats, qu'ils leur fassent savoir par des ambassadeurs ce 
qu'ils sont, deux des plus considerables du conseil d'Etat, avec lesquels 
j^tais en di scours il y a quelques jours,jne dirent que ce qu'ils avaient 
fait £tant public, personne ne le pouvait ignorer, et qu'encore qu'ils 
n'en aient pas averti les princes par des ambassadeurs, ce n'est pas 
qu'ils ne le voulussent bien, et que pour ce, si Ton les veut assurer 
qu'ils seront admis, ils en enverront partout avant qu'il soit huit jours, 
mais que de les hasarder dans l'incertitude, c'est ce qu'ils ne feront 
jamais ; que des lors qu'ils seront recherch£s par la France, ou que 
Ton y voudra recevoir leurs ambassadeurs, ils seront tout prets de re- 
nouveler tous les traits d'alliance d'entre les nations ; mais que de se 
tenir toujours dans l'incertitude, et d'attendre notre temps pour cepen- 
dant perdre le leur, c'est ce qu'ils ne feront point, et qu'il leur faut 
necessairement §tre uns ou autres; que pour temoigner que leur inten- 
tion est telle, aussitot que les defenses de ce qui concerne le negoce 
auront ete* re>oquees en France, ils feront le meme, dont ils me don- 
naient leur parole ; que leur inte>£t, disent-ils, les y porte assez ; mais 
que neanmoins celui de 1' observation de leurs resolutions pre>audra a 
tout autre. 

IV.— M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 7 Novembre, 1650. 
. . . . Ce que m'6crit M. le comte de Brienne m'apprend qu'en cas 
que ces gens-ci envoient en France, Ton est resolu d'£couter et de re- 
cevoir leur envoys, mais non pas assurement connaitre si, -pour preve- 
nir i'union que Ton croit toujours qui se conclura bientot entre eux et 
l'Espagne, on desirerait qu'ils le fissent ; en ce cas, je pense que, si la 
craintede n'etre pas bien re^us les a jusqu'ici retenus,quand ils seront 
assures du contraire, ce qui se pourrait faire adroitement et sans qu'il 
parut que la recherche en vtnt du cdte" de la France, il serait aise de 
les y porter et de faire choisir quelqu'un qui, s'il n'4tait pas des plus 
affectionn^s, du moins aurait la disposition de le devenir ; et lors j'ose 
presque assurer qu'en leur dtant cette jalousie qu'ils ont, il serait fort 
facile d'accommoder tout cela, et qu'ils se contenteraient, pour la satis- 
faction des demandes qui serviraient de pretextes a leur envoi, de faire 
compensation pour partieavec les prises qu'ils ont faites, et pour le sur- 
plus de prendre des assurances, pi u tot pour la forme que pour le retirer, 
ne faisant point de doute que, bien qu'ils affectent l'indifi&rence sur la 
reconnaissance de tous les princes, ils acheteraient pourtaht celle de 
France avec une amitie* ferme beauooup plus quetout cela 
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Ainsi, monseigneur, par la connaissance que V. E. a des intents des 
Etats et la particuliere de celui-ci, a laquelle tout ce que je puis lui 
mander n'ajoute aucune lumiere dans la bonne posture ou il se trouve, 
elle jugera, s'il lui plait, s'il est ou non du bien de la France de s'ac- 
commoder avec eux. Leur nouvelle Kepublique se fortifie de tous 
c6t£s ; T Angle terre est toute paisible, sans qu'il y ait un seul pouce de 
terre qui ne les reconnaisse, et ne soit bien assure^ l'Irlande est pres- 
que toute assujettie, et outre les intelligences qu'ils ont en Ecosse, elle 
a recu de si grandes pertes qu'il ne se peut qu'elle n'en soit tres-affai- 
blie. Les Ecossais de plus sont divisSs entre eux, et il semble que 
toutes choses ensemble concourent ft l'affermissement de ces gens-ci et 
a la perte tant du roi de la Grande-Bretagne que de ceux qui se joig- 
nent a lui. De plus ils sont puissants par mer et par terre; ils vivent 
sans ostentation et sans faste, sans emulation etre eux, e*pargnent pour 
leur particulier et prodiguent pour leurs affaires publiques auxquelles 
chacun travaille comme dans les siennes propres; ils ont grande quan- 
tity d'argent qu'ils administrent bien, observent une tressevere disci- 
pline, recompensed bien et punissent se\erement. Je sais bien que, 
dans le dessein dont ils ne se cachent point de vouloir d£truire toutes 
les monarchies, tous les princes sont interests a les perdre, a quoi leurs 
crimes obligent tout le monde en general de contribuer; mais je pense 
que, n'dtant pas encore en £tat de le faire, il est meilleur de conniver 
pour un temps et les retenir, qu'en se tenant trop fermes les porter a 
faire ce dont les ennemis de la France ne manqueraient de se pr^valoir. 
Four ajouter a mon sentiment et a celui de beaucoup d'honnStes gens 
celui que l'on public, je vous dirai que l'on tient ici la guerre avec la 
France si infaillible que,tu l'on voulait y fairo des gageures sur ce sujet, 
on le pourrait pour de grandes sommes, qu'avant qu'il soit la fin du 
printemps les Anglais auront une armee de France. 

V.— DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO KING PHILIP IV. 

London, August 13, 1649. 
Sire : In my despatch of the 24th of July, I informed your Majesty 
that the government of this country intended to send their agent, who 
has resided in Flanders for two years, new letters of credence, accredit- 
ing him to the archduke. I also informed your Majesty of the discon- 
tent occasioned here by the news of the dealings which Councillor Brun, 
as your Majesty's ambassador, has had with the Prince of Wales; the 
letter which your Majesty wrote to the prince^ to express your condo- 
lence with him on the death of his father, has been published ; many 
remarks have been made regarding the title of King of Great Britain, 
which your Majesty used in addressing him, and regarding the solemn 
reception which has been given to the prince in Flanders. What I 

31* 
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now have to communicate to your Majesty is that, as soon as this news 
arrived here, the Parliament resumed its plan of sending agents into 
Spain and France, and to other republics and sovereign courts ; but 
as I have not yet heard it stated that credentials nave positively been 
sent to the agent, who is at Brussels, and as I have not received infor- 
mation from Flanders that the agent has presented them, it is to be 
supposed that the Parliament has either changed its purpose, or sus- 
pended its decision. I am told that for the last ten days, the Council 
of State has been discussing the question whether they should send 
these persons as simple agents, or as ambassadors ; it is added that the 
first who is sent will be sent into Spain, on the supposition that he will 
be better received there than anywhere else, which is inferred from 
my staying here, for it cannot be admitted to be otherwise, seeing that 
your Majesty has an ambassador in this place. In case the envoy of 
the Parliament should not be received in Spain, I should be despatched 
hence with the least possible delay. I am assured that it has been so 
decided, and that the same course will be pursued towards the ambas- 
sador of Holland, to whom bitter complaints have been made, that the 
States-General (with the exception of the province of Holland), have 
refused to recognize the new Commonwealth, or to acknowledge as its 
ambassador an envoy from the Parliament, who was at the Hague, to 
whom the Parliament had sent letters of credence, after the death of 
Dorislaus ; although the ambassador of the States, when he came with 
Adrian Pauw, to intercede on behalf of the late king, was the bearer 
of credentials from the States-General to the Parliament. It is true 
that then it was supposed that he was accredited to the Crown [of 
England], and. that the Parliament had not yet erected itself into a 
sovereign power, and had not yet changed monarchical government 
into republican. The Parliament demands that this ambassador should 
now present to it new letters of credence ; some discontent on this 
subject is beginning to manifest itself between the Parliament and the 
States-General, and it has greatly increased since the ships of the Par- 
liament seized a vessel belonging to Amsterdam, which was on its way 
to Ireland with a cargo of considerable value ; which ship, it is said, 
will be considered a fair prize, in spite of the endeavors and threats 
used by the ambassador of the States-General to obtain its institution. 
You may judge, by this fact of the pride of these people, and of their 
proceedings towards their neighbors, though they stand in need of 
them. 

I have begun to take steps, by means of certain members of Par- 
liament, who have proved themselves my friends, to intimate to these 
people, as if it were my opinion only, that it is of no advantage to 
them to hasten their resolution to send some one into Spain; and 
that if the envoys of the Prince of Wales do not go into Spain (the 
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Parliamentarians had beard it said that it was probable they would 
do so, in consequence of the relations which the ministers of Flanders 
have had with the Resident Vic ; which I have interpreted as an act 
of neutrality), I should regard it as a prudent resolution on the part 
of the Parliament not to hurry the despatch of their agents, until the 
question is fully matured, and the Parliament has thoroughly esta- 
blished its power, and consolidated its affairs. I do not know what 
will be the result of my proceeding, but whatever it is, I shall inform 
your Majesty. 

May God keep your Majesty, &c. 

VI.— DELIBERATION OF THE SPANISH COUNCIL OF STATE ON THE 
AFFAIRS OF ENGLAND. 

Madrid, October 9, 1649. 
[The Council was attended by the Count de Monterey, Don Francisco de 
Melo, and the Marquis de Valparaiso.] 

Sire : In conformity with your Majesty's orders, the Council has 
taken into consideration the two letters of Don Alonzo de Cardenas, 
dated August 13th, in which among other things, he speaks of the 
resolution which the Parliament of England had adopted, to send 
residents or ambassadors to Spain, France, and other States. He 
says also that Cromwell had not yet started for Ireland, and that it 
was believed that, if he went thither, the presbyterians would take 
advantage of his absence to recover what they have lost, and would 
put themselves in communication with Ormonde ; he further states 
that the troops of the Prince of Wales, under the command of Inchi- 
quin, had taken Tredagh by storm, and that Ormonde was encamped 
before Dublin. The Council, after having examined these various 
points, gave the following opinion : — 

The Count de Monterey thinks that the best thing that can be done 
for the king's service in relation to England, is not to declare for 
either the King or the Parliament, until we see what turn affairs are 
likely to take, and what party will have the upper hand ; and that it 
would even be better for the Parliament party to triumph over the 
King's party, not only because of the few obligations we are under to 
his father, but because we might obtain greater advantages from the 
Parliament. lb had already become known that the new King of 
England was about to send Don Francis Cottington and another am- 
bassador to the Court ; and your Majesty had resolved to write to his 
highness the archduke (as has been already done) to direct him, if 
those persons passed through Flanders, to endeavor to learn what 
their instructions are, and to report whatever he might ascertain; that 
moreover, the archduke should endeavor to detain them until he had 
received an answer from this place ; but that, if they absolutely in- 
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sisted on continuing their journey, ho should allow them to proceed. 
On the other hand, orders have been sent to the functionaries in Gui- 
puzcoa that, if these persons should come thither, they should detain 
them by treating them with all sorts of politeness, and that they also 
are to wait your Majesty's answer. The Count is of opinion that the 
same course might be pursued towards the persons whom the Parlia- 
ment may send, by despatching orders to the same effect into Flan- 
ders, in case those ambassadors should pass that way, as well as to 
Don Alonzo de Cardenas and to the ports of Spain. When it after- 
wards becomes necessary to adopt a definitive resdlution, your Majesty 
will please to order Don Alonzo de Cardenas to send exact information 
of the forces which the Parliament has at its disposal, and of the ex- 
tent to which its government is established : Don Alonzo will also 
inform your Majesty of the number of the king's forces, and what he 
may have in England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as from his 
allies. 

Don Francisco de Melo is of the same opinion as the Count de 
Monterey ; he adds that he believes that the affairs of England must 
be treated without any fixed principle, and without any determination 
on the part of your Majesty. On the question as to whether it would be 
more suitable to your Majesty to see the king restored or a republican 
government established in that country, or that the conflict between 
the two parties should be prolonged ; he thinks that it is the moment 
to derive from that quarter some advantage to counterbalance the rev6lt 
of Portugal and the conquests of England ; he would desire to know 
what your Majesty may be pleased to order for the attainment of this 
object. 

The Marquis de Valparaiso concurs in the opinion of the Count de 
Monterey. Your Majesty will be pleased to ordain what may seem 
to you most suitable. 

[Subscribed in the King's handwriting: "Let the opinion of the Council to 

followed."] 
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NOTE PRESENTED TO KING PHILIP THE FOURTH BY LORD COT- 
TINGTON AND SIR EDWARD HYDE, AMBASSADORS OF CHARLES 
THE SECOND. 

May, 1650. 
Sire : We are persuaded that your Majesty is well convinced of 
our eutire devotedness to your service, and that since we have had the 
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honor to be received at this Court we have, as doth become faithful 
servants of your Majesty, combined with zeal for the cause of the king 
our master the respect and consideration due unto your Majesty, 
taking care to propose no measures which could be an embarrassment 
to your Majesty or an advantage to your enemies. We have ever 
relied upon the firm hope that when God in His great mercy shall 
have inclined the hearts of your enemies to a just peace, and shall 
have relieved you of the war which you now have to support, your 
Majesty will not fail to bestow a friendly consideration on the just 
cause of the king of Great Britain, and support it with a vigor which 
will correspond with your Majesty's royal and Christain-like disposi- 
tion, and that in the meanwhile your Majesty will lend unto the King 
our master such assistance as the affairs of your kingdom will permit, 
and that you will encourage him to maintain the confidence which he 
.has displayed in throwing himself into the arms of your Majesty, re- 
solved to contract no other friendship than such as shall accord with 
the sympathy which he professes for the Catholic religion and your 
Majesty's interests. . This devotedness for the service of your Majesty, 
which is ever combined in us with zeal and solicitude for the honor 
and advancement of the king our master, obliges us to convey to you 
information that has reached us of the landing in Andalusia of a per- 
son who has been sent as an agent by the cruel and bloodthirsty rebels 
in England, and that he is on his way to this Court with letters ad- 
dressed by these assassins to your Majesty. We have learned that 
his chiefest purpose is to corrupt such Englishmen as, by virtue of . 
treaties, are resident in this kingdom, and to cause them to renounce 
the fidelity and allegiance which they owe to their king, as well as by 
proposing to them certain oaths, the formula of which he brings with 
him, as by aid of menaces and other devices. It is easy to believe 
that he will also have received among his instructions the one of en- 
deavoring to infuse into the minds of your Majesty's subjects the 
same poison, to persuade them to the same contagious doctrine which 
inculcates the hatred of all government, of all authority, more espe- 
cially that of kings, and to inculcate them with the levelling and 
anarchical spirit. This person does not pretend to have been sent by 
any usurper in arms against his king ; he comes in the name of that 
infamous populace which has deserted the dignity and sacred office of 
kings to the contempt and cruelty of a rabble, and which has plunged 
its hands into the blood of its crowned and anointed king with no 
other pretext, no other reason than that he was king. These men 
publicly proclaim their enmity to all monarchical government, and in 
the very statute, or act of parliament as they call it, by which they 
attempted to overwhelm and annihilate monarchical government in 
England, they attack all other monarchies, but especially, and with a 
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remarkable malignity and insolence, the sacred person of your Majesty, 
and comment with an intolerable arrogance upon the just and prudent 
conduct of your Majesty in your kingdom of Naples; thus attempt- 
ing to seduce the subjects of your realm. Lest it may happen that 
your Majesty be not sufficiently informed of the foregoing, we shall 
forward, at your Majesty's command, a copy of the act of which we 
speak. 

We are too well informed and too firmly persuaded of the horror 
with which your royal heart is filled against these rebels and regicides 
to fear that you would consent to grant to this person a reception of 
such a kind as would be any credit to those who have sent hin ; and 
we cannot imagine that your Most Catholic Majesty, being the first 
and only prince to whom the king our master has offered not only a 
perpetual friendship, but also all that he has and all that he hopes 
for, could be the first and only sovereign to bestow, by his favors, a 
dignity and importance to this new government and the authority of 
the rebels, who have so odiously murdered the father of their king. 
It is on this account that we present ourselves humbly before your 
Majesty, and as devoted servants suggest, that while this individual 
continues in the realm of your Majesty it is necessary that his con- 
duct, his negotiations, and his intrigues, be vigilantly watched, lest 
he may exercise a calamitous influence on the peace and tranquillity 
of this kingdom and of your Majesty. We therefore beseech of 
your Majesty, on the part of our master and in the name of his dig- 
nity, that the person may not enjoy in this Court either access or any 
such favors as may attract to him the English residing in your Ma- 
jesty's kingdom, and enable him by their help to corrupt them and 
seduce them from the fidelity which they owe to their legitimate sove- 
reign ; a matter which would speedily come to pass if these English- 
men were to find protection here by any other intervention than, that 
of the king our master. 

May God protect and prosper your Most Catholic person as we de- 
sire and as the entire world needs. 

cottington. 
Hyde. 

*** As I have been unable to discover the English original of this docu- 
ment, the above is translated from the Spanish copy in the Archives of Si- 
mancas. — Translator. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

(Page 213.) 

I.— FIRST DELIBERATION OF THE SPANISH COUNCIL OF STATE ON 
THE DEMANDS OF THE AMBASSADORS OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Madrid, 10th May, 1650. 
[The Council of State, at which Don Francisco de Melo, and the Marquis de 
Valparaiso were present, give the following opinion on the contents of the 
document presented by the envoys of the King of England.] 

SiRfc : In conformity with the orders of your Majesty, dated the 
24th of April, last, at a Council at which were present Don Fran- 
cisco de Melo and the Marquis de Valparaiso, we have taken into 
consideration the document presented to your Majesty by the envoys 
of the King of Great Britain. They therein express their firm hope 
that your Majesty will support cordially the cause of their master. 
They go on to say, that actuated by a sincere zeal for your Majesty's 
service, they feel bound, on having been informed of the arrival of an 
envoy sent to this Court by the Parliament, to announce to your 
Majesty that this envoy has received instructions to excite the En- 
glish who are in your Majesty's service, into renouncing the obedience 
due to their king ; they infer, likewise, that he will endeavor to com- 
municate to the minds of your Majesty's subjects a hatred and aver- 
sion for monarchical government, to which the members of the Par- 
liament have declared their mortal enmity ; they notice further the 
proceedings of the Parliament of England against your Majesty, in 
the Act or Statute w^hich contains an expression of disapprobation of 
your Majesty's conduct at Naples, and an endeavor to excite the peo- 
ple of this country against your Majesty. They promise, upon your 
Majesty's orders, to lay before you a copy of this Act, and entreat of 
your Majesty to cause the envoy of the Parliament to be watched, 
lest by his intrigues he should endanger your Majesty's interests; 
and, moreover, that he should not have granted to him too ready an 
access or too much favor at this Court — circumstances which might 
cause the English residing in the states of your Majesty, to fail in 
fidelity to their King. 

The Council of State proposes to your Majesty, that the following 
answer might be given to these envoys, if your Majesty so ordains. 
That, as they know themselves, it is impossible to refuse a heating 
even to the greatest criminals. That, in other respects, your Majesty 
thanks them for the information which they have given : that advan- 
tage shall be taken of it in due time and place : that they may con- 
tinue to furnish any further intelligence which may reach them : That 
they are requested to transmit the copy of the Act of Parliament of 
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which they speak, and accounts of everything which may affect the 
interests of your Majesty, especially as regards the kingdom of Naples. 
Your Majesty will be pleased to order what you think fit. 
[In the margin is written in the King's hand, "The advice of the Council 
shall be adopted."] 

II.— SECOND DELIBERATION OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE ON THE 
SAME SUBJECT. 

Madrid, 22d October, 1650. 
[The Council of State, at which were present Don Francisco de Melo and the 
Count de Penaranda, give the following opinion on the contents of the docu- 
ment presented by the envoys of the King o'f England, in which they demand 
that the ships of their master may be well received equally in the ports of 
Flanders as in those of Spain.] 

Sire : By an Ordinance of the 14th of this month, your Majesty 
directed the Council to take into consideration (as was accordingly 
done), a document proceeding from the envoys of the King of England, 
in which they represent that certain of their ships of war having 
entered the port of Ostend for repairs and the purchase of provisions, 
did not obtain a reception conformable to the orders which your Majesty 
has been pleased to give on the subject, and were subjected to embar- 
goes, taxes, and other impositions. They intreat your Majesty to 
cause a communication to be made to his highness the archduke, to 
the end that all the vessels of their King may be well received in the 
port of Ostend, as in all the others at which they may put in; and 
that it may be permitted them to execute their manoeuvres and procure 
such provisions as they may require, in conformity with the articles of 
the treaty. They pray that the same orders ma^be given to all the 
corregidors and magistrates of all the other ports, in order that the 
said ships may enter these ports and depart from them freely and with- 
out obstacle. The envoys acknowledge the great obligation which 
their master will have contracted towards your Majesty, if his ships 
are allowed in the ports of Flanders and the other States of your 
Majesty, the same privileges which they enjoy in those of France. 

The Council, at which were present Don Francisco de Melo and the 
Count de Penaranda, 4s of opinion, that your Majesty might cause a 
communication to be made to his highness the archduke, recommending 
him to grant a favorable reception to the .ships of the King of Eng- 
land, in the ports of his States, and to observe in their regard the 
stipulations of treaty of peace as has hitherto been done. With re- 
gard to the envoys of the King of England, they might be informed 
of the orders which have been sent to the archduke, with an intima- 
tion, at the same time, that orders of the same kind would not be sent 
to the other ports before it had been ascertained that they had failed , 
to regard the ordinances already made on this subject, and that, on 
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the occurrence of any such extent the proper directions would be 
transmitted without delay. 

Your Majesty will be pleased to order what seems fit. 
[Written in the King's hand : "Very good."] 
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. (Page 214.) 
I.— DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO KING PHILIP IV. 

London, 14th December, 1649. 
Sire : I have learned that admission to the ports of Portugal, has 
been granted to the prizes, which the vessels of the new King of Eng- 
land and the Irish frigates combined, have made of the ships and mer- 
chandise of this kingdom for the benefit of Prince Palatine Rupert, 
and that these prizes have been there recognized as lawful and sold. 
I suspected that this concession had been made, because the new King 
of England, immediately after his father's death, had recognized the 
tyrant of Portugal, and admitted to his Court as ambassadors, certain 
persons, who, in this same capacity, have appeared at the Hague and 
Paris, where the new king has resided, since he succeeded his father. 
Having considered it proper to obtain certain information upon this 
matter, I wrote on the subject to the Count of Penaranda, who com- 
municated with the Chevalier Brun, that he also might make inquiries ; 
this the latter has done, as he informs me in a letter of the 29th No- 
vember, a copy of which I forward herewith for your Majesty's inspec- 
tion. At the same time, I made inquiries in France through a safe 
channel and with the help of an agent, trustworthy, though English, 
and obtained the information which I enclose. Your Majesty will 
thereby see how very little the new King of England has profited of 
the tragical fate of the king, his father, who was overwhelmed in mis- 
fortunes by his own faults and from his own mistaken principles. 
These his son adheres to, as if success had given them authority, and 
as if he were not himself suffering from their sad consequences. As 
long as the queen-mother continues to exercise her influence on the 
resolutions of the king, and as long as the councillors who surround 
him, and direct all his actions, remain in submission to the queen, 
this prince will undoubtedly imitate the conduct and example of his 
father ; and if, notwithstanding that he has lost the crown of England, 
and runs the risk of losing the kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland, if 
notwithstanding that he so much needs the succor of your Majesty 
to recover the one and preserve the other, he fails in his duty to your 
Majesty, and in the requirements of justice and loyalty (inasmuch as 
VOL. I.— 32 
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jour Majesty has recognized him as King of Great Britain, and caused 
to be conferred upon him in Flanders every homage and every courtesy 
which he could have desired, had he been in tranquil possession of his 
crown), if, notwithstanding this be his conduct, what reason have we 
to hope that the prince will change his opinion, when he finds himself 
restored to his rights, and no longer in need of assistance. I have 
thought it necessary to render a particular account of all that has pas- 
sed, and of all that I have learned. Such information will be useful 
in case it should be considered advisable to complain of the conduct 
of this prince. These causes of complaint, coupled with those which 
have been already afforded by the conduct of his father, will justify 
in the eyes of the world what is now recommended by expediency and 
good policy with regard to this government (the republic of England), 
namely, either to recognize it and receive its ambassadors, or to enter 
into alliance with it if circumstances and the interests of your Majesty 
should make it expedient. 

II.— CHEVALIER ANTONIO BRUN TO DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS. 

' The Hague, November 29, 1649, 

Judging by the turn which affairs are taking here, it may be said 
that the poor king [of England] is hastening to his ruin in every pos- 
sible way, unless God should work some miracle in his favor. I have 
ascertained beyond doubt that he has received the envoy of the tyrant 
of Portugal in the capacity of an ambassador, and his Resident has 
been unable to deny it, but he excuses it by saying, that as the Por- 
tuguese bears that title in reference to the States-General here, his 
master was unable to treat him otherwise, for had he not done so, he 
would have lost the support of his brother-in-law, the Prince of Orange. 
I replied that his deceased father had already done the same thing in 
London ; to which the Resident answered, that at that period the late 
king was under the control of the Parliament to such a degree that he 
was obliged to sign the sentence of death which had been passed against 
his great friend, the Viceroy of Ireland. This being the case, if we 
had some strong alliance with the leaders of the Parliament of Eng- 
land against France, we might do what they desire ; but that we should 
be the first gratuitously to do such an act, and only in the hope of a 
possible result, appears to me to be very hard. 

III.— REPORT SENT FROM PARIS BY THE PERSON APPOINTED TO 
ASCERTAIN WHETHER THE ENVOY OF PORTUGAL, WHO IS AT 
THAT COURT IN THE QUALITY OF AN AMBASSADOR, HAS HAD 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE KING OF ENGLAND, AND WHETHER 
HE HAS TREATED OF ANY AFFAIRS WITH HIM. 

The ambassador of Portugal has been with the King of Scots on 
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several occasions, as well as with the Queen of England; he has 
had several conferences and secret interviews with both mother and 
son. The ambassador, on leaving France, left in Paris a Resident 
named Suarez, a creature of Calatrava ; this Suarez has been frequently 
to see - the King of Scots; his Majesty received him, and has treated 
of various affairs with him, and has written several letters to Portugal 
since his return from Flanders into France ; these letters were all ad- 
dressed — " To the King of Portugal," and in them he was termed, 
" my brother." The Queen of England, in writing to the Queen of 
Portugal, has made use of this form : " To my dear sister, the Queen 
of Portugal." In this correspondence, the Portuguese has promised 
to assist the King of Scots, and to receive into the ports of his domin- 
ions the king's ships, any prizes they may take from the ships of the 
Parliament of England; which is now done. 
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(Page 218.) 
I.— M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 16 Mai, 1650. 
. . . Ledtt anibassadeur (d'Espagne) a plusieurs fois envoye* des 
ecrits signes de lui au conseil d'Etat, qui y ont 6te* roc us et considers, 
sinon com me venant d'un ambassadeur, du moins d'une personne qui 
appartient 4 un prince avec lequel on se veut bien entretenir. 

II.— M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 4 Juillet, 1650. 
. . . . Il se dit aujourd'hui que le general Fairfax, sur le point de 
partir pour Ecosse, a remis sa commission. J'eus l'honneur de mander 
a Y. E., il y a quelque temps, que le Parlement avait ordonne* que 
tant lui que le lieutenant g£n£ral remittraient leurs anciennes pour en 
prendre de nouvelles, et que je croyais que c'6tait une chose dejk faite. 
C'est, dit-on, sur l'instance de satisfaire k cet ordre qu'il a mieux 
aime remettre ; a quoi il a encore 6te* ports' par la m^fiance qu'il con- 
naft que Ton a de lui, et par le deplaisir de ce qu'il ne lui restait que 
le nom de cette charge dont Cromwell a toute l'autorite\ Possible 
que, quand il ne s'y serait pas port£, Ton eut trouve* quelque autre 
pretexte de la lui demander, parce qu'il se dit tout haut que les pres- 
byte>iens, au parti desquels sa femmc le pousse toujours, n'attendent 
que de voir l'armee engaged avec les Ecossais pour les seconder par 
des soulevements de deck, et que, pour cet effet, ils ont intelligence 
_ avec une partie de Farmed qui se declarerait aussitdt, quoique la chose 
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soit asscz difficile par le bon ordre que l'on y a mis en Itablissant la 
milice des provinces en des mains assurees, et laissant outre cela quel- 
qucs troupes tres-affid£es en chacune. Elle n'est pour tan t pas impos- 
sible, ni que Cromwell n'entretienne lui-m£me ce desscin pour donner 
jour h ses ennemis de se declarer et avoir sujet de les perdre ainsi qu'il 
a fait plusieurs fois par de semblables voies. . . 

.... L'on m'a fait donner avis que Cromwell a recu des lettres 
de messieurs de Bouillon et de Turenne ; mais je pense qu'on ne l'a 
dit en confidence a ceux dont je le tiens qu'afin qu'ils me le rapport- 
assent et que je l'ecrive, ce que, tout faux qu'il pent §tre et que je le 
crois, j'ai jug6 devoir faire, puisqu'il pourrait §tre que, sur la moindre 
recherche, jointe a ce que Ton mande que les brouilleries de Bordeaux 
se renouvellent, ces gens-ci se porteraicnt a les assister d'unc partie de 
leur flotte qui est a Lisbonne. 

III.— M. DE CROULLE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

Londres, 12 Septembre, 1650. 
.... Un homme de ma connaissance m'a dit avoir recu lettres 
d'AUemagne d'un de ses correspond ants, qui est homme intelligent, 
qui lui mande que, s^ ton nan t de voir au lieu ou il est tant de mon- 
naie d' Angleterre entre les mains des officiers et soldats, il avait eu la 
curiosite* de savoir d'ou elle pouvait venir, et qu'ayant fait £troite 
amide" avec le gouverneur de la place, il a su qu'il a 6te" envoys d'ici 
100,000 livres sterling suivant le traite" fait entre FEspagne et ces 
gens-ci, par lequel l'Espagne s'engage de continuer la guerre avec la 
France ct de ne faire jamais la paix sans les y comprendre en qualite* 
d'allies, moyennant quoi ceux-ci doivent fournir tous les mois a Brux- 
elles une somme considerable. L'on ne m'a jamais voulu dire le nom 
de la place, mais seulement que le gouverneur y a 6t6 mis, ou a ap- 
partenu a M. le marechal de Turenne. 
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(Page 221.) 
I.— VISCOUNT SALOMON DE VIRELADE TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

1650. 
Il est si difficile de reussir aux affaires qui sont entreprises avec 
temerity et sans avoir pris les precautions n^cessaires, qu'on ne saurait 
b lamer ceux qui usent de circonspection avant les commencer, surtout 
les negotiations si dedicates que celles d' Angleterre ou j'ai de mande* 
passe-port, bien qu'il n'y ait point de guerre entre les deux nations, 
parce que n'agissant que pour les marchands ils pouvaient me rendre 
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respon sable, parlant au nom des communautes, do ce que tous les 
jours ils demandent aux particuliers et prennent sur eux k main arm£e 
par droit de repr&ailles. Comme particulier, je n'aurais pas craint 
ces violences qui eussent £te* honteases k notre nation si elles eussent 
6te exercees sur moi comme personne publique. 

J'avais aussi deux fins en 6crivant, ou d'engager le regime d'Angle- 
terre k traiter en me faisant r£ponse, ou en me donnant sauf-conduit, 
k se con tenter de la reconnaissance des marchands 'sans en exiger une 
plus formelle de la part du roi que sa permission j ou en me refusant 
le passe-port que je demandais, j'Sviterais l'affront qui m'eut 6te* tres- 
sensiBle parce qu'il eut interess^ toute la France, si on m'eut chasse* 
comme on a fait l'ambassadeur de Hollande de le sieur de Croulie, et 
estime qu'il vaut mieux avoir cette declaration par £crit, avant avoir 
mis le pied en leur pays, que de la recevoir plus injurieusement de 
leur boucbe. 

J'avais encore une autre consideration ; c'est que les Anglais, etant 
extremement fiers et glorieux, ont neanmoins complaisance et se lais- 
sent gagner par civilites, qui est la raison qui les porte k aimer sur 
toutes les nations les Italiens qui ont l'avantage de l'adresse et court- 
oisie sur tous les autres peuples _de l'Europe; et par cette raison j'ai 
estime' que, leur ecrivant avec grand respect et compliment, ils se por- 
teraient k avoir ma negociation plus agreable. J'ai reussi en ce point 
de les obliger k me faire r^ponse, ce qu'ils n'avaient fait, ni directe- 
ment ni indirectement, aupavavant k toutes les lettres qui leur ont 
6t6 ecrites et aux t£moignages plus expres et plus formels des inten- 
tions qu'on avait de les satisfaire, desquelles ma lettre, qui n'etait 
qu'un simple compliment, ne faisait aucune mention. II est vrai que 
cette r£ponse est conoue en terms un peu aigres, mais qu'on dit etre 
fort familiers k cette nation imperieuse, et desqtiels pourtant j' in fere 
qu'ils affectent quelque forme de justice en leur proc£d£; mais quand 
ils prennent un pr£texte faux qui est le d£ni de justice de la part de 
la France, ils nous donnent lieu de nous servir d'une defense veritable 
fondee en Tinjustice qu'ils ont faite aux vaisseaux Frangais; et ainsi 
ils se convainquent eux-inemes du reprocbe qu'ils nous imputes t, et 
8'6tent le moyen de nous rien demander des prises faites sur eux parce 
que les pertes de nos marcbands excedent beaucoup si on venait k 
compensation. Pour la liberte* du commerce, ils offrent de la rendre 
pour toutes nos dcnrees, soudain qu'en France on le leur permittrait 
de m£me ; mais tout ce que nous pouvions d£sirer d'eux ils le mettent 
k un prix qui est ou bien baut, ou bien considerable, suivant les di* 
verses reflexions politiqucs qu'on fera sur cette matiere ; c'est la re- 
connaissance de leur Etat nouveau de la part du roi, dont ils prdtcnd- 
cnt aussi bien qu'il n'est pas lc juge au fond. 

32* 
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II.— SUMMARY OF THE INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY TO VISCOUNT 
SALOMON FOR CONDUCTING THE NEGOTIATION WITH ENGLAND. 

Premiereinent demande tres-humblement resolution k savoir si, re- 
pr&entant les inte>ets des marchands et qu'un comity soit appoints 
pour l'ouir, ou qu'il soit meme ad mis au conseil d'Etat ou au Parle- 
ment, dans ses requetes ou autres actes il doit qualifier le regime 
d' Augleterre d'Etat de Republique, ou autres tela titres et qualities 
que les Anglais desireront : 

2° S'il ne pourra pas renouveler les offres faites au sieur Augier, 
agent des affaires d'Angleterre des Tan 1647, et accepters des lors par 
ledit Parlement d'Angleterre, pour les prises faites jusques audit 
temps, k condition que ledit regime d'Angleterre fasse la meme justice 
aux marchands Francais ; ou si ay ant represents les diligences faites 
en France par l'autorite' du roi et de ses ministres pour donner aux 
Anglais satisfaction en justice, il ne doit point protester du deni de 
justice en Angleterre aux marchands Francais : 

3° Demande si Tenant a demeurer d'accord de l'amnistie reciproque 
et generale pour toutes les prises faites sur mer respectivement entre 
les deux nations, et que pour parvenir k ladite amnistie, il y eiit 
quelque membre du Parlement ou personnes puissantes dans ledit 
Etat interests auxdites prises, il ne peut pas leur en promettre de^ 
dommagement pour les attirer et les mettre dans les inter§ts ou de- 
pendances de la France, par forme de pension qui les engage au ser- 
vice de S. M. ; et pour cet effet il supplie S. M. de faire un fonds que 
les marchands es villes maritimes du royaume souffriront volomtiers 
£tre pris par augmentation dans les bureaux des entries et douanes 
etablis dans les ports, pour gagner les plus puissants d'Angleterre qui 
se trouveront disposes, m oven nan t telles gratifications, k se porter au 
service de la France et k tavoriser la liberty du commerce : 

4° Demande que, pour le r6tablisseinent et surete* du commerce k 
Tavenir, il lui soit permis, en continuant les offres faites par M. le 
comte de Brienne, de promettre aux Anglais que dorenavant il n'y 
aura plus de represailies accordees, et que les commissions donnecs, 
s'il y en a seront revoquScs, pourvu qu'il sen usent de me'me, fassent 
cesser toutes hostility et depredations sur mer et revoqucnt toutes 
leurs lettres de represailies : 

5° Demande que les ordonnances des 10 JuiHetl643 et 20 Mai 
1647 soient renouvelces et que copies de semblables ordonnances lui 
soient delivrees, portant ite>atives defenses aux sujets du roi de pren- 
dre ou acheter aucuns effets sur lesdits Anglais et de les molester en 
facon quelconque; laquelle ordonnance on puisse faire publier au 
m§me temps que les Anglais en accorderont une semblable en faveur 
des sujets du roi : 
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6° Demande si les Anglais, venant h, un traits, d6sirent que les 
vaisseaux marchands dc lcur nation ne soicnt point visits sons pr6- 
texte de robe d'ennenris cached quand ils seront rencontres par des 
vaisseaux de guerre du roi, et pr£tendent qu'ils ne sont tenus que de 
baisser les voiles et faire honneur a la banniere et pavilion de Fiance, 
ledit privilege de n'etre point visits ne leur peut pas etre permis, un 
semblable etant accorde* par eux aux vaisseaux Frangais qui trafique- 
ront en Ecosse ou autrcs lieux qui seront en guerre declared avec les- 
dits Anglais, Tinconv6nient n'£tant point plus grand que les Espagnols 
recoivent leurs marchandises par des vaisseaux Anglais que par les 
vaisseaux Francais qui les leur portent tous les jours : 

• 7° Demande s'il ne doit pas faire instance pour obtenir une dtcharge 
des droits et impositions qu'on exige en Angleterre des Francois, aux- 
quelles impositions les naturels du pays ni les autres Strangers ne sont 
point sujets, et si, obtenant ledit privilege ct decharge, il ne peut pas 
promettre quelque gratification a ceux qui la moyenneront : 

8° Demande qu'il plaise k S. M* promettre lever les defenses de 
l'entree des draperies et autres manufactures de soie et laine, & condi- 
tion que les Anglais permettent 1' entree des vins et manufactures de 
France en Angleterre, ct r6voquent Facte de ladite prohibition du 28 
Aout (7 Septcmbre) 1649 : 

9° Demande qu'il puisse promettre, suivant les offres de M. le 
comte de Brienne, par ordre de monseigneur le cardinal, que le traite" 
qui sera projete" et concerts entre lesdits Anglais et lui, suivant les 
ordres qu'il recevra tous les jours, sera confirm^, approuve* et autorise* 
de S. M., si, apres Tavoir communique k son Conseil, elle le trouve 
agreable : 

10° Demande que, ne pouvant obtenir le r&ablissement entier du 
commerce, il lui soit permis pour le moins de tacher h la remettre en 
quelque partie et dans quelque province s'il ne se peut pour tout le 
royaume ; comme, si la Normandie s'oppose a- l'entree des draperies, 
qu'au moins elles puissent §tre revues en Guyenne, la Rocbelle et 
Bretagne, pourvu que les Anglais permettent Pentr4e des vins des- 
dites provinces : 

11° Demande de quelle sorte se doit traitor avec le general Crom- 
well, et s'il ne doit pas lui faire concevoir, par Texemple du prince 
d'Orange, de Mansfeld, du due de Weimar et autres, que e'est avan- 
tage, honneur et surety, aux hommes de sa valeur et de son poids, 
d'avoir Tamitie* et protection de France dont les inclinations nobles et 
belliqueuses se portent toujours a estimer et favoriser les personnes de 
courage et me>ite extraordinaire : 

12° Demande que le sieur Croull6, qui a les cachets du roi en An- 
gleterre, ne puisse agir sans sa participation et consentement, bien que 
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ledit Sieur Salomon ne pr£tende point engager lc nom ni Fautorite* du 
roi en sa negociation. 

III.— WALTER FROST TO M. SALOMON, VISCOUNT DE VIRELADE. 

Whitehall, December 11-21, 1650. 
Sir : I have received your letter from Paris, of the 10th of Decem- 
ber (new style), which, as I am bound by the duties of my office, I 
have laid before the Council of State, to whom I must produce all 
that I receive from abroad, and at whose last meeting, several letters 
were read by others, written to various melnbers of the Council, and 
one written to a merchant; of none of which the Council can take 
cognizance, they being letters of private persons regarding a public 
affair. But that the very civil letter you have written to me may not 
remain altogether unanswered, I give you the trouble to read these 
few lines, to let you know that you cannot be more sensible than I 
am of the great benefit it would he to-our two nations, if traffic and 
commerce between them were free and uninterrupted. I am well 
assured that you are not ignorant on which side the first breach took 
place, as it is impossible for you not to have heard -of the great inju- 
ries which the people of this Commonwealth have suffered from the 
State of France, by reason of the piracies of the French upon our 
ships in the seas of the Levant, not to mention other wrongs done to 
the Commonwealth, of which we are not insensible ; and although re- 
monstrances have long since been made to that State to obtain justice, 
we have nearer been able to obtain it,/ either for the said piracies, or 
for other injuries, too numerous to be here stated at length, wherefore 
I will not trouble you with them. For this reason we have, according 
to the law of nations, given letters of reprisals to those who have suf- 
fered losses, that they might have the means of doing themselves 
justice ; it being, in fact, a matter of very common observation, that 
clear and prompt justice is not ordinarily practised on the other side 
of the Channel. As to the interdiction of French wines, in which we 
know that the towns of Bordeaux and Nantes are most interested, we 
only resorted to it after the French had prohibited our manufactures 
of wool and silk; and I am persuaded that, if they can do without our 
manufactures, we can also easily dispense with the wines of France, 
and that we shall have the means of making them know that trade 
should be reciprocal. Time may also teach us* that we can likewise 
do without other things manufactured in France. But as your mis- 
sion from abroad, with powers to act for Bordeaux, Nantes, and other 
communities, might be with the approbation of your king, I cannot 
help you in it, as there is no one here who can treat with you about 
these affairs, except the sovereign pow^r or its delegates; and that 
power will receive addresses from none* but the sovereign power of 
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France, which alone can give the necessary credentials to treat of such 
affairs. I cannot, therefore, procure y6u a safe-condnct to come in 
the capacity, and with the credentials you indicate : and if you were 
here, none of our merchants could treat with you concerning such 
matters, as they are affairs of State, and not of the nature of their 
private affairs. But if the State of France is willing to consider the 
injuries and denials of justice which it has committed, and will save 
ns the trouble of righting ourselves, and will, by you, make overtures 
of a public address from it to this Commonwealth, respecting these 
affairs, and in the form usual between sovereign States, I do not doubt 
that this State will be glad* to receive any honest and just propositions 
which may be made to terminate differences, and restore liberty of 
trade for the common good. And, as I hope that, by the presence of 
God with us, the force and strength of Ihis Commonwealth will never 
be used to injure others, so the state in which it is at present, by the 
same Divine presence and blessing, is such that we can do justice to 
our people against those who refuse it. Nevertheless, we should be 
desirous to live peaceably with all, and should prefer to receive those 
who have done us injury to do us justice voluntarily, rather than ex- 
tort it from them by force, at the cost of present sufferings to those 
who may be personally innocent, and whose misfortune it is, and not 
their fault, that they depend on a State which had rather expose its 
innocent subjects to reprisals, than do justice to the just demands 
which are made upon it. I will only add that I hope for a happy 
accommodation of affairs, and that, in order to attain thereto by just 
and honorable means, I will contribute all that lies in the power of 
your affectionate servant, 

Walter Frost. 
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COLBERT'S REPORT REGARDING TRADE WITH ENGLAND. 

1650. 

Bien que l'abondance dont il a plu h> Dieu de doner la plupart des 
provinces de ce royaume semble le pouvoir mettre en 6tat de se pon- 
voir suffire k lui m&ne, n£anmoins la Providence a pose" la France en 
telle situation que sa propre fertility lui serait inutile et sou vent h 
charge et incommode sans le benefice du commerce qui porte d'une 
province k 1' autre et chez les Strangers ce dont les uns et les autresr 
peuvent avoir besoin pour en attirer a soi toute Futility. 

Nous avons laisse* perdre F usage et le bien du commerce, soit par la 
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nonchalance avec laquelle nos peuples s'appliquent a cet honnete exer- 
cice, soit aussi par Tinterruption que les Strangers y causent. 

Le remade du premier mal, qui vient de nous-memes, des humeurs 
et inclinations turbulentes contraires a un legitime trafic, est plus diffi- 
cile a trouver apres les troubles qui ont agite* la France et qui ont 6te* . 
aux marchands la liberty et surete de transporter leurs denrees; et la 
confiance necessaire au negoce ne pouvant s'etablir dans la confusion 
et la violence des factions dont chacun veut mettre k couvert ses effets, 
la crainte survenue du peril qui precede des hostilites etrangeres a 
acheve notre ruine, 6tant le courage aux marchands d'envoyer on de- 
mander rien aux strangers pour ne pas exposer k une visible perte tout 
ce qu'ils risqueraient. 

Tant que nous n'avons eu affaire qu'k TEspagne nous nous en 
sommes garantis assez heureusement ; mais depuis que, par un sur- 
croft de malbeurs, les Anglais nous ont declare une, guerre qui n'est 
pas moins facbeuse qu'imprevue, cette surprise en l'etat ou nous nous 
trouvons, sans armee navale pour r&ister aux leurs tres-puissantes, et 
dans l'abattement des peuples des villes frontieres, et le peu de secours 
quo reo, oivent les finances du roi depuis la cessation du commerce, et 
les troubles qui empechent de faire un fonds suffisant. pour armer une 
flotte telle qu'elle serait necessaire, il est difficile que le commerce 
puisse se r£tablir tant que ce desordre continuera et qu'on souffrira les 
repr&ailles que les Anglais donnent, fondles sur diverses prises faites 
par des vaisseaux Francais ou vendues dans les ports de France. 

Pour obvier aux suites de cet inconvenient qui nous pourtait enfin 
causer une guerre facbeuse, il semble qu'il n'y a que deux moyens qui 
se reduisent enfin k un, c'est de traiter avec eux ; ou par un traits 
particulier, avec les interesses qui demandent, discnt-ils, justice et re- 
stitution des choses prises et confisquees sur eux, ce qui se recluit k 
un long examen ou discussion ou il faut apporter beaucoup de conside- 
ration et faire comparaison des prises faites par less Anglais sur nos 
marchands avec plus d' in justice; ou il faut venir k un traite* general 
avec le regime present d' Angleterre qui, ayant renverse* la forme de 
PEtat ancien, nous oblige par cette mutation k prendre nos suretes 
avec eux par de nouvelles conventions, ou au moins k renouvelex et 
confirmer les anciens trails entre la France et Y Angleterre, avec cette 
difference neanmoins que les pretentions des rois d* Angleterre (qui 
n'ont point ete transmises k leur peuple et dont la Republique ne peut 
avoir succede) ayant rendu nos rois moins exacts k demander diverses 
conditions pour le commerce avec lesdits Anglais, dont les autres na- 
tions, et particuliercment les Espagnols, se sont pre>alus, nous pouvons 
k present tirer divers avantages en ce changement pour regalite du 
commerce sur lequel ils nous traitaient tres-iniqueinent tant par les 
impositions sur les marchandises que nos marchands en tiraient ou y 
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transportaient, qu'ils appellent d'esdavache, de cajade, da survoyeur 
et du coquet, qui eHaient des impdts que les rois augmentaient tous les 
jours aussi par des licences particulieres et privileges k des compagnies, 
exclusivement h tous autres, du transport de diverses marchandises, 
par le choix qu'en avait le pourvoyeur du roi Angleterre qui dScriait 
et mettait ii vil prix le r&idu de nos denreea ou il n'aurait pas mis sa 
marque, comme aussi par rin^gaiite* des poids et mesures, si fort con- 
damn^e dans TEcriture et par laquelle n^anmoins ils ne donnent qu'au 
poids particuiier et ne regoivent aucune marcbandise que dans des 
balances publiques beaucoup plus fortes. 

Pour remettre le commerce, il y a deux choses necessaires, la surete* 
et la liberte. La surete* depend d'une mutuelle correspondance a em- 
plcher les pirates et courses des particuliers qui, au lieu de s'appliquer 
en leur navigation a 1'honnete exercice du commerce, rompent aveo 
violence le lien de la soctete* civile par lequel les nations se secourent 
les unes les autres en leurs n£cessit6s. Cette surete* ne se peut £tablir 
que par des defenses respectives dans les deux Etats de faire des prises 
sur les marc Land 8 des deux nations; et parce que le pr£texte du com- 
merce que nos allies font avec nos ennemis portant leurs effets dans 
nos vaisseaux, a donne" occasion a des vaisseaux Franc, ais l'attaquer les 
Anglais, et que les confiscations ont 6te fondles sur cette raison par 
une explication qu'on a donnee a Tordonnance de Francois I er en Tan 
1543 sur le fait de Tamiraut^, art. 43, neanmoins il semble qu'il vaut 
mieux consentir que les Espagnols et autres nos ennemis tirent cette 
commodity par le moyen de nos allies, pourvu que les Anglais s'obli- 
gent a obtenir le meme privilege pour nos marchands quand ils passe- 
ront, devant les armies d'Espagne, leurs effets dans des vaisseaux 
Anglais, pour ne pas, pour causer un dommage de peu de consequence 
aux Espagnols, donner occasion k la continuation d'une piraterie qui 
ruine le commerce, £tant certain que jamais des vaisseaux de guerre 
ne visitent des marchandises sans laisser des marques de la rapine des 
soldats qui n'ont pas la modestie de se retenir, trouvant facility h pren- 
dre ; rinconvenicnt qu'on peut trouver que, sous la couverture de nos 
allies, les sujets de nos ennemis fassent quelque profit, se pouvant re-, 
marquer tous les jours encore plus grand par la facility que les propres 
sujets du roi y pr.etent sans qu'on les en puisse empecher. 

Cette declaration reciproque aux vaisseaux de guerre des deux na- 
tions interdirait d'arrester, sous quelque prelexte que ce soit, les vais- 
seaux marchands, et d£fendrait aussi 1* entree des ports aux forbans et 
corsaires pour vendre leurs marchandises, avec injonction d'un severe 
ch&timent a ceux qui en ach£teraient. A quoi les gouverneurs des 
places et des ports, capitaines et officiers de la marine seront obliges de 
tenir la maine, car on ne doute point que la cessation des hostility ne 
remette en peu de temps le commerce et par consequent l'abondance 
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publique et la richesse des particuliers, et notablement lea droits da 
roi par la reception des marchandises eirangeres qui ne viennent point 
et la sortie des denrees da pays qu'on n'ose exposer a la mer. 

Pour oe qui est du passl et prises faites sur des marchands Anglais, 
elles float de deux natures et conditions: on bien elles sont faites sur 
les commissions roi du d'Angleterre dont nous ne saurions repondre, 
ni avoir emp€ch£ que les sujets du roi, et meme commandant ses vais- 
seaux, n'aient pris commission d'un autre prince cousin du roi et dont 
la reine sa mere est presente et si consideree en France qu'au milieu 
de la guerre civile le parlement de Paris la gratifia d'une pension no- 
table, puisqu'on voit tous les jours que divers Francais et meme des 
chefs des troupes du roi suivent le marechal de Turenne et servent 
l'archiduc et les ennemis de la France. Mais tout ce que pouvait faire 
le roi avec son conseil 6tait de faire defense h tous les ports de recevoir 
les prises faites par les vaisseaux et au nom du roi d'Angleterre, qui 
n'ont point de ports si commodes qu'en France pour retirer leurs 
prises, au lieu que ledit Parlement et Republique possede tous les 
ports d'Angleterre qui leur servent de retraite. Ou bien les prises ont 
it£ faites par des vaisseaux du roi avec sa commission et banniere de 
France. II se trouvera que les vaisseaux Anglais 6taient charges de 
robe d'ennemi, ou qu'ils n'ont pas voulu amener et ob£ir aux lois de 
lamer; au contraire ont tir6 sur les vaisseaux Francais; que s'il se 
trouve quelques abus commis par les capitaines des vaisseaux du roi, 
on en peut deinander la justice qui ne sera jamais deniee, au lieu de 
represailles sur de pauvres marchands qui n'ont point participe* aux- 
dites prises, en quoi 1' injustice est evidente. 

Et d'autant que les pertes faites par nos marchands, qui ne se plain- 
draient pas peut-etre s'ils avaient 6t6 pris de la meme sorte que les 
Anglais, excedent ou pour le moins egalent les leurs, il y a de l'appa- 
rence qu'il faudra venir a consentir que chacun gardera ce qu'il a pris, 
vu l'impossibilit^ de la restitution que les Anglais meme ne demande- 
raient pas apres une guerre ouvert, ainsi qu'il a 6t6 pratiquS en tous 
les traites faits avec leur nation. II nous serait desavantageux d'avoir 
6t6 leurs amis et allies s'ils nous traitaient si rudement et avec des 
conditions onereuses, apres avoir observe* si religieusement une ponc- 
tuelle et exacte neutrality pendant les guerres civiles ou le roi Angle- 
terre mgme s'est plaint diverses fois que la France favorisait ouverte- 
ment le Parlement. 

Pour la liberty du commerce, il y a deux choses a desirer : Tune la 
decbarge des impositions et de celles que les Anglais levent sur les 
marchands Francais et ou les Espagnols meme ne sont sujets en vertu 
de leurs traites; nous avons raison de demander pour le moins des 
conditions egales, le commerce de la France ayant 6t£ toujours plus 
utile a 1' Angleterre, et l'entree de ceux de notre nation n'y 6tant point 
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si dangereuse que celle de ce peuple meridional, avare et ambitieux : 
Fautre, qui regarde particulierement la province de feruyenne, la Ro- 
cbelle et Nantes, est qu'ils laissent entrer les vins de France en Angle- 
terre, en leur permettant P entree de leurs draps directement suivant 
les trails faits avec leurs rois pour le commerce, au lieu que nous re- 
cevons tous les jours leurs draps par les Hollandais qui leur portent 
aussi nos vins transvas^s dans d'autres futailles. L'inte^lt des fermes 
du roi est visible en cette permission reciproque, les douanes ne pou- 
vant subsister si toutes les marchandises n r y sont revues indiffierem- 
ment avec liberty et n'en sortent de m&ne. 

Le point ou les Anglais s'attachent le plus et pour lequel ils veulent 
rel£cher et condescendre a tout ce qu'on leur peut demander est la 
reconnaissance de leur Republique, en quoi les Espagnols nous ont 
prec&ies et obtenu en consequence Padjonction de la flotte Anglaise 
poar attaquer celle des Portugais qui vient du Bresil. On a a crain- 
dre une plus 6troite union des negotiations de Fambassadeur d'Espagne 
en Angleterre. (Test a nosseigneurs les ministres a prescrire la forme 
de cette reconnaissance, jusqu'ou elle doit aller, en quoi la France sera 
excusable devant Dieu et les hommes si elle est con train te de venir a 
la reconnaissance de cette Republique pour prevenir les ligues et mau- 
vais desseins des Espagnols, qui font toutes les injustices et se soumet- 
tent h toutes les bassesses imaginables pour nous nire. II semble que 
cette affaire, bien que delicate, se peut traiter de telle sorte que cette 
nation orgueilleuse s'en peut contenter, sans prejudice au roi d' Angle- 
terre, ou favoriser le mauvais exemple de la degradation de la royaute, 
apres ce que la France a fait en faveur des Hollandais qui ne se con- 
tentaient pas, comme les Anglais, d'un compliment, et ont fait voir 
enfin que la foi Germanique, ou plutdt Batavique, n'Stait pas plus 
solide que 1' Anglaise. 
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STATEMENT PRESENTED TO QUEEN ANNE OF AUSTRIA AND HER 
COUNCIL, BY CARDINAL MAZARIN, REGARDING THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

Janvier, 1651. 
Sur la question proposed, il semble d'abord que si on sc regie par 
les lois de Thonneur ou de la justice, Ton ne doit point reconnaitre la 
Republique d' Angleterre, puisque le roi ne saurait rien faire de plus 
prejudiciable a sa reputation que cette reconnaissance par laquelle non- 
Beulement il abandonne l'intergt du roi legitime, son proche parent, 
VOL. I. — 33 
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Yoinn et allfc, mais lui fait une offense publique, et qu'Elle ne saurait 
rien faire de plus injuste que de reconnaitre des usurpateurs qui out 
souille* leurs mains du sang de leur souverain, et qui se sont violem- 
ment attribue' le droit de le condamner a mort par une entreprise 
barbare, de dangereuz exemple dans toutes les monarchies, et qui fait 
horreur a tons les gens de bien. Le roi d'Angleterre en fera des 
plaintes et en temoignera sans doute des ressentiments qui feront de 
la (peine). La raison d'Etat obligerait plutdt de secourir le roi sons 
fils en Ecosse et en Irlande, Itant extremement a craindre que, si les 
remuements de ees deux royaumes sont une fois apaisls, la Republique 
d'Angleterre ne deyienne plus orgueilleuse par ces heureux succes, 
voyant son autorite* etablie au dedans, ne fasse des entreprises an 
dehors, et n'emploie la grande force qu'elle a sur pied plutdt contre la 
France que contre les autres Etats, a cause de F animosity naturelle et 
grande jalousie qui a 6b6 de tout temps entre les deux nations, et qui 
se trouve anjourd'hui extremement augmented par les hostilites qui 
ont 6te* excises deputs peu sur la mer entre les sujets des deux 
royaumes. 

Mais comme les lois de l'honneur et de la justice ne doivent jamais 
rien faire faire qui eoit contraire a celles de la prudence, il faut considerer 
que toutes les demonstrations que Ton pourrait faire pr£sentement en 
faveur du roi d'Angleterre n'ameneraient pas son r&ablissement; 
qu'un plus long refus de reconnaitre la Republique, qui est en posses- 
sion de l'autorite* souveraine, ne servira de rien pour augmenter ou 
confirmer les droits du roi; que ce que nous pourrions faire main tenant 
pour lui ne servirait qu'a nous rendre incapables de l'assister un jour 
plus utilement dans une conjoncture plus favorable ; que l'ltat des 
affaires de France ne permet pas de lui donner aucune sorte d' assistance 
pour lui aider a r6tablir ses affaires ; ou me'me que les Anglais &tant 
les maitres de la mer, dtent tous les moyens de lui en envoyer, et que 
la part que l'on prendrait maintenant dans sa querelle, ou les ressenti- 
ments qu'on voudrait temoigner (de nouveau?) pour les Anglais ne 
serviraient qu'a leur acqu£rir de nouveaux avantages; que la France, 
a cause de la grande guerre dont elle se trouve chargee au dehors, et 
des diverses factions dont elle est agitee au dedans, qui la jetteraient 
dans un penl extreme si les Anglais venaient a se declarer en faveur 
d'une des factions, et qu'ils pussent y engager, comme il serait a 
craindre avec le temps, les religionnaires de ce royaume; surtout ce 
que la n&jessite* du temps et des affaires obligera de faire en faveur de 
la Republique, n'empechera pas que ci-apres on ne puisse se prevaloir 
des conjonctures favorables qui se presenteront quand on sera en 
meilleur 6tat pour faire quelque grande entreprise, et qu'il y aura plus 
d'apparence d'y pouvoir r^ussir heureusement ; et que d'ailleurs il y a 
sujet de craindre que, si les Espagnols sont une fois plus Stroitement 
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lies avec les Anglais, comme ils y travaillent aveo chaleur, ils ne les 
emp<lchent de s'aecommoder avec nous, et ne les engagent sin on a nous 
faire une guerre ouverte, du moins a leur donner de puissantes assis- 
tances contre nous ; il ne reste pas lieu de douter que Ton ne doive 
sans delai entrer en negociation avec la Republique d'Angleterre, et 
lui donner le titre qu'elle desire. 

II y a neanmoins une condition absolument necessaire, et sans 
laquelle il serait inutile de s'engager k faire cette reconnaissance, qui 
est d'etre assure* auparavant qu'on en retirera quelque utility capable 
d'emporter a la balance le prejudice qu'on pourra recevoir en la repu- 
tation ' y car presuppose* qu'on puisse* avec quelque certitude sc pro* 
mettre quelque avantage de ce qu'on fera, je n'estimerai pas qu'il se 
faMt beaucoup arreter aux formalins; mais il serait doublement 
prejudiciabte de faire une bassesse si, apres Tavoir faite, les Anglais 
demeuraient dans 1'indifFerence et la froideur, et si ces avances ne 
servaient qu'k les rendre plus orgueilleux et plus difficiles dans les 
conditions du traits qui devra etre fait avec eux pour accommoder les 
difFerends que nous avons ensemble. 

La voie la plus honorable pour entrer en negociation avec eux serait 
qu'ils envoyassent ici un ambassadeur qui sera regu et honore" comme 
ministre d'une republique libre. Le roi de Portugal en a use* de cette 
sorte apres sa proclamation, ay ant envoy 6, vers tous les princes qui 
n'^taient point ob&ssants d'Espagne, des ambassadeurs pour en donner 
part et pour se mettre en possession de sa nouvelle souverainete* par la 
reception qui leur serait faite. 

Si les Anglais ont une veritable disposition a. s'aecommoder aveo 
nous, ils recevront favorablement cet expedient et ne feront pas diffi- 
cult^ de renouveler la communication qui a 6t£ interrompue depuis le 
changement arrive* en Angleterre, puisque'elle doit produire d'abprd 
un effet qui leur est avantageux et qu'ils souhaitent si fort, que l'ex- 
emple de ce qui aura 6te* fait par le roi, qui tient le premier rang 
parmi les rois de l'Europe, servira comme de regie h tous les autres, 
et qu'ils ne peuvent pas refuser avec raison de faire pour nous ce qu'ils 
ont voulu faire pour 1'Espagne ou leur envoy e* a 6te* tue\ On pourrait 
meme leur faire valoir qu'ayant commence leur compliment par le lieu 
qu'ils ne devaient pas, ils nous ont donne* sujet de plainte qu'on veut 
oublier pour le bien des deux nations. 

Ce qu'il y aurait de plus h, craindre et qu'il faut soigneusement 
£viter est que les Anglais, qui visiblement penchent plus du cote* 
d'Espagne que de France, n'aient Tintention de nous engager en leur 
faveur afin de s'en servir comme d'un eperon pour hater les Espagnols 
h les reconnaitre ouvertement et k s'unir avec eux. 

La precaution dont on pourrait user serait d'exiger d'eux, s'il est 
possible; de ne point traiter avec 1'Espagne pendant quelque temps, 
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jusqu'a ce que la negociation que nous oonduirons aveo eux eoit 
terminee ou rompue, ou bien d'ebaucher ou arreter tellement les con- 
ditions de raccommodement avant que de venir a aucune reconnais- 
sance, qu'il n'y ait pas lieu d'apprehender que raccommodement se 
puisse rompre apres que la reconnaissance aura ete faite. 

En un mot, com me les Anglais ne voudront peut-etre pas acheter 
notre reconnaissance par les conditions d'un traite eventuel, nous de- 
yons aussi eviter de reconnattre la Republique sans etre deja assures 
que l' accp m mode men t entre les deux nations s'en ensuivra, car autre- 
ment on s'exposerait a une bonte publique sans aucun profit. 
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DRAFT OF INSTRUCTIONS TO M. DE GENTILLOT ON HIS MISSION 
TO ENGLAND. 

Janvier — Fe*vrier, 1651. 

Le roi est enticement persuade' que les differends et hostility, 
arrives depuis quelque temps sur la mer entre les Francais et les 
Anglais, precedent plutot de quelque desordre et malentendu entre 
ceux qui ont commands jusqu'ici les vaisseaux de guerre que d'aucun 
dessein qui ait ete forme de part ni d'autre d'entrer en rupture, ni meme 
d'interrompre la bonne intelligence qui avait ete entretenue jusqu'aux 
dernieres annees entre les deux nations, et dont la confirmation sembie 
egalement necessaire pour le bien et commodity de Tun et de r autre. 

Sur cette presupposition, Sa Majesty a trouve bon que le sieur de 
Gentillot s'en allant en Angleterre travaille adroitement et sans eclat, 
par le moyen des amis et habitudes qu'il a en ce pays-la, a se bien in- 
former s'il y a une veritable disposition a faire cesser par un bon ac- 
commodement les differends qui sont entre les deux nations et a retablir 
entre elles une bonne correspondance. 

Le sieur de Gentillot, pour agir utilement dans l'execution de ce 
dessein, doit §tre assure avant tautes choses que le Parlement d' Angle- 
terre n'a point fait de traite narticulier aveo les Espagnols contre la 
France, et qu'il n'est point tellement engage avec eux qu'il ne puisse 
faire tous les accommodements et confederations qui seront juges utiles 
pour les deux royaumes 

L'exemple de ce qui est pratique envers l'ambassadeur de Portugal 
oblige doublement d'user de cette circonspection avant qu'entrer en 
aucun traite avec le Parlement, puisque, pour favoriser les Espagnols, 
on a longtemps maltraite ledit ambassadeur, et que sous pretexte 
d'examiner son pouvoir ou par des demarches inusitees, on a differe 
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l'audience qui lui doit Stre donnee, quoiqu'il n'ait £te* envoye* que pour 
faire honneur audit parlement et pour terminer amiablement les 
diffe>ends que le Portugal peut avoir avec l'Angleterre, ce qui a donn6 
lieu de soupconner que le traitement qu'il recevait £tait une condition 
secrete au traite* fait avec les Espagnols. 

D'ajlleurs, nous avons sujet de nous plaindre que les discours obli- 
geauts qui ont 6te* faits ici au sieur Morrell et lea bennes dispositions 
qu'on lui a t6moign£es n'aient encore rien profits pour faire cesser les 
hostility que les vaisseaux Anglais exercent contre les sujets du roi, 
et que Ton s'en soit seulement servi en Angle terre pour avancer les 
affaires des Espagnols. Au moins ce proc&i£, joint au traitement que 
regoit l'ambassadeur de Portugal, nous doit donner sujet de craindre 
qu'apr£s que nous aurons fait ce que ledit Parlement desire de nous, 
il ne devienne d& le lendemain plus difficile dans les int^rets que nous 
avons h d£me1er avec lui, lesquels dcmcurant indicia, et causant la 
continuation des hostilites qui s'^xercent sur la mer, donneraient lieu 
aux Espagnols de se preValoir de notre peu de prevoyance et de 
triompher de notre facility qui ne nous aurait servi de rien. 

II est done absolument nfoessaire, pour ne rien faire qui puisse ex- 
poser la reputation d'un grand royaume, de s' assurer avant toutes 
ehoses, non-seulement que le Parlement d'Angleterre est en pleine 
liberie* de traiter avec nous et n'a point d'engagement avec les Espag- 
nols qui les en empeche ou qui nous soit prejudiciable, mais que Ton 
convienne presentement et en termesg£ne>aux des moyens d'accommoder 
tous les diffSrends qui pourraient faire durer ou renouveller ci-apres 
quelque sorte de mauvaise intelligence entre les sujets des deux 
royaumes. 

Les Anglais ne manqueront pas de demander que le roi reconnaisse 
apparement leur Republique par des lettres et autres demonstrations 
publiques. Sur quoi le sieur de Gentillot repr6sentera qu'il n'y aura 
point de difficult^ sur cet article, que Sa Majesty est disposee de faire 
ce qu'on desire d'elle sur ce sujet, et que e'est un point que le Parle- 
ment peut se tenir pour accorde* selon son d£sir; mais que, pour les 
considerations touchees ci-dessus, il nous importe d'etre assures qu'aprte 
la reconnaissance faite nous ne rentrions pas en rupture ou en mau- 
vaise intelligence pour les diflferends qui sont aujourd'hui entre les 
deux nations, et que les hostility cesseront entierement. 

L' assurance ne peut §tre autre que de convenir en m€me temps d'un 
projet d'accomodement pour les diffe>ends qui sont entre les deux 
nations et qui semblent avoir proc£d£ principalement de deux causes : 
la premiere, de la prohibition des marchandises d' Angle terre fait a 
l'instance du Parlement de Paris ; la seconde, de la prise de quelques 
vaisseaux Anglais faite par ceux du roi equip£s en guerre contre 
l'Espagne. . . . 

83* 
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Touchant la premiere cause, Ton n'ignoro pas en Angleteixe que S. 
M., pour la pacification des troubles dc son royaunic, 6te obligee 
d'accorder cette defense aux instantes supplications qui lui en ont £t6 
faites par son Parlement de Paris en faveur de ladite ville, et que S. 
M. quia toujours fait traiter favorablement les Strangers dans son 
royaume, et particulierement les marcbands Anglais, ne s'est portee 
qu'avec deplaisir k ce qui a ete desire* d'EUe en cette rencontre par 
quelques-uns de ses sujets, en meme temps qu'il y en a d'autres qui en 
recoivent du prejudice. Or Sa Majesty est meme resolue de faire tout 
ce qui dependra d'elle pour mettre les choses dans l'etat qu'elies etaient 
avant cette defense. 

Si on veut examiner sans passion la seconde cause des differends, il 
ae trouvera que tout le sujet de piainte est de notre cdte : quoique S. 
M. n'ait jamais donne* commission ni k ses sujets, ni a aucun autre 
pour agir contre 1'Angleterre, qu'elle ait fait observer par tous ses 
fetats une si exacte neutrality entre les deux partis d'Angleterre que 
meme elle a refuse* la retraite dans ses ports aux vaisseaux du Roi de 
la Grande-Bretagne, qu'elle a defendu Teutree et vente dans son roy- 
aume de toutes le prises qu'ils auraient faites et pourraient faire ci-apres 
sur les marcbands et autres tenant le parti du Parlement, qu'elle a 
depuis fait publier des defenses tres-rigoureuses h, ses sujets d'armer 
ou qu'on recoive la commission de quelque pouvoir stranger que ce 
soi t, et qu'elle a toujours offer t de faire prononcer, selon la justice et 
les lois obseryees de tout temps entre les deux nations, sur toutes les 
plaintes qui lui ont ete portees des prises faites par ses vaisseanx ou 
les Anglais se sont trouves interests; nonobstant toutes ces favorables 
declarations et procedures le Parlement d'Angleterre n'a pas laiss£ 
d'interdire le commerce avec la France et d'accorder des lettres de 
marque ou de represailles contre les sujets du roi, et ensuite ne faire 
pas seulement attaquer et prendre tous les vaisseaux marchands qu'ils 
ont rencontres sans aucune raison ni pretexte, mais meme de faire 
attaquer les vaisseaux de guerre de S. M. par les siens, temoin le com- 
bat contre l'escadre de Turenne qui venait dans la riviere de Bordeaux 
servir Sa Majeste* et ou la fregate la Chariti fut prise, l'attaque que 
les Anglais firent aussi sur quatre vaisseaux du roi aux cotes du Portu- 
gal, ou celui du cbevalier de Fonteny fut pris et lui tue recllement 
apres la prise, et temoin enfin la prise du vaisseau le Jules qu'ils n'ont 
pas laisse de prendre quoiqu'il ait baisse le pavilion et n'ait rendu 
aucun combat, ce qui est coramencer une espece de guerre sans l'avoir 
d£noncee auparavant et sans en avoir aucun sujet legitime. 

II serait bien a propos que le sieur de Gentillot, ayant represents ce 
que dessus a ceux du Parlement avec lesquels il a quelque babitude, 
qu'il reconnaitra mieux disposes a la reconciliation des deux nations et 
capables de la procurer, essay at dc les engager a faire quelque ouver- 
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tare d'accommodement pour decouvrir en quels termes ils estiment 
qu'il se puisse faire promptement, en donnant assurance que de ce 
cote^ci on est entierement dispose k toutes les choses raisonnables qui 
pourraient etre faites avec bonneur. Cependant on a deja donne 
charge a une personne de qualite de se tenir prete pour aller a Lon- 
dres de la part du roi pour la reconnaissance ci-dessus, et puis ajuster 
les autres choses pour le retablissement de la bonne intelligence entre 
les deux nations aussitdt qu'on aura eu des nouvelles dudit Gentillot. 

II semblerait surtout necessaire, raccommodement 6tant resolu et 
projete, que la Republique envoy&t en cette cour quelqu'un de sa part 
pour donner avis du changement qu'elle a fait en k forme du gouverae- 
xnent d'Angleterre, comme elle a fait en Espagne, aux Pays-Bas, k 
Hambourg et autres endroits ou on a voulu recevoir ses ministres. 
Neanmoins, oomme ils pourront dire d'avoir dejk envoye le sieur Au- 
gier qui n'est pas encore venu, s'ils apportent trop de difficult^ a 
consentir k cet envoi, le sieur de Gentillot pourra ne pas s'y an&ter. 

Le projet dudit traits pourrait etre aux termes suivants : 

Qu'il y aura a Favenir bonne correspondance et amitie entre le roi 
Tres-Chretien de France et de Navarre, ses pays et sujets d'une part, 
et la Republique d'Angleterre, ses pays et sujets d'autre part. 

Que les trails ci-devant faits entre les rois de France et d'Angle- 
terre pour regler la faeon de vivre et la forme du commerce entre les 
deux nations demeureront en leur force et vertu, et seront inviolable- 
ment observes entre S. M. et ladite Republique. 

En consequence de quoi les hostility cesseront, des le jour du 
traitg, entre les sujets des deux Etats, et toutes kttres de marque et 
de represailles seront r^voquees des ledit jour, et sera le commerce 
r£tabli en la nieme liberty et aux mimes conditions qu'il etait fait 
avant le ehangement arrive* en Angleterre, moyennant que les defenses 
qui ont ete faites de part et d'autre seront aussi re>oqu6es, Sa Majeste* 
et ladite Republique se rdservant chacun le pouvoir qui leur appartient 
d'etablir, dans les lieux de leur obeissance, tels droits, peages et impo- 
sitions qu'elles jugeront k propos sur les marchandises et denrees 
venant de Fun ou 1' autre pays. 

Toutes actions et demandes des vaisseux et autres choses prises de 
part et d'autre sur la mer avant le jour du traite*, demeureront eteintes 
et abolies pour oter tout sujet de nouveau trouble k Favenir entre les 
deux nations-, et n£anmoins le Jules et autres vaisseaux de guerre qui 
se trouveront avoir ete pris appartenant immediatement k Sa Majeste* 
ou a ladite Republique, seront restitu^s de bonne foi en Fetat qu'ils 
6taient lorsquc la prise a ete faite. 

Les vaisseaux de guerre de Sa Majeste* seront recus dans les ports 
d'Angleterre et ceux de ladite Republique dans les ports de France, 
aux conditions et precautions tcnues aux trails precedents, et Fentree 
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desdits ports sera interdite aux vaisseaux de guerre des ennemis de Sa 
Majesty en Angleterre, et k ceux des e'nneinis de la Republiqne dans 
les ports de France. 

Le Roi et lad i to Republique me pourront donner k Favenir auctme 
sorte d' assistance aux ennemis Tun de F autre. 

S'il reste quelque sujet de differend entre les deux Etats on leurs 
sujets, il sera termini aniiablement et selon la justice, sans que pour 
raison de ce Famitie* et bonne intelligence de Sa Majesty et de ladite 
Republique puisse Stre alteree. 

Toutes ces conditions sont si raisonnables et si avantageuses pour 
FAngleterre qu'il n'y a pas lieu de croire que ledit Parlement y fasse 
difficult^, vu m£me que le droit de faire les trails et confederations 
est une plus solide marque de souverainet£, et que celui qui sera fait 
pr£sentement sera un acte plus authentique que celle dont ladite R6- 
publique est en possession, que toutes les lettres et compliments qui 
peuvent etre faits pour la reconnattre, lesquels sont plus sujets k 3tre 
re>oqu& ou changes qu'un traite" signe\de part et d'autre qui doit ser- 
vir de loi aux deux nations pour leur negoce et forme de vivre ensem- 
ble; ce que le sieur de Gentillot saura tres-bien faire valoir afin d'aug- 
menter la disposition que les Anglais peuvent avoir deja de traiter 
avec nous. 

II pourra merae laisser entendre que si ladite Republique desire 
quelque engagement plus etroit avec la France, principalement contre 
FEspagne, Fon y est entierement dispose de ce c6t£-ci. II lui sera 
tres-facile de faire connaftre Favantage que les Anglais y trouveraient, 
et les moyens que nous pourrions leur fournir de se pre>aloir, soit du 
cdte* des Indes ou ailleurs, de F£tat ou se trouve a present reduite la 
monarchic d'Espagne k laquelle ils out grand inte>£t de ne pas laisser 
reprendre les avantages qu'elle a eus ci-devant lorsqu'elle a forme* des 
entreprises sur FAngleterre. Et en cas que ledit sieur de Gentillot y 
trouve disposition du c6te* des Anglais, sur les avis qu'il en don n era, 
Fambassadeur qui passera en Angleterre sera charge et aura pouvoir 
sumsant d'en traiter. 

Le sieur de Gentillot pourra sur ce sujet les faire adroitement sou- 
venir de la maxime qui a toujours 6t6 tenue par les plus sages minis- 
tres de leur nation, qu'il est plus avantageux k FAngleterre d'etre en 
guerre ouverte avec FEspagne que d'avoir la paix avec elle, et qu'au 
contraire en ce qui regarde la France, soit par le voisinage, soit par la 
puissance de notre gouvernement, et par Favantage que FAngleterre 
tire de notre commerce, Famitie* lui en doit §tre tres-considerable ; 
d'autant plus que quelque mal et quejgue incommodite que nous pcut 
apporter la rupture, la France est toujours le royaume dont FAngle- 
terre a le plus k esperer ou a craindre ; et m§me dans le trafic, la prise 
que nous faisons d'un seul vaisseau Anglais nous fait le plus souvent 
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_d£dommag£s de la parte que nous aurions de trois des ndtres, pour la 
valeur des marchandises dont ils sont ordinairement charges. . . . 

On remet au sieur de Gentillot de s'adresser, pour le bon succ&s de 
sa n£gociation, aux personnes qu'il croira les mieux intentionnees et 
les plus capables de la faire reussir. 

Le sieur Augier a temoigne* que la France se portant a la reconnais- 
sance ci-desaus, ill ferait fovoriser le plus possible cette couronne en 
contribuant avec chaleur ce qui peut dependre de lui pour la bonne 
intelligence des deux nations. Le sieur Gentillot le verra et lui dira 
confiance que leurs Majesty ont en sa parole, et qu'elles lui en 
demandent maintenant les effets. 

II verra aussi le sieur Fleming, et lui rendra la lettre de M. de 
Bellievre. C'est une personne qui en tout temps a tgmoigne* affection 
pour cette couronne et a rendu tous les services qu'il a pu aux minis- 
tres de S. M., et on ne doute point qu'il ne continue a le faire en cette 
conjoncture qui a tant d'importance au bien et au repos des deux 
nations. 

Sur toutes choses, il est absolument ngcessaire que ledit sieur de 
Gentillot tienne le secret de son voyage bien secret, de crainte que, s'il 
6tait decouvert par les Anglais, il ne rencontr&t des obstacles a entrer 
en negociation avec eux, pareils a ceux qui se sont formes quand Ton 
a su que le' sieur Salomon y allait etre envoy e\ 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO THE COUNT D'ESTRADES ON HIS MISSION TO 

ENGLAND. 

Montereau, 23 Ayril, 1652. 

M. d'Estrades, pour traiter avec les Anglais et disposer les choses 
a un bon accommodeinent avec eux, doit etre informe* que nous avons 
pr£sentement trois diff&rends principaux avec la Republique d' Angle- 
terre. 

Le premier est sur la forme de traiter avec elle, puisqu'elle ne veut 
entrer en aucune sorte de negociation ni de conference que le roi ne la 
reconnaisse pour Republique libre et souvcraine, et ne lui derive aux 
memes termes que lui ont £crit les autres souveraines qui ont deja fait 
cette reconnaissance. 

Le second est touchant les prises faites sur la mer de part et d'autre 
par repr&ailles ou autrement, touchant les inoyens de r£tablir le com- 
merce entre les deux nations, touchant la forme de vivre et de se saluer 
quand les vaisseaux de guerre 6u autres des deux Etats se rencontre- 
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ront a la mer, et touchant l'observation des anciennes alliances et 
precedents traits. 

Le troisieme est touchant les hostility ou represailles qui s'exercent 
presentement de part et d' autre. 

Pour le premier, nous, demeurons d'accord qu'il precede les antres 
dans la negociation et dans F execution. Pour cet effet, le sieur d'Es- 
trades pent promettre, a ceux qui ont charge de traiter ou conferer 
aveo lui, que le roi est pret de reconnaitre la Republique et de lui 
ecrire une lettre avec les mimes titres qui lui ont 6te donnas jusqu'ici 
par les autres rois, de faire rendre cette lettre par un gentilhomme qui 
sera envoye* expres en Angleterre, et de la faire suivre, si on le desire, 
par une ambassade solennelle. 

Mais cet article ne pent Itre accords ni execute que Ton ne soit en 
mime temps d'accord du troisieme avec les Anglais, car il ne seraifc ni 
honorable pour le roi, ni juste pour les Anglais, que Sa Majeste* leur 
envoy&t faire un compliment en la forme qu'ils desirent, si elle n'est 
assuree que la lettre ayant 6te* rendue et la reconnaissance faite, les 
hostilites et les reprlsailles cesseront de part et d' autre. Sans cela, il 
semblerait que les Anglais voudraient aj outer le mepris a F offense, si en 
mime temps que nous leur faisons des civilitls, ils continuaient d'atta- 
quer les vaisseaux des sujets du roi sur la mer. 

Pour le second article, comme il contient la matiere de tons les 
traites precedent, il faudra necessairement le renvoyer par-devant des 
commissaires qui seront nommes do part et d'autre, parce qu'ils auront 
besoin d'un plus, long delai pour examiner et resoudre les difi&rends 
qui sont entre les deux nations pour raison des prises, du commerce, 
de la forme de vivre en se recontrant sur la mer et de robservation 
des anciennes alliances, qu'il n'en faudra pour les deux autres articles 
qui peuvent Itre accordes et conclus en un moment. Lesdits commis- 
saires auront pouvoir d'arrlter ce qui se trouyera raisonnable de part 
et d'autre, et d'en assurer le pavement, selon ce que ledit sieur 
d'Estrades a temoigne* par ses lettres que cfltait rintention des 
Anglais. 

L'on ne doit pas craindre que ce second article soit capable d'em- 
plcher Faccommodement, puisque des a present l'on est prlt, de la 
part du roi, de r£tablir les choses au meme 6tat qu'elles Itaient avant 
l'interruption du commerce entre les deux nations si les Anglais le 
desirent; ou s'ils souhaitent d'introduire quelque nouveau reglement, 
Ton est prlt d'en convenir pourvu qu'il soit egal pour les uns et pour 
les autres. 

Quant aux premier et troisieme articles, les Anglais ne pouvant pas 
refuser de les traiter conjointement, il sera neeessaire que ledit sieur 
d'Estrades les ajuste en mime temps, c'est-a-dire qu'il ne s' engage 
point a l'envoi d'un gentilhomme charge* d'une lettre du roi pour 
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reconnaitre la Republique d'Angleterre, qa'il n'ait parol et ne soifc 
assure que, des le jour meme ou le lendemain de Fan-ivee dudit gen- 
tilhomme, quelqu'un du corps da Parlement d'Angleterre aura pou- 
voir de signer une convention avec lui par laquelle il sera porte que 
toutes les hostilites et represailles cesseront de oe jour-la, et que dans 
deux moia, ou plus t6t si faire se peut, on enyerra de part et d' autre 
des oommissaires, avec pouvoir suffisant, au lieu dont il sera convenu » 
pour traiter et s'accorder ensemble de tous les autres differends. 

Si les Anglais font difficulte de r^voquer ou faire cesser les hostilites 
et represailles pour toujours, a quoi portant on ne voit aucune appa- 
rence, il faudra manager que la cessation dure pour deux ou trois ans 
tout au moins. 

Le roi, d&irant d'avancer cette n^gociation autant qu'il se pourra, 
a envoye au sieur d'Estrades la lettre que Sa Majeste ecrit au Par- 
lement de la Republique d'Angleterre, et au cas qu'il y ait quelque 
difficulty sur les termes, il n'aura qu'a la jenvoyer a Sa Majesty et 
faire savoir ce qu'on desire afin qu'elle y fasse pourvoir promptement. 
Le sieur d'Estrades choisira, parmi les officiers qui sont pres de lui 
ou ailleurs, telle autre personne qu'il reconnaitra plus propre pour etre 
chargee de cet emploi, lui delivrera ladite lettre et la commission du 
roi qui lui donne pouvoir de traiter, et le fera partir sans delai pour se 
rendre a Londres en diligence, apres neanmoins avoir tire assurance de 
ce qui est porte ci-dessus. 

Sa Majesty a deja commands qu'on envoyftt au sieur d'Estrades 
toutes les expeditions n^cessaires, a quoi M. le comte de Brienne n'a 
pas manque de satisfaire ; de sorte que ledit sieur d'Estrades les ayant 
recues, il ne reste qu'a lui recommander que, si en avancant cette ne- 
gociation, com me on le desire par deca, il engage Sa Majeste a quelaue 
chose, il n'oublie pas de prendre garde que ceux qui traiteront avec lui 
soient sumsamment autorises pour faire tenir en Angleterre les choses 
qu'ils lui aurant promises. II n'oubliera pas aussi de remercier de ma 
part M. Cromwell des offres obligeantes qu'il me fait faire, dont je me 
sens extremement son redevable, et de lui faire sur ce sujet toutes les 
civilites qu'il jugera a propos. 

IL— CARDINAL MAZARIN TO THE COUNT D'ESTRADES. 

Montereau, 23 Avril, 1652. 
Monsieur : Vous apprendrez de nouveau les intentions du roi tou- 
cbant 6e que Ton peut faire avec les Anglais par la lettre que M. de 
Brienne vous ecrit. Celle-ci ne sera qu'un abrege des principaux 
points que Tautre contient qui vous servira peut-eHre a la mieux com- 
prendre. 

L'attaque de Gravelines nous met- dans une pressante necessite de 
savoir les intentions des Anglais, parce que la place ne pouvant §tre 
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secourue que par mer, la chose peat §tre enterprise avec esperance da 
sucoes, poarvu que les Anglais ne s'en melent point ; mais £tant comme 
impossible s'ils sont joints a FEspagne et obliges de favoriser ses des- 
seins contre nous, il est de la derniere importance de d&jouvrir promp- 
tement leurs resolutions en traitant avec eux du differend que nous 
avons ensemble. 

Si le traits que nous devons faire avec eux pent etre conchi bientftt, 
ce sera le meilleur et il reglera tout. Yous savez en ce cas que nous 
sommes prets ; en premier lieu, de reoonnaitre la R£publique d' Angle- 
terre et de lui ecrire aux termes qu'elle pout raisonnablement d£sirer; 
en second lieu, de nommer presentement des commissaires pour ex- 
aminer, avec ceux que la Republique nommera, les prises qui ont &£ 
faites de part et d'autre sur la mer, et pourvoir avec surete* k la satis- 
faction de ceux a qui elle se trouvera due, a la charge neanmoins que 
d'abord, en rendant la lettre du roi avec la suscription que la Repub- 
lique a d&iree, on conviendra de surseoir toutes hostilites et represailles 
de part et d'autre. 

Si cet article est accords nous serons assures pour les secours que 
nous entreprendrons d'«nvoyer a Gravelines ; et toutefois pour plus 
de precaution, il sera bon d'en toucher un mot a- M . Cromwell pour 
avoir sa parole s'il est possible, ce qu'on pourra faire en demandant 
quelque chose de plus, comme par exemple la liberty, pour les vais- 
seaux du roi destines pour ce secours, de relacher en surete* dans les 

Sorts d'Angleterre si le vent contraire ou quelque autre consideration 
ss y oblige. 

Pour obliger les Anglais a d£sirer davantage de se reunir avec nous, 
il ne sera pas mal k propos d'entrer avec eux en traite" de la cession de 
Dunkerque; et en effet le roi leur remettra volon tiers eette importante 
place pourvu, en premier lieu, qu'ils se joignent avec nous contre FEs- 
pagne et qu'ils y demeurent unis tant que la guerre durera, avec obli- 
gation de nous assister de leurs forces de mer pour la defense de nos 
places maritimes ; en second lieu, qu'ils nous donnent une somme d'ar- 
gent considerable, comme pourrait etre un million d'or ou huit cent 
mille ^ous ; en troisieme lieu, qu'ils commenccnt leur assistance pre- 
sentement pour le secours de Gravelines, pour lequel ils nous pretent 
de leurs vaisseaux ; en quatrieme lieu, qu'ils s'obligent de laisser la 
religion catholique en l'ltat ou elle est a present dans Dunkerque, et 
s'il est possible, de ne mettre dans la place qu'une garnison catho- 
lique. 

S'ils faisaient difficult^ de se declarer ouvertement contre FEspagne 
\ par le secours de Gravelines, en nous fournissant un bon nombre de 
vaisseaux pour transporter en France (lorsqu'on leur remettra Dunker- 
que) la garnison qui est main tenant dans la place, ils pourraient donner 
ordre secretement, a- ceux qui auraient soin de votre conduite, de faire 
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ce que vous leur ordonnerez, et vous les pourriez engager k vous met- 
tre dans Grave lines avec toute votre garnison. 

Dans l^fcat present des afiaires, nous aorons sujet de nous consoler 
de la perte de Dunkerque si elle produit la conservation de Gravelines 
et la jonction des Anglais avec nous contre FEspagne^ aux conditions 
marqu&s ci-dessus. 

Si toutefois toutes lesdites conditions 6taient trop malaisees a obtenir, 
le roi vous permet de partir par degres de quelquesunes des moins im- 
portant^, estimant plus utile, dans la conjoncture pr&ente, de con dure 
promptement un traits de'alliance avec les Anglais qui sauve Grave- 
lines, que de le diff&rer pour Tesperance d'obtenir queique condition 
plus avantageuse pour laquelle il faudra renvoyer par deck et employer 
plus de temps, a cause que, pendant cette longeur, Gravelines se pour- 
rait perdre. 

Enfin tout est remis a votre prudence et a F affection que vouz avez 
pour le service du roi. Je vous dirai seulement qu'il importe merveil- 
leusement que vous envoyiez en diligence k M. Cromwell une personne 
intelligente qui puisse, 6tant sur les lieux, s'eclairer des desseins qu'il 
peut avoir. Car s'il est vrai, comme les nouvclles publiques de Lon- 
dres le portent, que la R6publique d ? Angle terre soit en termes de s'ao- 
commoder avec Messieurs les Etats, et que votre accommodement aveo 
elle soit incertain ou tire* do longueur, il y aurait sujet de croire que 
les propositions d'accommodement dont M. Cromwell vous a fait parler 
n'ont 6te" faitesque pour nousamuser; etil serait k craindre queladite 
Republique, pour profiter de la defense qu'elle a faite en composant 
une si puissante flotte, ne se port&t a faire queique entreprise contre 
cet Etat, dont nous savons quelle est extremement sollicitee par les 
envoyes de M. le prince. 

En ce cas, il faudrait promptement en donner avis & M. Brasset, 1 et 
agir de concert avec lui pour voir s'il n'y aurait pas moyen d' engager 
Messieurs les Etats, qui ont de puissantes force sur la mer, k nous don- 
ner queique assistance, leur inter€t les obligeant a empecher les Anglais 
de prendre des avantages sur nous qui leur donneraient moyen, 6tant 
les plus forts sur la mer, de se rendre enfin les maitres du commerce 
de France ; mais il ne faudra faire cette tentative qu'apres avoir perdu 
toute esperance de notre accommodement avec les Anglais et avoir re- 
connu qu'ils ont r^solu de nous attaquer. 

1 The French ambassador at the Hague. 
VOL. I. — 34 
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DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO DON GERONIMO DE LA TORRE. 

London, 19th July, 1652. 

The Parliament has resolved to publish a manifesto against the 
Dutch, which will contain a statement of the complaints of the Com- 
monwealth. It is reported that the manifesto will appear within two 
days, and that it will be followed by hostilities. Within the last few 
days <a squadron of ships belonging to the Parliament inflicted a severe 
defeat on the vessels of the Dutch, which came from the west, to the 
number of forty sail. The English captured seven of them, burned 
four, and drove twenty of them on shore near Calais ; the loss was 
as great as if they had struck on a shoal, for the French on the 
coast completely pillaged them. The cargo of one of the burned ships 
was worth 400,000 ducats, according to the report of those who were 
on board. 

Great insults have been offered here to Gentillot, the envoy of the 
King of France. Before he entered London, he wrote to the Master 
of Ceremonies to announce that he came on the part of his Most Christ- 
ian Majesty to the Parliament, with credentials which authorized him 
to acknowledge the English Commonwealth, in case it would revoke 
the letters of marque which had been granted against France. An 
offer to this effect had been made to the King of France on the part 
of England by William Villiers, brother of the Duke of Buckingham, 
upon which he had orders to communicate with the Parliament. The 
Master of Ceremonies carried this letter to the Council of State, where, 
after a deliberation, it was decided that Villiers should be summoned ; 
the letter of Gentillot was shown him, and he was interrogated concern- 
ing it. It would have gone hard with him, if he had not denied 
everything, and even demanded permission of the Parliament to chal- 
lenge Gentillot to a duel. The Council contented itself with ordering 
him to make a declaration in writing, in which he should disavow the 
offer made, it is said, by him to the Court of France. The Master of 
Ceremonies sent an exceedingly rude reply to Gentillot, informing him 
that it was plain, from the declaration of Villiers, which he communi- 
cated to him, that his statements were an imposture. Immediately 
after this, the Frenchman came to London ; the Council summoned 
him before it, and causing him to stand erect and uncovered, interro- 
gated him upon divers matters, beginning by asking him who he was, 
from what country he came, what his name was, .why he came, and 
who sent him. He replied that he was a Frenchman, that his name 
was Gentillot, that he came as envoy from the King of France, and 
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that he found they did not treat him according to his character of en- 
Toy. He was asked if he brought letters of credence, to which he 
answered — Yes ; he was then asked why he had them not with him 
to present them ; to which he replied by giving every sort of excuse, 
founded on the orders which he said he had received. He was then 
directed to leave the chamber, and wait ; at the end of a quarter of an 
hour he was summoned again, and ordered to present his letters of 
credence in three days, and to attend to report upon them, with a 
threat of being ordered out of London, and the country, at a short 
notice, in case he did not do so. 
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I.— M. DE GENTILLOT TO M. SERVIEN. 

Calais, 17 Septembre, 1652. 

VjOici des nouvelles non moins facheuses que ventables. Les An- 
glais ont pris les vaisseaux que Ton avait pr6par& pour le secours de 
Dunkerque, apr&s les avoir guettes plus de dix jours, a ce que rapporte 
le capitaine d'un vaisseau brulot. 

M. le commandeur de Boismorand, qui commandait un vaisseau 
nomm£ le Berger, dit que M. de Venddme ayant commands sept vais- 
seaux et autant de briilots pour aller a Calais charger les vijres, gens 
et munitions que Ton devait jeter dans Dunkerque, Pamiral ayant 
retenu seulement six ou sept brulots avec FAnnaet un autre grand 
vaisseau, cette petite escadre .prit la route vers Calais ou elle arriva sur 
le soir et mouilla l'ancre. Ce qu'a peine elle avait fait quand cin- 
quante-quatre voiles Anglaises lui fondirent sus a pleines voiles. Dans 
le commencement elle crut que les Anglais la prenaient pour Anglaise, 
si bien que pour les d£sabuser elle arbora ses pavilions. Les Fransais, 
voyant que les parlementaires ne laissaient pas de les joindre, appareil- 
16rent dans le dessein de gagner la Holiande, et pour cet effet lev&rent 
Tancre; mais ils ne firent pas grand chemin sans §tre envelopp^s par 
les Anglais qui les ont tous pris, & la reserve du commandeur de 
Boismorand qui, h la faveur de la nuit et du feu des ennemis, trouya 
moyen d'Sviter leur rencontre et de se sauver. Ce fat Samedi au soir. 
II est arrive ici environ lefrsix ou sept heures dece matin. 

Le capitaine du brulot, qui est arriv^ un peu apres F autre, dit 
qu'ayant 6t6 pris et reconnu par le g6ne>al Blake qu'il avait servi 
autrefois et ledit g6n6ral ayant cru que son vaisseau n'Stait que Mt6 
et n'appartenait pas au roi par ce que ledit capitaine lui en dit, le lui 
avait rendu, et qu'ayant dte parmi les ennemis il avait vu quelque chose 
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da raauvais traitement quo messieurs les chevaliers avaient recu par 
les Anglais avec menace d'un plus rigoureux, en haine des prises que 
les autres chevaliers ont faites sur eux en Provence. Us sont venus, 
je dis les Anglais, jusques aupres de nous chercher notre amiral VAnna 
et les autres vaisseaux qu'ils ont grand regret de n'avoir pas pu sur- 
prendre. lis disent qu'ils les saisiront en quelque part qu'ils aillent ; 
mais tout le monde croit que le vent a 6te* si favorable a leur retraite 
h Brest, que oes perfides perdront leur temps et leur peine h les 
chercher. 

II.— THE DUKE DE VENDOME TO ADMIRAL BLAKE. 

Dieppe, 23 Septembre, 1652. 
J'ai &6 extr^ment surpris d'une nouvelle que je viens d'apprendre. 
Quelques matelote qui £taient sur les vaisseaux du roi, mon maitre, 
m'ont rapporte* qu'une eseadre de son armee, que j'avais envoyee pour 
le secours de Dunkerque, a 6te* attaqu£e et presque toute prise vers la 
rado de Calais par la flotte de la R6publique d'Angleterre que vous 
commandez. J'envoie ce gentilhomme vers vous pour en savoir la 
vent6, et ne puis croire, n'y ayant point de guerre d6clar6e entre les 
deux nations, ni aucun juste sujet d'exercer des hostility entre Tune 
et I' autre, que ce qui a £te* entrepris contre les vaisseaux de Sa Ma- 
jeste* ait 6te* fait par l'ordre de la Republique. Vous aurez pu voir par 
ceux que j'avais donnes au sieur de Menillet, qui commandait rescadre, 
qu'il 6tait express&nent charge de ne se point meler des difFerends 
d'entre l'Angleterre et les Provinces-Unies, et d'entretenir toute sorte 
de bonne correspondance avec les sujets de votre Etat. Cela me fait 
esperer que la Republique, 6tant informed de ce qui s'est passe* donnera 
les ordres necessaires pour la restitution des vaisseaux qui ont 6te* 
menes en Angleterre et que vous ne refuserez pas d'y contribuer ce 
qui dependra de vous. J'attendrai votre rSponse avant qu'en ecrire k 
Sa Majesty ; no doutant point qu'elle ne soit conforme k la raison et 
* telle qui j'ai sujet de la d&irer, je demeurerai, monsieur, votre tre%- 
affectionn6 ; etc. 

III.— THE DUKE DE VENDOME TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Dieppe, 23 Septembre, 1652. 
Tres-illustres Seigneurs: Envoyant ce gentilhomme h M. 
l'amiral Blake, qui commande votre flotte, pour lui demander la resti- 
tution de quelques vaisseaux du roi, mon maftre, que j'avais envoy^s 
au secours de Dunkerque, avec ordre expres k celui qui les commandait 
d'entretenir toute sorte de bonne correspondance avec vos sujets, je 
l'ai voulu charger de cette lettre pour supplier bien humblement vos 
Seigneuries d'ordonner ladite restitution, puisqu'il n'y a point eu 
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jusqu'a present de guerre declan&e entre les deux nations, et que Sa 
Majesty n'a point era qu'ii y eut aucun juste sujet d'exercer des 
hostilites entre elles. Je me promets cet effet de la bonne justice de 
vos Seign.euries, et sur cette assurance elles me feront la faveur de me 
croire. 

Tres-iliustres seigneurs, de vos Seigneuries, 

• Le tres-humble serviteur. 

IV.— M. DE GENTILLOT TO M. SERVIEN. 

Calais, 24 Septembre, 1652. 

Depuis mes pr&eMentes il n'est rien arrive, sinon que le Parlement 
d'Angleterre a envoye* Vendredi un commissaire a Douvres pour faire 
donner du pain et passage aux matelots des navires du roi, et declarer 
aux officers que 1'ordre et l'intention du Parlement, Staicnt qu'ils fussent 
trails ciyilement. Oependant ils ont pris, sans rien restituer aux uns 
et autres, leurs nippes. Ils ont retenu Menillet et quelques autres 
officers, jusques au retour des vaisseaux qui les ont ported. lis en ont 
envoye* a Dieppe. Quelques-uns ont pris parti parmi eux. Ils disent 
que ce n'est que par represailles. Ils ont fort examine* s'il n'y avait 
pas de ces chevaliers qui ont pris de leurs navires sur la mer M6diter- 
ranee. 

L'on me mande de Londres qu'ils ont fait un grand bruit de rejouis- 
sance, parmi les Communes, de la prise de ces navires, et que les plus 
senses et tous les marchands et citoyens ont 6te* tres, fach^s, les uns 
croyant que cela exc£dait 1'ordre des represailles et laisserait un sujet 
aux Anglais de mSfiance plus forte qu'auparavant de notre amitfo que 
pdurrait faire passer les choses trop avant; les marchands de peur 
qu'on ne saisit leurs effets en France et que tout espoir de bonne in- 
telligence ne fut 6te, a laquelle on avait espere* de bons temperaments. 

L'on me mande que les agents de M. le Prince et de M. du Doignon 
n-'ont pas plus d ; audience qu'auparavant, e'est-a-dire rien, et que leurs 
instructions ou affaires n'ont d'organe que l'ambassadeur d'Espagne ; 
mais si votre ressentiment pour cette derniere insulte parait trop, que 
le Parlement prendra de plus confidentes mesures avec eux. 

V.— THE COUNCIL OF STATE OF ENGLAND TO THE DUKE DE 
VENDOME. 

12 December, 1652. 
My Lord i The Parliament of the Republic of England, having 
received on the 20th of October last, a letter from your highness, dated 
Dieppe, the 8th of September, 1652, demanding the restoration of 
certain vessels, belonging to the king of France^ which have been 
captured a short time since by Colonel Robert Blake, Oeneral of their 

34* 
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Fleet, bave commanded us, to whom they have confided and entrusted 
the affairs of the Admiralty, to return an answer to the same. 

The Council of State, is perfectly assured of the inclination of the 
Parliament of the Republic of England, to maintain friendliness and 
correspondence, as well with the king your master, as with their other 
neighbors. But finding, that during some years, the persons! goods, 
and vessels of -English merchants, trading in the Mediterranean, have 
been plundered and captured, not only by the subjects of the King of 
France, but also by his own ships, and that no satisfaction can be ob- 
tained by any representation which has been made to the Court of 
France, the Council has authorized the said general, to try and obtain 
reparation for these injuries upon the ships and goods of the French 
nation ; and as soon as restitution shall have been obtained, and satis- 
faction given for the said wrongs and grievances, the Council will be 
prepared, in the name of the Parliament, to comply with the wishes 
of your highness as expressed in your letter, 

Thurloe, Clerk of the Council. 
Whitehall, 2d December, 1652 (0. S.) 

Signed in the name, and by the order of the 

Council of, State established by authority 

of Parliament. 

B. Whitelocke, President 
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I.— THE ARCHDUKE LEOPOLD TO KING PHILIP IV. 

Brussels, February 6, 1652. 
• Don Alonzo de Cardenas being provided with no other authority 
given from your Majesty than the letters which were his first creden- 
tials with the Parliament of England, and foreseeing that his present 
negotiations may involve the English in a war with France and Por- 
tugal, has requested me to give him instructions as to the next course 
for hyn to pursue, while he is waiting for such commands as your 
Majesty may give with regard to the matters contained in his des- 
patches. Don Alonzo thinks it advisable for the future to seek for 
an opportunity of leading the English to break faith with France. He 
says that the possibility of capturing Calais is the idea that would most 
readily lead to this result, this being the conquest that most immedi- 
ately suggests itself. He adds that, as the war with Portugal depends 
on the recovery of Catalonia, the conclusion of this second treaty may 
be deferred till afterwards. 
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At first sight, considering how advantageous it would be to your 
Majesty that France should sustain such a loss in her own territory as 
to be deprived of Calais, a town so important, one moreover from which 
she has gained so many naval victories in these provinces — and con- 
sidering, moreover, how advantageous it would be, on your Majesty's 
account to bring France into collision with an enemy that, since its 
last victories, has shown itself so powerful and haughty, I confess to 
your Majesty, that I should almost be induced to think that Don > 
Alonzo should seek to urge on the English to the conquest of Calais, 
were I not deterred by the following considerations : — 

The English are constitutionally inconsistent in their friendship 
with foreigners, and if at any time they should become the enemies 
of your Majesty while Calais is in their hands, they would, with Dover, 
have the two gates of the English Channel, by means of which they 
could close the sea to all, and by their powerful ships of war, could 
intercept all communication between Spain and their provinces, to the 
imminent danger of the loss of them on our part. 

Although the French are divided into different parties, no one of them 
would consent to lose the least particle of French soil. The dissensions 
that exist there now, at least those which are exposed to the public 
eye, arise only from a desire to satisfy individual passions ; but if the 
French were to see so important a place occupied by the English, 
who might from this spot extend their conquests as they did in 
former times ; they would probably cease to regard aught but their 
danger, and they would unite in the pursuit of one common interest. 
The advantages which we now reap from their discords would then 
cease immediately. 

It is equally probable that the Hollanders, who are already on no 
very good terms with the Parliament of England, seeing such conquest 
made by England, would league themselves with France ; for they 
would not be less concerned than ourselves at seeing their ships, in the 
passage of the Channel, delivered to the mercy of English politeness. 
In this case it is to be feared that the Hollanders would eagerly seek 
to buy over our maritime places which are at present in the occupa- 
tion of the French, which would oblige us again to declare war ; for 
it is in order to hinder them from accepting the purchase of these 
places, which was offered to them by the French, that they have been 
given to understand that your Majesty is determined to recover these 
places, into whatever hands they may fall. 

This then is the answer that I have made to Don Alonzo de Carde- 
nas, recommending him to continue his parleys on two points, rupture 
with France and rupture with Portugal, until he has received a reply 
to the despatches which he has addressed to your Majesty. I have 
also told him that if the English are determined to break faith with 
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Franoe, it is better that the cause of rupture should have reference to 
Britany or Normandy. May God, &c. 

II.— DON ALONZO DE CARDEftAS TO PHILIP IV. 

Sire : Since the battle of Worcester, affairs have taken such a turn 
that no movement can be observed at all likely to affect the public 
peace and tranquillity, especially as those in government are intent 
upon ameliorating the condition of the republic, and are, moreover, so 
inflated withpride that they affect not to concern themselves about the 
influx of ambassadors and foreign ministers, who, they say, are seeking 
on all sides to procure the recognition of the republic, and to conciliate 
its friendship. For instance, the Ambassadors Extraordinary from 
Holland, came here on the 29 th of December last, expressing their 
deep regret that they had not done this when the republic sent a special 
ambassador to Holland, to solicit an alliance. Immediately on their 
arrival they took prompt and active measures to procure an audience 
with the Parliament^ which was granted to them on the 29th of the same 
month. On that occasion, M. Oatz, who held the highest rank among 
the three who were sent, and who directed them in the negotiations 
which they were desirous of concluding, made a Latin speech, of which 
he had caused a written copy to be made ; I inclose a copy to your 
Majesty. One of them, I have moreover sent to Flanders, to the 
Archduke, and to the Hague, to Councillor Brun, in order that both of 
these may be informed of the hostile feelings which are beginning to 
be shown by these people with regard to Spain, evidenced by many 
indications contained in this document. This is no new thing to me, 
for I had observed the hostile feelings of one of these named Schaep, 
when he came to London two years ago, as commissary sent by his pro- 
vince, Holland, to make the proposals which he did in fact address to 
the English Government. 

Having considered how disadvantageous it would be to your Ma- 
jesty that the interests of these two republics should be united, I had 
begun, before the arrival of these envoys, to consider the best means 
of bringing about an agreement between them and your Majesty, if 
it should be impossible to hinder the arrangements alluded to, so as 
to provide that no stipulation or convention should be entered into 
that might prove prejudicial to your Majesty's interests. Accordingly, 
having conferred on this matter with our friends in the Parliament by 
the only medium that remained, through which communication was 
possible, I had resolved to introduce the proposal of some treaty. I 
have found, however, that there are difficulties in doing this ; the re- 
sentment that is felt here on account of the impunity enjoyed by the 
assassins of the Resident has been an obstacle, and at present this 
resentment is fomented by the presbyterians, who are partisans of 
Hollan 1. Another obstacle exists in the resolution taken by the Par- 
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liament to send no ambassador to Spain, and to conclude no treaty 
with any minister of your Majesty until they have obtained the satis- 
faction which they profess is rightly due to them. To this must be 
added our desire that some proposals should first emanate from those 
connected with the Parliament ; but I have been unable so to in- 
fluence them as to accomplish this, although I have sought to do so 
in different covert ways, and although I did myself make overtures to 
an individual belonging to the Government before members of the 
Government were prohibited paying visits to, or receiving visits from 
ministers of foreign powers; and even after this prohibition, I at- 
tempted to do so by the intervention of a confidential agent. One of 
the members of the Government, having learned that I hesitated to 
bring any proposals of alliance before the Parliament, fearing lest 
they should be discarded, on account of the affair of the assassins of 
the Resident Ascham, told my confidential agent that it appeared to 
him, that if I ever had this intention, there was no opportunity more 
favorable than the present, while the Parliament is but ill satisfied 
with the Hollanders, the French, and the Portuguese, and that he 
believed it is for us to make the first advances with reference to an 
alliance with the republic of England against France and Portugal, 
with whom your Majesty is in open war, just as it would be proper 
for the Parliament to make the first overtures, if the alliance referred 
to was that of your Majesty, in order to assist the Parliament to con- 
quer Scotland, or Ireland, or to recover any other provinces. I have 
found it impossible to derive more than this from them. Seeing the 
advantages {hat would accrue to your Majesty from any treaty what- 
soever with these people, and finding a favorable opportunity to form 
it in the absence of Henry Vane, who has just set out as commissioner 
to Scotland, and who is a man of great influence, and morepver very 
hostile to Spain, I have determined to request an audience from the 
Council of State, before the arrival of the envoys from Holland, in 
order that I may give them no reason to suspect that I have any wish 
to neutralize the effects of their negotiation by seeking an audience 
after their arrival. The Council of State waited for two or three days 
before fixing the day of audience, whilst the Master of the Ceremonies 
was absent from London, which city he had left, in order that he might 
prepare accommodation for the Holland envoys at Gravesend and 
Greenwich ; it had been intimated that they were only awaiting a 
favorable wind in order to embark on the 26th of December — the day 
was fixed for the 29th. The Hollanders had audience with the Par- 
liament on the morning of that day, while I obtained an interview 
with the Council of State in the evening. It appeared to me advisa- 
ble to begin with the affair of the assassins of Ascham, and I spoke 
of the rights of the church to immunity with more force than I had 
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done before. As it was necessary to tell them something of the state 
of that matter, although I had received no intelligence about it, I 
sought to encourage their hope that satisfaction will be given to them. 
I then spoke of the necessity of rendering the friendship between the 
two States more distinct, and I concluded my interview by urging that 
justice should be rendered to the Spaniards who had had property in 
the ship La Santa Clara. The President of the Council of State 
replied briefly by assuring me that the Council would take into con- 
sideration what I had been saying, and would send me an answer on 
the following day. I have since learned that after my departure the 
four statements which I had left, were read, and that a day was taken 
in order to discuss them. On that day they were read again, and 
although the first statement appeared to them reasonable (that, namely, 
which referred to the affair of those charged with the assassination of 
the Resident), the President and four or five other members insisted 
with some warmth that I should be told that a definite reply would be 
sent to me when satisfaction had been rendered ; but the other mem- 
bers were of an opposite opinion, urging that my note explained the 
procedure followed in Spain in this matter, that it gave hope that 
punishment would be inflicted on the guilty parties, and that it ex- 
pressed the feelings of your Majesty, and your Majesty's desire to give 
satisfaction, which was in itself the first step in giving satisfaction. 
As a result of this deliberation, it was resolved to render to Parlia- 
ment an account of the contents of all my notes. The Council recog- 
nized the necessity of their being specially authorized by the Parlia- 
ment to conclude a treaty with me, and reported to me accordingly. 
Agreeably to the report of the Council, the Parliament returned to it 
the notes which treated of the letters of proof, and of the vessel La 
Santa Clara, and recommended that a resolution should be formed 
touching this matter. As to the statement relating to the affair of the 
assassins of Ascham, this was referred to a Parliamentary Committee, 
with directions to insist in their reply on the necessity of punishing 
these men. The third statement, referring to a treaty to be concluded 
with the republic, was the subject of protracted discussion; the Pres- 
byterians used all their efforts to persuade the rest that no treaty of 
alliance ought to be concluded with me before satisfaction had been 
received for the affair of the assassination; but the Independents had 
a majority, and decided that negotiations should be commenced. 
Thereupon a Presbyterian, finding that no other means of injury re- 
mained, said that it would be right for the Council, before giving me 
a reply, to demand of me the production of the full authority granted 
by your Majesty to treat with the republic. A resolution having been 
passed to this effect, the Master of the Ceremonies came to me, on the 
19th day of this month, and placed in my hands a copy of the order 
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of Parliament, as well as of the order that the Council of State had 
given him to convey it to me. I replied that your Majesty would 
send me a reply when you had seen these two statements. Our 
friends here could not believe that I was acting without the full 
authority of your Majesty, and they insisted on my producing these 
credentials. I assured them that I had none, but that they would be 
sent in a short time ; they then sought to induce the Parliament to 
content itself with my official character, and with the authority con- 
ferred upon me by my letters of credence, and to commence negotia- 
tions in virtue of these letters. It has appeared to me necessary to 
give your Majesty an account of all this, before even an answer is 
remitted to me, in order that, if this course should appear suitable to 
your Majesty, full and general powers may be transmitted to me, 
authorizing me to carry on any negotiation that may be necessary 
with the Parliament of this republic, and to conclude it ; or rather, 
that full powers may be given to any one who may take my position 
here, if there is occasion. The instructions should be very minute, 
in order that it may be known what is to be demanded. I shall sus- 
pend negotiations till the arrival of orders from your Majesty, and 
your Majesty's reply to the present despatch. I beg that your Ma- 
jesty will as speedily as possible cause to be drawn up and sent by 
different ways complete and detailed instructions, that I may know the 
basis of the negotiations I am to make in case any questions regarding 
them may arise, which is very probable. 

I think I ought also to inform your Majesty of what I have heard, 
namely, that the Presbyterians and other members of Parliament who 
are not favorably disposed towards us, say in their private conversa- 
tion that at the present day no treaty of peace exists between Spain 
and England, since there is no obligation to consider the treaty con- 
cluded with Charles I. still valid; that consequently no violation 
would be done to it were the republic of England to take any resolu- 
tion they may choose, and as soon as it suits them. This deserves 
mature consideration, and I should regard it as a great evil if the 
assassins of the Resident were not ultimately punished, and the 
government of this country should cease to send ambassadors to your 
Majesty. The ancient treaty of peace will therefore be very precarious 
till it has been formally renewed between your Majesty and this 
republic. 

III. PART OF A LETTER FROM DON ALONZO DE CARDESAS TO 

PHILIP IV. 

February 16, 1652. 

In a letter dated Feb. 13, 1652, Don Alonzo develops still further 
what he had said, in his letter of Jan. 23, relative to the projected 
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coalition between Spain and the Parliament of England, to which he 
proposed a common expedition against Calais, on condition that the 
English should aid Spain against Grravelines, Dunkirk, and Mardjke. 
He gives the reasons which have induced him to delay any parley on 
this subject, and earnestly solicits a reply to his despatch of Jan. 23, 
with full powers and commands relative to his official character, in 
case any opportunity might offer of concluding any arrangement 
against the French as well as against the Portuguese. 

IV. DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS TO DON GERONIMO DE LA TORRE. 

London, February 25, 1652. 

Dear Sir, 

About four days ago I sent a despatch, addressed to his 
Majesty, by way of Flanders ; in case the ordinary courier to Spain 
should not reach his destination, as sometimes happens, I have thought 
it necessary to send a duplicate of this despatch by a vessel bound for 
Bilboa. I therefore send them herewith ; I send also the despatch 
referring to the Calais question, with an extract from a letter of Dr. 
Augustus Navarro, dated Feb. 3, in which mention is made of the 
reasons which have operated in Flanders to delay the proposal until 
orders have been received from his Majesty. It has appeared to me 
appropriate to add also the answer which I sent, thinking that it may 
arrive in time, before any resolution is made on the subject. To this 
I have nothing to add, except to assure you of my respect, and of my 
desire that you may be preserved for many years. 

V. AUG. NAVARRO BRIENNE TO DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS. 

Brussels, February 3, 1652. 

I have laid before his highness (the archduke) what yon have 
written to me, desiring to know his opinion as to the most suitable 
terms in which to address the English commissioners, when they ex- 
hibit their projects, as you suppose, with reference to two points, 
namely, the rupture between England and France in case assistance 
is granted to England in the capture of Calais, and the war with Por- 
tugal which would be more advantageous to the Parliament. You 
have concluded, as we have also here, that the advantages to his 
Majesty, attendant upon a war between the English Government and 
France, would be incalculable. The question with regard to Portu- 
gal, which should precede the recovery of Catalonia, admits of more 
delay. 

On such delicate questions as these, the wish here is that you 
should receive directions from his Majesty. Now, it is not easy to 
despatch to his Majesty a courier praying that his will on this subject 
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may be communicated, that will depend much on the time that will 
be taken by the ordinary courier who leaves this city on the sixth of 
this month; the packet that you address to Madrid shall be remitted 
to him. 

I wrote to you last week relative to the inconveniences that are to 
be apprehended from the occupation of Calais by the English ; for 
being in possession of Dover, and consequently of the two sides of the 
Channel, on the day that any rupture shall occur between his Majesty 
and them, the Channel will be closed to our vessels, and communica- 
tion between his Majesty and the other states will be rendered impos- 
sible. 

It has been thought also that the Hollanders might perhaps be 
induced to form some new alliance with France on the same account; 
and there is reason to fear lest they would seek to buy the maritime 
places, which the French would use as a means of engaging them 
against us. 

If the English Government wishes to break with France, and any 
expedition is made into Brittany or Normandy, a useful diversion 
would be gained in France ; but perhaps also that would oblige the 
two parties in France to unite when they found foreigners taking ad- 
vantage of their dissensions. This it is that his highness wished me 
to say to you, adding that you might seek skilfully to bring about a 
rupture between France and England, or to suspend the two negotia- 
tions — that namely of which I have just spoken, as well as that 
relating to Portugal, till orders arrive from his Majesty. 

VI.— DON ALONZO DE CARDEKAS TO AUG. NAVARRO BRIENNE. 

London, February 9, 1652. 
I have read what you have been pleased to tell me relative to the 
two points about which I consulted his highness the archduke, as well 
as your thoughts as to the inconvenience that would result from the 
occupation of Calais by the English. They are certainly prudent in 
the highest degree ; but one consideration that causes me to hesitate 
admitting them is, that the evil which is supposed to be imminent was 
nevertheless never realized during the period of two hundred years in 
which the English occupied this town (a period in which is included 
the reign of the Emperor Charles Y. and his son), up to the time that 
it was lost in the reign of Queen Mary. On the other hand, we must 
take into account the advantages that would result from this to his 
Majesty, and the injury which would be sustained by our enemies, 
with whom we are in undisguised conflict. It seems to me that we 
ought to prefer a great advantage which is certain and apparent, to 
problematical chances, and leave something to be disposed of by fate 
VOL. I. — 35 
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Mid the future. Moreover, the town being once in the hands of the 
English, it would be a fruitful source of discord between France and 
England, and the national hatred that has always existed between 
these two countries would be perpetually inflamed. As to the danger 
of losing our Flemish provinces, that would only be possible in the 
event of Spain being at war with England, and in that case France, 
in order to recover her town of Calais, would unite with Spain, which 
would make it an easy matter to drive the English to any extremities 
we please. 

With regard to any conquests that Parliament might make in- Brit- 
tany and Normandy, this is not a plan which can be at all entertained 
as practicable, for the English could not hope to obtain, in such a land 
contest, the assistance of our armies, and they are not prepared by 
themselves to break with France. And as to the threatened coalition 
between Holland and France, this would equally occur whether the 
republic of England should unite with us in the capture of Calais, or 
of other towns in Brittany or Normandy. As far as regards the pur- 
chase of our maritime places by the United Provinces, it is not thought 
here that they would do this, for this Government is opposed to such 
a measure, and it would be so the more reasonably inasmuch as the 
conduct which would determine such a resolution on the part of the 
Hollanders would be its own. 

However, I will not press any negotiation on this matter, and I will 
confine myself to holding conferences on this subject as well as on that 
of Portugal until I receive from his Majesty such orders as his Majesty 
may think advisable to send. Only I fear lest the spring, which is 
the best time for agitating the question, may pass ; at that time the 
English will have their fleet ready. It is, indeed, already in prepa- 
ration, and is said to number a hundred and fifty vessels, of which a 
hundred and twenty belotfg to the State, besides thirty merchant ves- 
sels freighted for the use of the State. 

VII.— DON ALONZO DE CARDESfAS TO PHILIP IV. 

London, September 20, 1652. 
Sire: In various despatches I have already informed your Majesty 
of the proposition which I laid before the commissioners of Parlia- 
ment for the renewal of the treaty of peace between your Majesty 
and the republic of England, agreeably to your Majesty's instructions; 
I have also spoken to your Majesty of the contents of a note which I 
sent to them, a copy of which I have sent to your Majesty/ Lastly, I 
have related in detail the steps which I took in order to obtain a reply, 
and of the reply that was finally given me on the 22d of August ; 
copies of all these I have also sent to your Majesty. In this reply I 
am told that the Council of State waited till I should present formally 
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before them tbe articles which I had to propose; I have therefore 
signed and presented to these same commissioners, on the 12th of this 
month, the articles contained in the document which I hereby enclose. 
They are extracted from the last treaty which was concluded with the 
late king, excepting that such changes have been made as were de- 
manded by the altered condition of affairs. The clause which your 
Majesty particularly recommended is inserted in Article III. ; it pro- 
Tides that neither of the parties contracting should give any aid or 
assistance, direct or indirect, to rebels or enemies of the other party. 
The last article was added by me on account of the prohibition which 
has been made here of importing into England any kind of merchan- 
dise m ships not belonging to England, or not belonging to the nation 
from whom the products are sent, or to the country from which these 
products are derived. It appeared to me right and appropriate that 
all subjects whatsoever of your Majesty should be able to transport, 
from the different States belonging to your Majesty, all products and 
merchandise, although they might not themselves belong to the coun- 
tries from which the said products were originally derived. I have 
learned that these articles were read in the Council on the same day, 
September 12, as well as the note accompanying them, a copy of which 
I append to this communication. Moreover, I add hereunto a copy of 
the. note in which I made answer respecting those charged with the 
murder of Ascham, who are still in prison, for I learned that the Coun- 
cil would have been displeased if I had neglected to do this; all this 
has been sent to the commissioners of foreign affairs. I will send to 
your Majesty any reply that may be made to it. 

VIII.— NOTE AND PROPOSITIONS PRESENTED TO THE COUNCIL OF 
STATE IN ENGLAND, ON THE 12th OF SEPTEMBER, 1662, BY 
DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS. 

Don Alonzo de Cardenas, of the Council of his Catholic Majesty, 
and his ambassador to the Parliament of the Republic of England, 
states, that after having seen the reply which the honorable Council 
of State has at length made on the 12th (22d) of August, to his notes 
of the 6th of June (May 27th) and of the 6th (16th) of August* in 
which document it is first of all stated that the Parliament abides by 
its resolution to continue and maintain friendship and friendly relations 
with the king his master, as had been already expressed on other oc- 
casions and in preceding notes, especially in that of the 10th (20th) 
of April, and, moreover, that the Council of State is waiting until 
the said ambassador shall present to it certain articles for the renewal 
of the treaty erf peace as has been proposed by it, it has seemed proper 
to the said ambassador to draw up the articles which he has the honor 
hereby to present, in order that the Council may give them its con- 
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mderation, and, if they are judged to be equitable and calculated to 
promote the interests of the two States, may order them to be carried 
out. The said ambassador reserves for himself the permission to add, 
change, or suppress, before the definite conclusion of the treaty, any- 
thing that may appear to him to be demanded by circumstances that 
may arise during the course of the discussion. 

ARTICLES PROPOSED BY DON ALONZO DE CARDENAS OP THE 
COUNCIL OF HIS CATHOLIC MAJESTY, AND HIS AMBASSADOR 
TO THE PARLIAMENT AND REPUBLIC OF ENGLAND, FOR THE 
RENEWAL OF THE TREATY OF PEACE, ALLIANCE, AND FRIEND- 
SHIP, BETWEEN THE KING, HIS MASTER, AND THE PARLIA- 
MENT OF THE SAID REPUBLIC. 

I. 

In the first place, there shall be from this day a good, general, sin- 
cere, true, constant, and perfect amity, alliance, and peace of per- 
petual duration, and reciprocally inviolable, as well on land as on the 
sea and all rivers, between his Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain, 
his heirs and successors, and the republic of England, and between all 
kingdoms, states, territories, countries, and subjects whatsoever of the 
two powers, as well for the present as for the future, of what rank 
and dignity soever they may be, so that the aforesaid subjects and 
peoples shall mutually aid and second one another, and maintain re- 
lations and communications of good-will. 

II. 
Neither his Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain, nor his heirs 
and successors, nor the Parliament of the said republic shall do or 
undertake, either of themselves or by means of others, anything that 
may be prejudicial to the interests of the other contracting party, or 
of any of its kingdoms, possessions, or territories in whatsoever part it 
may be situated, on land or sea, ports or rivers, under any pretext and 
occasion whatsoever; and neither of the two parties shall give, support, 
or consent to any war'or design that may or can be prejudicial to the 
interests of either. 

III. 

Neither of the two parties shall consent, that, by any one of its 

subjects, vassals, peoples, or inhabitants respectively, there should be 

lent any aid, or assistance, or favor, or counsel, directly or indirectly, 

by land or sea or rivers, to the enemies or rebels of the other party, 

^ of what kind soever they may be ; nor that, by the said subjects or 

r vassals, there should be furnished, to those who would attack or who 

have attacked the possessions, territories, and states of the said king 
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and the said republic, or to those who might alienate or cause to be 
alienated, from the obedience and authority of either of the two parties, 
any soldiers, provisions, money, arms, horses, instruments of war, 
ammunition, or any other aid tending to excite or maintain war. 

IV. 

Moreover, his Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain and the 
Parliament of the said republic renounce, as they do in fact renounce 
by the present treaty, all leagues, confederations, alliances, capitulations, 
and agreements, concluded, in any manner whatsoever, to the preju- 
dice of the other party, and contrary or such as may become contrary 
to this treaty of peace and to the good understanding of the two 
parties, or to anything that may be contained in this treaty. The two 
parties shall declare to be null and void the said leagues, and promise 
that none such shall be constituted. 



His Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain and the Parliament of 
the republic of England shall bind themselves so to act that their 
respective subjects shall, for the future, inflict no injury upon each 
other; and they shall revoke all kinds of letters of reprisal or marque, 
as well' as all other commissions which imply any permission to make 
any kind of prize, that may be prejudicial to the interests of the said 
king or the said republic, or of their respective subjects, and which 
may have been given to their own subjects or to foreigners; the two 
parties shall declare them null, as they in fact do declare them by the 
present treaty ; and those who contravene them shall be punished ; 
and besides the punishment inflicted, they shall be compelled to restore 
all damage caused to those who may have been injured and who may 
demand indemnification. 

Letters of reprisal or marque shall not for the future be delivered 
by either of the two parties to their subjects or respective inhabitants, 
nor to strangers, unless the grievances have been previously repre- 
sented, and a copy of the demands forwarded to the ambassador of his 
Most Serene Majesty or of the republic, who may reside at the Court 
of the State against the subjects of which the said letters of reprisal 
or marque may be demanded, and unless they are cognizant of the 
proceeding, excepting in cases permitted by the law of nations rela- 
tive to reprisals and according to the rules prescribed by the law. , 

VI. 
Between the aforesaid Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain, 
and the aforesaid Republic, as also between their subjects and the in- 
habitants of their respective states, on land as well as on the sea, and 

35* 
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on all riven, and in all the kingdoms, states, domains, towns, ports, 
Tillages and localities of the said king and the said republic, there 
shall be and continue to be free commerce, as it existed before the war 
between king Philip II., King of the Spaniards, and Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, agreeably to the treaty of peace of the year 1604, article 
IX., and conformably to usages consecrated by the ancient alliances 
and treaties concluded before the said period ; in such sort that, with- 
out any pass or other permit, general or special, as well by land as by 
sea and all rivers, the subjects of the said King of Spain, and those 
of the said republic of England, may mutually come to, enter, navi- 
gate, and visit all towns, localities, ports, rivers, gulfs, and settle in 
any port whatsoever where, before the above-mentioned, period, there 
was reciprocal commerce, according to the usages consecrated by 
• ancient alliances and treaties ; that they may convey their merchan- 
dise in carts, on horses, in sacks, on vessels laden or to be laden; that 
they may buy and sell all things which they may desire, and to pro- 
vide themselves with all things necessary to living and travelling at 
moderate prices ; that they may attend to their money affairs, and to 
the repair of their vessels or conveyances belonging to themselves, or 
hired or borrowed, and that they may quit the said ports with their 
goods, merchandise, and all other things whatsoever, after having com- 
plied with only the laws and dues that are applicable according to the 
local regulations; and lastly, that they may depart and return freely 
to their own country, or into foreign countries without any hindrance, 
and according to their pleasure. 

VII. 
It shall be permitted to arrive, and sojourn at, and to return to the 
ports of the said Most Serene Majesty the king of Spain, and the said 
republic of England respectively with the same liberty; not only 
with merchant ships intended for the transport of merchandise, but 
also with other private vessels armed and provided for resistance to 
enemies ; whether these vessels enter into the said ports in conse- 
quence of unfavorable weather, or of free will for the purpose of ob- 
taining stores ; it being always understood that, if these vessels arrive 
through determinate purpose, and not because they have been driven 
by storms, their number shall not exceed six or eight, and that they 
shall not reside in the ports or in the neighborhood any longer time 
than may be necessary, in order to repair their losses, or to provide 
themselves with necessary stores, so that there may be no obstacle to 
the passage and the free commerce of other friendly nations. In 
cases, however, which may arise relative to a larger number of ships 
of war, it shall not be permitted to them to enter, without having 
beforehand apprised tho said King, or the said Republic, nor without 
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their respective permissions } and farther it shall be provided that no 
hostile act, or act that may be prejudicial to the interests of the said 
King or said Republic, be committed in the ports of the said King 
and the said Republic, but that the said vessels shall remain quiet 
and peaceable as friends and allies, taking care that, under pretext of 
commerce, there be not furnished by the subjects, vassals or inhabit- 
ants of the said kingdoms, or of the said republic respectively; any aid, 
or assistance, in provisions, arms, or instruments of war, or any other 
military favor or support, to the profit of rebels or enemies of either 
of the said parties, and that every individual who may seek to do this 
•may be punished with the most severe penalties that are inflicted on 
seditious persons and disturbers of public peace, and the faith of 
treaties. The respective, subjects of both States shall not be treated, 
on the territories of the- other more rigorously than those belonging 
to the nation, as regards commercial sales and transactions, as well in 
reference to price as in every other relation ; under all these relations 
the position of the foreigners shall be equal to that of the natives, 
no laws or customs whatsoever being allowed to produce a contrary 
effect 

VIII. 

Immediately after the signing of the articles of the present treaty, 
the Parliament of the republic of England shall command, and shall 
publish by an edict the command, that no subject; inhabitant or vas- 
sal of the said republic shall carry or transport in any manner, direct 
or indirect, in his own name, or in the name of any one else, with any 
ship or vessel, nor give or lend his name to another, that he may 
transport any ships or bottoms, any merchandise, manufactured pro- 
ducts or any other objects whatsoever, of Portugal or of its conquered 
possessions, into Spain or into other kingdoms and possessions of his 
Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain, nor to carry on their ships 
into the said countries any Portuguese merchant or trader, under pain 
of incurring the anger of the 'Parliament; and other penalties inflicted 
on those who despise the commands of their rulers. For this purpose, 
and in order more effectually to provide against any species of fraud 
that may result from the resemblance of merchandise from England, 
Scotland and Ireland, it is provided, by the present article; that all 
merchandise which is to be transported into the kingdoms and states 
of the said King of Spain should be provided with the register and 
seal of the town from which they have been taken, and; thus regis- 
tered and marked, they shall be regarded as English, Scotch or Irish 
without any difficulties or disputes ; and they shall be regarded as 
legitimate, unless any fraud shall be proved, but without causing at 
thg same time any obstacle to the passage of this merchandise. Those 
goods which are neither registered; nor provided with seals, shall be 
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confiscated and regarded as forfeited. All Portuguese who may be 
found on the said vessels shall be arrested and imprisoned. 

IX. 
Goods belonging to England, Scotland, or Ireland may come freely 
from the states of the republic of England into Spain, and into the 
states of his Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain, as has been 
above stipulated, on paying all customary rights and rents. 



With regard to goods that may be purchased in Spain, or any other 
kingdoms or states of his Most serene Highness the King of Spain, 
.by English, Scotch, or Irish merchants, and which they may convey 
in vessels, either belonging to themselves, or borrowed or hired for 
this purpose, always excepting, as has been before said, Portuguese 
vessels, no rights or rents shall be increased, provided that the said 
goods be conducted and carried into the states of the republic of 
England, or into the ports of provinces friendly to the King of Spain, 
and not into Portugal or into any of the states or territories of Portu- 
gal. And in order that there may be no fraud in this respect, and 
that the said goods be not carried into other places or kingdoms, or 
transported into Portugal or into any of its dependencies, it is pro- 
vided that the said merchants, at the time when they may load their 
vessels, either in Spain, or in other kingdoms or states of said Most 
Serene Majesty the King of Spain, shall declare before the judicial 
authority of the place where they intend to take the «ud goods, that 
in case they may be carried into other countries than those that have 
been specified, they may pay to his Most Serene Majesty the King of 
Spain a duty of thirty per cent. If afterwards, within the space of 
one year, they produce a certificate given to them b$ the magistrates 
of the place, proving that they have delivered the said goods to the 
states or territories of the Republic of England, or the ports of coun- 
tries belonging to the King of Spain or to friendly countries, and 
taxes which they have paid shall be restored to them. 

XL 

As soon as the present treaty shall have been signed by the Parlia- 
ment of the republic of England, the said republic shall forbid all 
persons whatsoever from conveying goods from Spain, or from other 
kingdoms or states of his Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain, 
into any other countries than those belonging to the republic of En- 
gland, or to the dependencies of Spain, under penalty of the confisca- 
tion of all their goods to the treasury of the Parliament of the said 
republic of England ; half of the goods, or their value, being given to 
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the party denouncing the fraud, after having first paid a duty of thirty 
per oent. to the delegates of his Most Serene Majesty the King of 
Spain. In this ease confidence will be placed in the proofs received 
in Spain, and which will be sent to England duly authenticated. At 
the same time it is to be understood that this prohibition to convey 
goods from Spain into other states than the states and territories of 
the republic of England and its other provinces, shall not in any sense 
apply to the kingdoms or states which hold free commercial relations 
with Spain, for it shall be permitted to the subjects of the republic of 
England to convey goods from the states of Spain to such places, 
always observing the conditions and precautions above mentioned. 
The penalties declared against offenders in the preceding articles re- 
main in full force. 

XII. 
No magistrate or functionary of the towns and cities of the states 
and territories of the republic of England, appointed to deliver certi- 
ficates of discharge and to inspect the registration of goods, shall allow 
or permit the least fraud in this respect, under penalty T)f incurring 
the anger of the Parliament of the republic of England, the loss of 
his office, and other penalties which the Parliament may think proper 
to inflict. 

xin. 

As the said King and the Parliament promise solemnly at no time 
to lend any military aid to rebels or to the enemies of either party, 
so also it is forbidden to their respective subjects, and to the inhabit- 
ants of their kingdoms and states, whatever may be their nation, 
quality, or rank, to furnish, under pretext of commerce, or under any 
other pretext, or tjy any motive, any aids to the rebels or enemies of 
the said king and of the said republic ; it is forbidden to furnish them 
with money, subsistence, arms, horses, weapons of war, ammunition, 
artillery or other instruments of war, or any other warlike implements 
whatsoever. Those who disobey this order shall be punished with 
the most severe penalties inflicted against the seditious and those who 
disturb public peace and faith. 

XIV. 

In order that abundant advantages may result from this treaty of 
peace to the subjects and populations of his Most Serene Majesty the 
King of Spain in his provinces and states, as well as to the subjects 
and populations of the republic of England in its provinces and states, 
the two contracting parties, both conjointly and separately, shall see 
that the communication and passage between the ports of their re- 
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speotive states shall not be closed, as has been already mentioned, in 
order that each may arrive freely with their ships, goods, or convey- 
ances, only providing that ordinary rents and dues are paid, and may 
leave with the same liberty, carrying with them other goods, when- 
ever it shall please them. 

XV. 

As to divers ancient treaties and conventions relating to commerce 
amciuded between the ancient Kings of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the states of the Dukes of Burgundy and of the Princes of 
Belgium, treaties and conventions which have been so often inter- 
rupted, and so often evaded in different ways during past disturbances, 
it is agreed by the present treaty that they shall resume their ancient 
authority and validity, and that the two contracting parties shall act 
in the same manner as was ordinarily observed before the war between 
Queen Elisabeth of England and King Philip II. of Spain, in con- 
formity to the stipulations on this matter of the treaty of peace in the 
year 1604, Art 22. 

And in case either of the two contracting parties shall have to com- 
plain of any infraction on the part of the other, or if their respective 
subjects complain that the treaty is not observed, or that they are 
charged with burdens not sanctioned by usage, then the two par- 
ties shall nominate delegates who shall investigate this subject, and 
shall summon before them, if it be necessary, experienced and skilful 
merchants, in order to treat of it in as conciliatory and faithful a mode 
as possible, and make reparation for wrongs done, and re-establish 
anything that has been changed by the lapse of time, or by abuses 
which they may discover. 

XVI. 

And in order that the commercial relations which may result from 
this treaty of peace may not remain inoperative, which will be the 
case if the subjects of the republic of England in the travels which 
they may make with the kingdoms and states of his Most Serene Ma- 
jesty the King of Spain, or during their residence in these states for 
commercial or other purposes, are molested on account of their reli- 
gion, the aforesaid, his Most Serene Majesty, wishing to guarantee 
security to commerce by land and by sea, shall provide that the said 
subjects be not in any way molested or disturbed, contrary to the 
commercial right of people, on account of their religion, so long as 
they shall occasion no offence to others. 

And the said Parliament shall provide on its own part that, in none 
of the states of the said republic shall the subjects of his Most Se- 
rene Majesty the King of Spain be molested or disturbed on account 
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of their religion, contrary the commercial right of people, so long as 
they shall occasion no offence to others, and this, notwithstanding the 
law, statutes, or usages that may he in force with the two contracting 
parties that may be contrary to this. 

XVII. 

If in any case the subjects of either party transport goods prohi- 
bited from or to the respective kingdoms, states, or territories of the 
said Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain and of the said republic 
of England, in this case the offending persons shall alone incur penal- 
ties, and only the prohibited goods shall be liable to be confiscated. 

xyin. 

If subjects of either of the contracting parties die during their 
stay in the states of the other, their goods shall be preserved for their 
heirs and successors, duties and fees having been deducted. 

XIX. 

Concessions and privileges granted by the kings of Spain and of 
England to merchants of the two contracting parties who may visit 
their respective states, if they have ceased from any reason whatsoever 
to be granted, shall be renewed, and resume their entire force and 
yalidity. 

XX. 

If at any time, which may God forbid, any misunderstanding shall 
arise between his Most Serene Majesty the King of Spain and the 
republic of England, of such a character as to suspend commercial 
relations, then, the respective subjects of the two parties shall have, 
counting from the day when they are first warned of this state of 
things, an interval of six months in order to remove their goods, and 
during this period they shall not be allowed to suffer any arrest, in- 
terruption, or damage either in their persons or in their businesses. 

XXL 

Neither the King of Spain nor the Parliament of England shall 
retain any ships belonging to the respective subjects of their states in 
their ports or rivers, nor shall cause them to be retained either for 
military service, or for any other service, to the prejudice of their 
allies; unless the said king or the Parliament of the said republic 
give notice previously to the other party, according as the vessels may 
belong to the subjects of one or the other, and obtain its consent. 
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xxn. 

In case any enterprise shall be undertaken, daring the continuance 
of this peace and friendship, contrary to its validity or to its operation 
on land, sea, or rivers, by the subjects, vassals, or populations of the 
said King of Spain, his heirs and successors, or by the subjects of the 
said Parliament of the republic of England, or by allies included in 
this treaty, or their heirs or successors, or by the subjects of these 
allies, the present treaty of peace and amity shall not the less con- 
tinue in force, and only the guilty parties, and not others, shall be 
punished forevery attempt of this kind. 

XXIII. 
If there shall arise in the states of the said Bang of Spain, or of 
the said republic of England, any claim on the part of any one not a 
subject of the said king, or of the said republic, on account of cap- 
ture or loss, the case shall be brought before the proper judge in the 
states of the king or of the republic, according as the prosecution 
may be brought against a subject or subjects of the king or of the 
republic. 

XX1Y. 

The subjects of the said King of Spain shall be allowed, when it 
may seem good to them, to convey, with all freedom and security, into 
the ports or states of the republic of England, all kinds of goods, 
produced or manufactured, in any part whatsoever of the states, king- 
doms, and territories of the Bang of Spain, or any vessels whatever 
belonging to the subjects of the said king, in whatever part of his 
states they may reside. 

Vessels belonging to the kingdoms, islands, provinces, towns, or to 
the subjects of the said king, inhabiting any part of his states, shall 
be allowed to /convey freely all goods, property, or products, natural or 
manufactured, into any other place than that to which they themselves 
belong, but which is in allegiance to the King of Spain. 

If any goods or property are conveyed into Spain from any part 
whatsoever of states belonging to his Crown, it shall be permitted to 
any subject of the said king to convey these same goods or articles of 
the territory of Spain into any province whatsoever belonging to the 
republic of England, in any vessel whatsoever belonging to a subject 
of the king, in any of his provinces; and no laws, statutes, or usages 
shall be allowed to infringe upon this right. 
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APPENDIX XXII. 

(Page 246.) 

I.— INSTRUCTION ATJ SIEUR DE BORDEAUX S'EN ALLANT EN 
ANGLETERRE. 

2 Decembre, 1662. ' 

Bien que le sieur de Bordeaux soit en sorte instruit de P6tat des 
choses et ait une si particuliere connaissanoe de ce que Sa Majesty 
desire de son service qu'il est assez inutile de dresser un memoire de 
ce qu'il aura a faire, n&mmoins afin qu'il s'y porte aveo plus de fer- 
met6, Sa Majesty est rSsolue delui donner celui-ci. 

II sait bien que les Anglais ont non settlement decerne* des lettres 
de marque contre les sujets de Sa Majesty mais m@me qu'ils ont pre- 
cede* avec une telle arrogance qu'ils ont fait attaquer ceux de la cou- 
ronne, et comme ennemis declares fait servir leurs forces a procurer 
aux Espagnols divers avantages que sans leur. aide ils n'eussent ose* se 
promettre de remporter. 

II n'ignore pas aussi que Sa Majesty a fait passer en Angleterre par 
diverses fois le sieur Gentillot pour reconnaitre le nouveau re*gine, 
mais avec ordre de ne le point faire que premierement ceux de Parle- 
ment n'eussent engage* leur foi a surseoir l'execution des lettres de 
represailles et ensuite de deputer des Commissaires pour avec aux de 
Sa Majeste* prendre connaissanoe des dommages soufferts par les sujets 
des deux Stats, en intention de chercher les moyens de les soulager en 
leurs pertes. Mais ceux du regime n'ayant pas approuve* qu'on leur 
fit acheter la reconnaissance qu'on en faisait comme d'une republique 
fondle et qui avait une entiere et legitime autorite* dans 1' Angleterre, 
firent entendre au sieur Gentillot qu'il eut a sorter de leurs 6tats. 

Cela avait 6te* execute devant que les vaisseaux de la nouveau re- 
gime eussent attaqfue* ceux de Sa Majeste* et qu'il eut declare' que les 
lettres de marque ne faisaient point de rupture entre les allies, soute- 
nant son dire par une raison tiree des trails qui les perniittent, mais 
aveo cette restriction et precaution de ne pouvoir §tre delivrees qu' 
apres un deni de justice a rinteressS, et cela pourrait §tre excuse* si 
cette republique 6tait demeuree es termes accoutum& d'accorder la 
permission a un complaignant de prendre, saisir et arreter les eflcts et 
navires de la nation dont il se plaint, mais il est inoui et c'est une 
chose qui repugne aux droits des gens que sans avoir declare* la guerre 
a un roi ou attaque ses vaisseaux. 

Neanmoins comme Sa Majeste* demeure persuadee que l'6quit6, la 
raison et le respect qui lui est du, ne sont point entierement effaces de 
VOL. I.— 36 
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l'esprit de ceux qui exeroent presentement l'autorite* de gouvernement 
en Angleterre, esp&ant mime que la reconnaissance qu'elle fera de 
leur republique les satisfera, en sorte qne ne sa laissant plus emporter 
k lenrs passions, se soumettront k la droite raison et feront pour con- 
descendre aux choses justes qui leur seront demandees, Sa Majesty 
s'est r&olue d'envoyer vers eux. 

Aussitot que le sieur de Bordeaux sera arrive* k Londres, il en fera 
avertir le Maitre des Ceremonies et apres lui avoir declare qu'il n'est 

Kambassadeur, lui fera entendre qu'il est charge de lettres pout le 
rlement de la repubtique et la priera de le dire k celui qui preside k 
oette assembles et de lui faire avoir audience. Y <Hant admis, il re- 
presentera k ceux du dit Parlement l'avantage que la bonne intelli- 
gence qui sera entre lea nations leur apportera, et que c'est l'intention 
de Sa Majesty de la garder entiere, et sincere et aveo autant de aoin 
et d'exactitude qu'elle faisait avec les rois d' Angleterre, que ressouve- 
nant bien que les traites Itaient de nation k nation, comme de roi k 
roi, et ayant exalte l'honneur qui leur est rendu par Sa Majeste* d'en- 
voyer vers eux. leur fera entendre le vrai sujet de son voyage, appuy- 
ant les demandes qu'il est charge* de leur faire de toutes les raisons 
que lui pourra fournir son experience et sa capacity, en sorte s'il est 
possible qu'il obtienne d'eux la restitution des vaisseaux de Sa Ma- 
jesty, de leurs canons et apparaux comme des munitions de guerre et 
debouche dont ils etaient charges* 

Qui mesurerait les choses par la droiture et qui serait assure* que 
ceux du dit regime l'eusse en telle consideration qu'ils fassent incapa- 
bles de rien faire qui y fut oppose^ on ne mettrait point en doute que 
le sieur de Bordeaux n'obtint de leur equity et de leur prudence ce 
qu'il leur demaadera. 

Mais soit l'emportement qu'ils ont fait paraitre en diverges rencon- 
tres, soit que bien souvent les hommes preoccupea de leurs passions 
s'y laissent en sorte en trainer qu'ils ne voient que ce qu'elks leur pr&- 
sentent, il est k craindre qu'il aura un refus et qu'il lui sera parle en 
des termes dont un nouvel 6tat se derrait abatenir traitant avec le 
ministre d'un grand roi. 

Si cela leur arrive, Sa Majeste* desire que le sieur de Bordeaux leur 
reponde ensorte qu'ils s'apercoivent que la France n'ignore pas ce qui 
lui peut-etre du par Une republique naissante, mais evitera de rien 
dire qui fasse rupture ni qui les offense pour he leur donner aucun 
pretexte de se declarer ennemis de cette Courotme, paraissant k Sa 
Majesty qu'il vaut mieux pour un temps qu'ils couvent les mers et 
exercent la piraterie qu'ils reprochent aux autres, que s'ils entrepre- 
naient quelque chose de pris, ce serait dejoindre leurs forces aux Es- 
pagnols et prendre en protection les rebelles. 
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Que si 1ft fortune de cet 6tat &ait telle que inieux conseilles qu'ose 
le promettre ils accordant la restitution des dits navires et de F Equip- 
age, lots le dit sieur de Bordeaux ou ne une scconde audience, ceht 
6tant remis a sa prudence, leur proposera de deputer des commissures 
pour aviser k ce qui sera k finre pour les particuliers interesses es 
prises qui ont 6te faites de part et d' autre et leur declarera que Sa 
Majesty y est dispoeee, afin que sans y appprter aucun difficult^ ni 
longueur, ils fessent ohoix et nomination de deputes. 

Oe qu'il Ivitera de mettre en avant si ceux du Parlement d" Angle- 
terre fesaient difficulte* de eonsentir k l'enti&re et prompte restitution 
des navires du roi, de orainte qu'ils ne publiassent que son envoi 
n'avait point en d" autre fin que determiner les differends des particu- 
liers, 6tant de Pavantage de Sa Majesty qu'elle a depgche* vers euz 
pour demander le sien et que la reconnaissance qu'il aura faite de leur 
4tat ne lui puisse §tre impute k bassesse comme Fon a fait a plusieurs 
autres princes qui sont alles au devant des destrs des Anglais, et nou- 
vellement le Eoi Oatholique sous esperance d'en etre assists en la 
guerre qu'il fait durer a la mine de la Chretiente et qu'il aurait sou- 
vent pu finir g'il y eut 6te* aussi dispose que ceux qui le servent l'ont 
ose* poblier. 

1% n'ayant le dit sieur de Bordeaux rien sa obtenir d'eux repassera 
en ce rojaume sans attendre aucun ordre, si ce n'est qu'il jugent que 
leur faisant honte de leur durete* et de leur injustice et que mlnageant 
avec addresse quelques uns des plus accr&tifl&s parmi eux il peut eon* 
duire k bon port r affaire dont il est charge. 

Que si au oontraire ils se rendent a la raison et qu'ils se disposas- 
sent k faire choix de plusieurs pour ariser aux mojens de regler les 
affaires de mer, ajouter ou diminuer aux precedents trails ce qui peut 
bonifier le commerce, pour en suite faire que les nations l'exercent 
avec profit et repos, en ce cas le dit sieur de Bordeaux d^pSchera vers 
Sa Majeste* pour recevoir ses commandements et les pouvoirs et in- 
fractions necessaires pour travailler a une affaire si importante. 

Fait a Paris, le 2 Decembre, 1652. 

H.— LOUIS XIV. TO THE PARLIAMENT OP ENGLAND. 

_ 2 Decembre, 1652. 

Tres chers et grands Amis — Nous envoyons vers vous le sieur de 
Bordeaux Fun des conseillera en notre Conseil d'Etat, maitre des re- 
quites ordinaire de notre hdtel et president en notre grand conseil que 
nous avons destine" notre ambassadeur en Savoye, pour vous faire en- 
tendre la bonne volonte* que nous vous portons, et le desir que nous 
avons de continuer avec votre republique la bonne correspondance qui 
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a de tout temps 6t6 observee entre les deux nations. Nous l'avons 
aussi charge de vous dire que comme nous n'avons rien entrepis que 
Tous ait pu faire croire que nous n'etions pas en eette disposition 
ni qui ait pu causer du prejudice k votre 6tat, nous avous 6t6 surpris 
dervoir nos vaisseaux attaques pat les votres. Car bien que vous 
avei fait exp6dier k aueuns de vos marchands des lettres de marque, 
si est-ce qu'il est inoui qu'on les ait executees contre les vaisseaux du 
prince et ce n'est point une chose extraordinaire et qui ne sait pas 
prevue par les traites d'aocorder oes sortes de lettres. Au eontraire 
bien loin d'etre dlfendues, elles sont permises, mais c'est apres un deni 
fonnel de justice qui ne nous peut-etre reprochl, et qui aura connais- 
sance de tous les soins que nous avonsapportes pour toe bien informed 
des pertes souffertes par nos sujets et des prises qu' aueuns d'eux pou- 
vaient avoir faites sur les votres qui Itaient obliges de les satisfaire, 
jugerait et avouerait sans doute que notre intention n*a j'amais 6te* 
autre quo de faire observer les traites qui ont 6te* passes entre les na- 
tions pour la surete* et commodity de leur commerce et le feire fleurir 
au commun avantage des deux Stats. Le dit sieur de Bordeaux selon 
la charge que nous lui en avons donnee vous fera plus particuliere- 
ment eonnaitre les resolutions que nous avons prises de vivre en 
gtroite union avec vous, esplrant que vous ajouterez entiere creancs 
k tout oe qu'il vous dira de notre part, ainsi que nous vous en con- 
jurons, nous prierons Dieu qu'il vois ait, tres chers et grands amis, 
en sa sainte et digne garie. Ecrit k Paris, le deuxieme jour de D6- 
cembre, 1652. 

Yoke bon amis et oonfederg, 

Louis. 
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(Page 317.) 
M. DE BORDEAUX TO M. SERVIEN. 

Londres, 3 Mai, 1653. 
Avant hier, qui 6tait Mardi dernier, le General Cromwell alia au 
Parlement apres en avoit 6te* absent trois semaines, et s'assit au plus 
bas bout du Parlement, et ne dit jamais mot tout le temps que le Par- 
lement se tint. Hier, il vint de m§me au Parlement ; et comme, en- 
viron midi, ou y dlbattait touchant un nouveau Parlement, et quand 
oelui ci prendrait fin, et qu'il serait bon de lui donner pour fin le 5 de 
Novembre proohain^ le dit General Cromwell se leva t§te nue, et fit 
une petite harangue en ces termes: — 
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" Messieurs, vous n'avea que faire de vous mettre tant en peine, 
touchant lea affaires qui sont main tenant sur le tapis; car ayant inure- 
ment consid&e* que le gouvernement de tant de personnes 6tait mechant, 
tyrannique efc plena d' oppression, et vojant qu'on y avait employe" des 
sommes immenses sans que jamais ou en ait donne* ancune compte, 
e'est pourquoi j'ai r£solu de mettre le gouvernement de cette nation 
entre les mains de peu de gens, mais gens de bien ; et, partout, des 
a present je declare qu'il n'y a plus de Parlement, et n'en reconnais 
plus." 

Ayant acheve* son petit discount, il se couvrit et se promena deux 
en trois tours dans la chambre du Parlement; et voyant que le Parle- 
ment ne bougeait, le dit general commanda au Major Harrison de faire 
entrer les soldats qui £taient en garde ; ils entrerent sans dire aucun 
mot, et pour lore le dit Major, le chapeau a la main, avec tant respect, 
s'en alia a la chaire du Rpeaker, et, baisant la main, le prit par la 
sienne, et le conduisit hors du Parlement, comme un gentilhomme fait 
une demoiselle, et tout le Parlement le suivit. Le General Cromwell 
prit la masse, et la donna aux soldats. 

Hier, apres diner, on devoit choisir un nouveau President au Con- 
seil d'Etat; mais le dit General Cromwell y 6tant venu leur declare 
qu'ils ne se missent plus en peine de s' assembler en ce lieu, et que leur 
pouvoir Stait expired 

Ensuite de cela, le conseil de guerre s'y tint, et en y appela le maire 
de Londres, qui pr&enta son egree, marque de justice, au general qui 
la lui rendit, et lui dit qu'il devait exercer la justice de m&ne, comme 
si rien n'6tait advenu. 

Hier-au-soir, les soldats allerent prendre les sceaux au logis de ceux 
qui les gardaient; et au matin, ce jourd'hui, on a envoye* deux barques 
remplies de soldats, pour garde une partie de F argent Espagnol qui est 
encore dans ses vaisseaux, le reste 6tant dans la tour. L'armee fait 
une declaration pour justifier ses actions. 

Avant hier, arriva un messager d'Hollande apportant reponse des 
Etats au Parlement ; le messager a donne* la lettre au Chevalier Guil- 
laume Strickland, et lui l'a mise en mains propres du G6n6ral Crom- 
well. 

Toutle peuple universellement se rejouit, et pareillement la noblesse, 
de la g£n£reuse action du General Cromwell, et de la chute du Parle- 
ment qui est fort vilipends en la bouche d'un chacun. On a ecrit sur 
la maison du Parlement : — 

This House is now to be let, unfurnished, 

Et on chante des chansons partout contre eux. II s'en vendait une 
publiquement que le General Cromwell, par sa grande moderation, a 

36* 
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command^ de ndtre plus chantee, et en a fait snpprimer quarante mille 
exemplaires qui ont ete* pres chez l'imprimeur. On ne laisse pas d'en 
vendre sans mains. 

Le dit QeneYal Cromwell a change tons lea principaux officiers de 
Fannee navale. T'en envoie lea noma oomme its sont imprimes. 
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FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE IV. 
BT LORD CHIEF -JUSTICE CAMPBELL, A. E, F. B. S. B. 
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the Chancellors" embrace a long line of illustrious personages intimately con- 
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work. The vast amount of curious personal details concerning the eminent 
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of history, and the graphic and vivid style of the author, render it a work of 
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pires to the rank of either a statesman or a lawyer. Few lawyers of Lord Campbell's 
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freshness and suggestiveness that richly compensate for a more calm and sober 
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nations, his profound knowledge of all political and human affairs, derived not 
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In one very largo and handsome octavo volume. 

WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED WOOD-OUTS. 

We have here presented to us, by one admirably qualified for the task, the most com- 
plete compendium of the science of geology ever produced, in which the different faets 
which fall under the cognizance of this branch of natural science are arranged under 
the different causes by which they are produced. From the style in which the subject 
is treated, the work is calculated not only for the use of the professional geologist, but 
for that of the uninitiated reader, who will find in it much curious and interesting infor- 
mation on the changes which the surface of our globe has undergone, and the history of 
the various striking appearances which it presents. Voluminous as the work is, it is 
not rendered unreadable from its bulk, owing to the judicious subdivision of its contents, 
and the copious index which is appended. — John Bull. ' 

Having had such abundant opportunities, no one could bo found so capable of direct- 
ing the labors of the young geologist, or to aid by his own experience the studies of those 
who may not have been able to range so extensively over the earth's surface. We 
strbngly recommend Sir Henry De la Beche's book to those who desire to know what 
has been done, and to learn something of the wide examination which yet lies waiting 
for the industrious observer.— The Alhenautn. 



KNAPP'S CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 

TECHNOLOGY; or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. 
By Dr. F. Knaff, Professor at the University of Giessen. Edited, with nu- 
merous Notes and Additions, by Dr. Edmund Ronalds, and Dr. Thomas 
Richardson. First American Edition, with Notes and Additions by Prof. 
Walter R. Johnson. In two handsome octavo volumes, printed and illus- 
trated in the highest style of art, with about 500 wood-engravings. 

The style of excellence in whreh the first volnme was got up is fully preserved in this. 
The treatises themselves are admirable, and the editing, both by the English and Ameri- 
can editors, judicious ; so that the work maintains itself as the best of the series to which 
it belongs, and worthy the attention of all interested in the arts of which it treats.- 



» Institute Journal. 



WEISBACH>3 MECHANIQ8. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY AND ENGINEER- 
ING. By Professor Julius Wxisbach. Translated and Edited by Prop. 
Gordon, of Glasgow. First American Edition, with Additions by Prof. Wal- 
ter R. Johnson. In two octavo volumes, beautifully printed, With 900 illus- 
trations on wood. 

The most valuable contribution to practical science that has yet appeared in this 
country. — AtheruBum. 

Unequalled by anything of the kind yet produced in this country— the most standard 
book on meehanks, machinery, and engineering now extant.— N. Y. Commercial. 

In every way worthy of being recommended to our readers.— Franklin Institute 
Journal. 



6 BLANCHAKD & LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (Sdettee.) 

CARPENTER'S OOMFARATI^ PHYSIOLOGY-* Just Issued.) 

PRINCIPLES OP GENERAL AND~COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY; in- 
tended as an Introduction to the 8tudy. of Human Physiology, and aa a Guide 
to the Philosophical Pursuit of Natural Historv. By William B. Carpenter, 
M. D., F. R. S., author of " Human Physiology," " Vegetable Physiology," 
Ice. &c. Third im pro red and enlarged edition. In one very large and hand- 
some octavo volume, with several hundred beautiful illustrations. 



MULLEtVS_PHYSICS. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. By Professor J. Mul- 
ler, M. D. Edited, with Additions, by R. Eglesfeld Griffith, M. D. In 
one large and handsome octavo volume, with 650 wood-cuts and two colored 
plates. 

The style in which the volume is published is in the highest degree creditable to the 
enterprise of the publishers. It contains nearly four hundred engravings executed in 
a style of extraordinary eleganee. We commend the book to general favor. It is the 
best of its kind we have ever seen. — N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 



MOHR, REDWOOD, AND PROCTER'S PHARMACY. 

PRACTICAL PHARMACY: Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and 
Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. By Fbawcis 
Mohr, Ph. D., Assessor Pharmacia? of the Royal Prussian College of Medicine, 
Coblentz ; and Theophilus Redwood, Professor of Pharmacy in the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. Edited, with extensive Additions, by Prof. 
William Procter, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. In one hand- 
somely printed octavo volume, of 670 pages, with over 500 engravings on 
wood. 



THE MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE. 

THE MILLWRIGHTS AND MILLER'S GUIDE. By Oliver Evans. Eleventh Edi- 

lion. With Additions and Corrections by the Professor of Mechanics in the Franklin 

Institute, and a description of an improved Merchant Flour Mill. By C. and O. Evans. 

In one octavo volume, with numerous engravings. 

HUMAN HEALTH: or, the Influence of Atmosphere and Locality, Change of Air and 
Climate, Seasons, Food. Clothing, Bathing, Mineral Springs, Exercise. Sleep, Corporeal 
and Mental Pursuits, &c. &c, on Healthy Man, constituting Elements of Hygiene. 
By Robley Dunglison, M. D. In one octavo volume. 



: ACTON'S COOKERY. 

^ MODERN COOKERY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, reduced to a System of Easy Prac- 
% tice, for the Use of Private Families; in a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which 
i, w are given with the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. With numerous wood- 
cut illustrations ; to which is added a Table of Weights and Measures. The whole 
X revised, and prepared for American housekeepers, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. From the 
Q Second London Edition. In one large 12mo. volume. 

THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK-ROOM, necessary, In aid of 
T; H medical treatment for the cure of diseases. By A. T. Thomson, M. D. Edited by R. E. 
^ Griffith, M. D. In one volume royal 12mo., extra cloth. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, with illustrative poetry. Eighth edition. In 

one beautiful volume, royal 18mo., crimson cloth, gilt, with colored plates. 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. By Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. In four folio 
volumes, half bound, with numerous magnificent colored plates. 

LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF LIVING BEINGS. By 
Carlo Matteucci. Edited by Jonathan Pereira.M.D. In one royal ISmo. volume, 
extra cloth, with illustrations. « ) 



